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PREFACE. 



THE various Collections already published 
and adopted in schools, might seem to 
render this superfluous; yet the Editor, un» 
intimidated by that reflection, ventures to 
offer this Selection to the Public, with a fall 
conviction, that judicious teachers will imme- 
diately perceive its obvious utility. That 

excellent Collection of moral and instructive 

Essays, &c. The Pleasing Instructor, and 

other popular books of a like kind, have be- 
come so familiar in schools, that they pall 
upon the mind, and boy» art inclined to con- 
sider the reading of them as a kind of task, 
end therefore disregard the precepts they con- 
tain. — Since the tine «f their first publication, 
many excellent authors h**e added sufficient- 
ly to the stock of modern literature to shew 
the necessity for a Compilation that might 
combine the beauties contained in their works, 
with those we find in Authors that have pre- 
viously been had recourse to. 

The Editor's chief purpose in making this 
selection was, to inculcate in the minds of 
youth strong impressions of their moral obli- 
gation the danger of the slightest teN\*V\oa 
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from the path of virtue, and those refined 
sensibilities of the human mind, which elevate 
man so infinitely beyond the rest of the crea- 
tion, and fit him for rational enlightened so- - 
ciety. — The early cultivation of the virtuous, 
generous, and humane principles of the mind, 
is certainly a matter of the greatest import- 
ance; therefore he who contributes to exalt 
and confirm those dispositions, which adorn 
and ennoble human nature, may surely escape 
censure, even if the slightness of the means 
he adopts do not entitle him to any high de- 
gree of general approbation. 
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On the Conduct of Youth. 

THERE feems to be a peculiar propriety in addref- 
fing moral precepts to the riling generation. Be- 
tides that, like travellers entering on a journey, they 
want direction, there are circumftances which render 
it probable, that inftruftion will be more efficacious in 
youth than at a maturer period. Long habits of bufi- 
nefs or pleafure, and an indifcriminate intercourfe with 
mankind, often Superinduce a great degree of infen- 
fibility; and the battered veteran at laft considers the 
admonitions of the moralift as the vain babbling of a 
fophift, and the declamation of a fchool-boy. The 
keen edge of moral perception is'blunted by long and 
reiterated colliffion 5 and to him who has loft the finer 
fallibilities, it is no lefs fruitlefs to addrefs a moral 
difcourfe, than to reprefent to the dead the charms of 
melody* or to the blind the beauties of a pidure. 

But youth poflefles fenfibility in perfection; and 
unlefs education has been totally neglected, or errone- 
oufly purfued, its habits are ufually virtuous, ^utos&v- 
ed with a natural fufceptibility, and free fwwa *tn *o 
quind impediment, the mind is then ia tire moVL 4* 
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vourable ftate for the admiflion of inflru&ion, and for 
learning how to live. 

I will then fuppofe a young man prefent who has 
j>afled through the forms of a liberal education at fchool, 
and who is iuft entering on the ftage of life, to aft his 
part according to his own judgment. I will addrefs 
him, with all the affeftion and fincerity of a parent, in 
the following manner : — 

" You have violent paflions implanted in you by 

« Nature for the accomplifhment of her purpofes ; but 

« conclude not* as many have? done to jtheir ruin, that 

« becaufe they are violent, they are irrefiftible. The 

« fame Nature which gave you paflkms, gave you alfo 

« reafon and a love of order. Religion, added to the 

« light of Nature and the experience of mankind, has 

" concurred in eftablifliing it as an unqueftionable 

..« truth* that the irregular or intemperate indulgence 

. " of the paffions is always attended with pain in fbme 

" mode or other, which greatly exceeds its pleafure. 

" Your paflioris will bp etffily retrained from endr- 
« mous excefs, if you really wifli and honeftly endea- 
«< vour to reftrain them. ; But the greater part of 
« young men liudy to inflame their fury, and give 
«« them a degree of force which they poflels not in a 
J « ftate of nature. They ruri into temptation* and de- 
" fire not to be delivered from evil. They knbwingly 
« and willingly facrifice, to momehtary gratifications* 
" the comfort of all which ftiould fweeten the remain- 
« der of life* Begin then with moft fincerely wifhing 
« to conquer thofe fubtle and powerful enemies whom 
« you carry in your bofbm. Pray for Divine afliftance. 
« Avoid folitude the firft moment a loofe thought 
« infinuates itfelf, and halien to the company of thofe 
" whom you refpeft. Converfe not oil fobje&s which 
« lead to impure ideas. 

« The perverfe ambition of arriving at the character 

" &£ a man of fpirit by vicious audacity, Has of late 

*< univerfally: prevailed, and has ruined the greater part 

y of the Brittfh youth. I have kuowu mar^j i<w&£ 
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« men proud of the impureft of diftempers, and boaft- 
« ing of misfortunes which are attended with the 
" greateft pain and mifery, and ought to be accom- 
" panted with (hame. Far more have taken pains to 
<* fhine, amidft the little circle of their vicious acquain- 
ts tance, in the chara&er of gay libertines, than to ac- 
*f quire, by ufeful qualities, the efteem of the good. 
« From motives of vanity, health and peace are facri- 
« ficed, fortunes lavilhed without credit or enjoyment, 
f < every relative and perfonal duty neglected, and Reli- 
** gion boldly fet at defiance. To be % admitted into the 
« company of thofe who difgrace the family title which 
« they inherit, thousands plunge into debauchery with- 
« out paflion, into drunkennefs without convivial en- 
" joyment, into gaming without the means or inclina- 
«* tion for play. Old age rapidly advances: When 
«* vanity at length retreats from infult and from morti- 
« fication, avarice fucceeds ; and meannefs, and difeafe, 
« and difgraoe, and poverty, and difcontent, and defpair, 
u diffufe clouds and daefcnefs over the evening of life. 
« Such is the lot of thofe who glory in their (hame, 
« and are afhamed of their glory. 

** Have fenfe and refolution enough, therefore, to 
« give up all pretentions to thofe titles, of a fine fel- 
« low, a rake, or whatever vulgar name the temporary 
«* cant of the vicious beftows on the diftinguifhed liber- 
w tine. Preferve your principles, and be fteady in 
w your conduft. And though your exemplary be- 
** naviour may bring upon you the infulting and ironi- 
u cal appellation of a Saint, a Puritan, or even a Me- 
«' thodift, perfevere in re&itude. It will be in your 
" power feon, not indeed to infuk, but to pity. Have 
« fpirit, and difplay it. But let it be that fort of ipirit 
u which urges you to proceed in the path in which you 
•* were placed by the faithful guide of your infancy. 
«* Exhibit a noble fuperiority in daring to difregard the 
€€ artful and malicious reproaches of the vain, who 
" labour to make you a convert to folly, in order to 
« keep them in countenance. They ViSl \&\x^Vv *x. $«&.* 
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« but will efteem you in their hearts, even while they 
" laugh, and in the eiid revere your virtue. 

" Let that generous courage, which confcious re&i- 
« tude infpires, enable you to defpife and negledt the 
" aflaults of ridicule. When all other modes of attack 
« have failed, ridicule has fucceeded. The bulwark 
u of virtue, which ftood firmly againft the weapons of 
■« argument, has tottered on its bafis, or fallen to the 
«** ground, on the flighteft touch of magic ridicule. la 
w the fchool, in the college, in the world at large, it is 
« the powerful engine which is ufed to level an exalted 
<* chara&er. You will infallibly be attacked with it, 
** if you be in any refpeft lingular; and lingular in 
« many refpe£U you mult be, if you be eminently vir- 
*< tuous. 

" With all your good qualities, unite the humility 
" of a Chriffian. Be not morofe. Be cautious of 
'«" overvaluing your felf. Make % allowances for the vices 
"and errors which you will daily fee. Remember 
" that all have not had the benefit of moral inftruftion ; 
« tliat a great part of mankind are in efFe£l orphans, 
«* turned loofe into the wide world, without one faith- 
< c ful friend to give them advice 5 left to find their own 
*« way in a dark and rugged wildernefs, with fnares, 
" and quickfands, and chafms around them. 

« If you follow fuch advice as, from the pure mo- 
<* tive of ferving you moft eflentially, I have given you, 
" I will not indeed promife that you {hall not be un- 
« fortunate, according to the common idea of the 
" word j but I will confidently aflure you, that you 
« fhall not be unhappy. I will not promife you worjd- 
« ly fuccefs, but I will engage that you fhall deferve it 4 
" and {hall know how to bear its abfence." 



On 
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On an excessive and indiscriminate Love qf 

Company. 

THE lore of company and of fecial pleafures is 
natural to as, and attended with iome of the 
iWeeteft fatisfa&ions of human life j but, like every 
other lore, when it proceeds beyond the limits of mo- 
deration, it ceafcs to produce its natural effe&, and ter- 
minates in difguftful fatiety. The foundation-done 
and the pillar on which we build the fabric of our fe- 
licity, aroft be laid in our own hearts. Amufement, 
mirth, agreeable /variety, and even improvement, may 
he fometimesibught in the gaiety of mixed company, 
and in the ufual diverfions of- the world; hut, if we 
{band oar general happinefs on thefe, we &ail do little 
more than raife rallies in the air, or build houfes on the 
fand. 

To derive the proper pleafure and improvement from 
company, it ought to be fele&, and to confift of perform 
of chara&er, refpe&able both for their morals and their 
underftandiiigs. Mixed and > undiftingui&ed fociety 
tends only to diffipate our ideas, and induce a laxity of 
principles and pra&ioe. The pleafure it affords is of a 
coarfe, vulgar, noify, and rude kind. Indeed, it com- 
monly ends in wearinefs and difguft, as even they are 
ready to confefs, who yet conftantly purfue it, as if 
their chief good confided in living in a crowd. 

Among thofe, indeed, who are exempted by their 
circumftances from profedional and , official employ- 
ments, and who profefledly devote themfelves to a life 
of pleafure, little elfe feeme to constitute the idea of it, 
but an unceafing fucceffion of company, public or pri- 
vate. The drefs, and other circumftances preparatory 
to the enjoyment of this pleafure, fcarcely leave a mo- 
ment for ^fleftion. Day after day is fpent in the fame 
toilfome round, till a habit is formed, which renders 
diffipation neceflary to exiftenoe. 'Wtax* \&taft&^ V* 
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life or Its enjoyments without fettled principles, lauda- 
ble purpofes, mental exertions, and internal comfort ? • 
Jt is a ftate worfe than non-entity, fince it pofleffes a 
reftlefs power of a&ion, produ&ive of nothing but 
mifery. 

I very ferioufly recommend, therefore, to all who 
wifh to enjoy their exifterice, (and who entertains not 
that wifh ?) that they ihould acquire not only a power 
of bearing, but of taking a pleafure in temporary foli- 
tude. Every one muft, indeed, fometimes be alone. 
Let him not repine when he is alone, but learn to fet 
a value on the golden moments. It is then* that he is 
enabled to ftudy himfelf and the world around him. 
It is then that he has an opportunity of feeing things 
as they are, and of removing the deceitful veil, which 
almoft every thing affumes in the bufy fcene of worldly 
employments. The foul is enabled to retire into her- 
felf, and to exert thofe energies which are always at-, 
tended with fublime pleafure. She is enabled to fee 
the dependent, frail, and wretched ftate of man as the 
child of nature, and incited by her difcovery to implore 
•grace and prote£kion from the Lord of the univerfe. 
They, indeed, who fly from folitude, can feldom be 
religious ; for religion requires meditation. They may 
be faid to live without God in the world j not, it is 
true, from atheiftical principles, but from a careleflhefs 
of difpofition ; a truly deplorable, ftate, the confeioufnefs 
of which could not fail to cloud the gaiety of thofe hal- 
cyon beings, who fport in the funfhine of unremitted 
pleafure. 

I may, I believe, aflert, that the love of pleafure, the 
follies of fafhion, and the extravagancies of diflipation, 
are greater enemies to religion, than all the writers who 
have endeavoured to attraS notice by attacking Chrif- 
tianity. Many, it is to be feared, have lived and .died 
in the regions of gaiety, without ever having felt a fcnfc 
of religion. # 

Not. only religion, virtue, and prudence, will be pro- 
woted by occafional &litude> but a idito n?VH \k %v*«v 
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to the rational enjoyments of a pleafurable life. VI- 
ciffitndeis effential to every ftate of durable enjoyment. 
He who has fpent a little part of his time in his clofet 
or in his groves, will partake of the gaieties of the af- 
fembly with fre'fli delight -, as a man, when he is hungry, 
finds an additional flavour in his daily food. 

But it mult be remembered, that, in recommending 
iolitude, I mean only occasional folitude. There is no 
doubt but man is made for action, and that his duties 
and plcafurea are often moft numerous and moft im- 
portant amidft the •" bufy hum of men." Many vices, 
and many corrupt difpofitions, have been foftered in a 
folitary life. 

But nothing' without moderation is durable or wife. 
Let there be a fweet interchange of retirement and af- 
fociation, of repofe and activity. A few hours fpent 
every day by the votaries of plcafure in ferious medita- 
tion, would render their pleafure pure, and more un- 
mixed with mifery. It would give them knowledge, fo 
that they would fee how far they might advance in their 
purfuit without danger ; and refolution, fo that they 
might retreat when danger approached.  It would 
teach them how to live; a knowledge, which indeed 
they think they polTefs already ; and it would alfo teach 
them, what they are often too little folicitous to learn, 
how to die. 
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The Journey of a Day, a Picture of Human 
Life i t/ie Story of Obidah. 

OBIDAH, the fou of Abenfina, left the caravtnfim 
early in the morning, and purfued his jaurney 
through the plains of Indoftan. He was frefli and 
vigorous with reft, he was animated with hope, he 
was incited by defire ; he walked fwiftly forward over 
the rallies, and faw the hills riling gradually before him. 
As he pafled along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning fong of the bird of paradife ; he was fanned 
by the laft flutters of the finking breeze, and fprinkled 
with dew by groves of fpices; he fometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch .of the 
hills; and fometimes caught the gentle fragrance of 
the prlmrofe, eldeft daughter of the fpring: All his 
fenfes were gratified, and all care was banifhed from 
the heart. ffc 

Thus he went on till the fan approached his merti 
&an, pad the increnGug heat preyed upon \u» toe»^ik\ 
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he then looked round about him for fome more com* 
modious path. He faw, on his right hand, a grove 
that feemed to wave its fhades as a fign of invitation \ 
he entered it, and found the coolnefs and verdure 
irrefiftably pleafant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a narrow way 
bordered with flowers,' which appeared to have the 
fame dire&ion with the main road, and was pleafed 
that, by this happy experiment, he had found means 
to twite pleafure with bufinefs, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence, without fufiering its fatigues. He, there- 
jfm^JtiU continued to walk for a time, without the 
leaft.remiffion of his ardour, except that he was fome- 
times tempted to flop by the mufic of the birds, whom 
the heat nad aflembled in the (hade, and fometimes 
amufed himfelf with plucking the flowers that covered 
the banks on either fide, or the fruits that hung upon 
the branches. At laft the green path began to decline 
from its firft tendency, and to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with 
water-falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, and be- 
gan to confider whether it were longer fafe to forfake 
the known and common track ; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateft violence, and that the 
plain was dufty and uneven, he refolved to purfue the 
new path, wnich he fuppofed only to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laft in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he fufpefted that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneafinefs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new objeft, and give way to every 
fenfation that might foothe or divert him. He liftened 
to every echo, he mounted pvery hill for a frefh prof- 
pe£k, he turned afide to •fevery cafcade, and pleafed 
himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that 
rolled amod^the trees, and watered a large region 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In tWfe. wwaSfc- 
ments the hours paffed away unaccounted \ \i\% &ew 
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tions had perplexed hie memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel, He flood penfive and. 
confuted, afraid to go forward left he fhould go wrong, 
yet confeioue that the time of loitering wa9 now paft. 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, die fky 
Was overfpread with clouds, the day vaniflied from before 
him, and a fudden temped gathered round his head. 
He was now roufed by his danger to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folty 5 he now faw how happi- 
nefs is loft when eafe is confulted; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek (belter 
in the grove, and defpifed the petty cutiofity that led 
him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus re- 
flecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
* broke his meditation. 

He now rcfolved to do what remained yet in his 
power ; to tread back the ground which he had pafled, 
and try to find fome iflue where the wood might open 
into the plain. He proftrated himfelf on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He 
rofe with confidence and tranquillity, and prefled 0(1 
'with his fabre in his hand, for the beafts of the defext 
were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expira- 
tion; all the horrors of darknefs and foHtude furround- 
ed him ; the winds roared in the woods, and the tor- 
rents tumbled from the hills. 

Work'd into sudden rage by wlnt'ry 4be«vero, 
Down the steep hijl the roaripg torrent pours ; 
The mountain shepherd hears the distant noise* 

Thus forlorn and diftreSed, he wandered through 
the wild without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to fafety • 
or to deftru&ion. At length, not fear, but labour bev 
gan to overcome him 5 his breath grgjr (hoct, his 
knees trembled, and he was on the poinfl* lying down 
in resignation to his fate, when he beheld through the 
brambles the glimmer of a tape*. Ha *&iwkA*i <fc- 
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wards the light, and finding that it proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called, humbly at ihe door, and 
obtained admiilion. The old man fet before him fuch 
provifions as he had coile&ed for himfelf, on which 
Obidah fed with eagernefs and gratitude. 

When the rcpaft was over* < Tell me,' faid the her- 
mit, c by what chance thou haft been brought hither ; 
1 have been now twenty years an inhabitant of this 
wildefnefs, in which I never faw a man before.' Obi- 
dah then related the occurrences of his journey, without 
any concealment or palliation. 

< Son/ faid the hermit, < let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my Ion, that human life is the 
journey of a day. We rife in the morning of youth, 
full of vigour and full of expe&ation ; we fet forward 
with /pint and hope, with gaiety and diligence, and 
travel on a while in the ftraight road of piety towards 
the manfions of reft* In a fhort time we remit our 
fervour, and endeavour to find fome mitigation of our 
duty, and fome more eafy means of obtaining the fame 
end. We then relax our vigour, and refolvc no longer 
to be terrified with crimes at a diftance, but rely upon 
our own conftancy, and venture to approach what we 
refolve never to touch. We thus- enter the bowers of 
eafe, and repofe in the {hades of fecurity. Here the 
heart foftens, and vigilance fubfides ; we are then wil- 
ling to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, and whether we may not, at leaft, turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleafure. We approach them 
with fcruple and hefitation $ we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling* and always hope to pafs 
through them without lofing the road of virtue,' which 
we, for a while, keep in our fight, and to which we 
propofe to return. But temptation fucceeds temptation, 
and one compliance prepares us for another; we in 
time lofe th^ happinefs of innocence, and folace our 
difquiet wifh fenfual gratifications. By degree y*s, \*X- 
£UI the remembrance of our original ufteu&oa* «aS 
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quit the only adequate obje& of rational defire. We 
entangle ounclves in bufincfs, immcrge ourfelves in 
luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconftancy, 
till the darknefs of old age begins to invade us, and 
difeafe and anxiety obftrutt our way. We then look 
back upon our lives with horror, with farrow, with 
repentance ; and with, but too often vainly wifti, that 
we had not forfaken the ways of virtue. Happy are 
they, ray fon, who (hall learn from thy example not to 
defpair, hut (hall remember, that though the day is paft, 
and their ftrength is wafted, there yet remains one ef- 
fort to be made; that reformation is never hopeleis, 
nor fincere endeavours ever unaflifted ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors ; and that 
he who implores ftrength and courage from above, fliall 
find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my fon, to thy repofe; commit thyfelf to the care 
of Omnipotence, and when the morning calls again to 
toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life." 
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On Virtue. 

I Do not remember to have read any difcourfe written 
exprefsly upon the beauty and lovelinefs of virtue, 
without confidering it as a duty, and as the means of 
making us happy both now and hereafter. I dcflgn 
. therefore tins Speculation as an effay upon that fubjeft ; 
in which I will confider virtue no farther than as it is 
in itfelf of an amiable nature, after having premifed, 
that I underftand by the word virtue fuch a general 
notion as is affixed to it by the writers of morality, and 
which by devout men generally goes under the name 
of religion, and by. men of the world under the name 
.clhemur. 

Hypocrify itfelf does great honour, or rather juftice, 
to t religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an orna- 
ment to human* nature. The hypocrite would not be 
at fo much pains to put on the appearance of virtue, 
if he did not know it was the moil proper and efie&ual 
means to gain the love and efteem of mankind* 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common faying 
among the heathens, that the wife man hates nobody, 
but loves only the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to 
(hew how amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, 
(ays he, who lives in the remoteft parts of the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue, 
and can receive from it no manner of benefit; nay, 
one who died feveral years ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs 
and benevolence for him in our minds, when we read 
his ftory : Nay, what is (till more, one who has been 
the enemy of our country, provided his wars were rc«* 
gulated by juftice and humanity, as in the inftance of 
Pyrrhus, whom Tully mentions on this occafion in qij- 
pofition to Hannibal. Such is the natural taaufc} «oA. 
lovelinefs of virtue ! 
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It is a common obfervation, that the mod abandoned 
to all fenfe of goodnefs, are apt to wifh thofe who are 
related to them to be -of a different character ; and it is 
very obfervable, that none are more (truck with the 
charms of virtue in the fair fex, than thofe who by their 
very admiration at it are carried to a defivetof turning it. 

A virtuous mind in a fair -body is fadead a tine pic- 
ture in a good light, and therefore < it : is mo* wonder «bat 
it makes the foeautififl fex *H over ehafttte. 

As virtue in general is <tf an amiable and tavdy ^na- 
ture, there are fome particular kinds of 'At which ate 
more fo than others, and Aefe a*e fttth'** difpofe us l fo 
4)0 good to 'mankind. Temperance ahd tfbftinertcfe, 
faith and dfcvcftkfti, ate 4ft fh^nifelves fttrhips as lauda- 
ble as any other virtues^ btftfrhofe Whidi make a-intfn 
^popular artd Moved, are juftice, fcharity, 'mttnHk&r&e, 
and, in fliort, all the good qualities that render 4te be- 
neficial -to -$adh other. For wto<& ^rca^* sven an ex- 
-ttavagant 'man, *rbo has diatWfcg -dlfe to «6€Bmfti6flfd 
him but a tfrtlfe ^ganwotifcy, 4s efiaa totftfe bdoVed artd 
cfteemed than a ^tfon ^f a»nw»ch^ftw»e.flni&!fed charac- 
ter, who is <tefe&iye in fthis particular. 

The wo -great ornaments ifi Virtue, which tfhew 4»r 
in the rmjft stdvaittagedus views, and make h«r altoge- 
ther lovely, arte 4he€tfftilnefs<afed 'good-nature. Thefe 
generally go together, as a triato Cannot he agreeable to 
Others <vfho is » not ealry within 4&ftftf f . They are both 
very requifire^n a virttlous ttkniti, to -keep out mehm- 
choly from the marry -forieus thoughts it is engaged in, 
and to hinder its natural -htftved of vice frdm fouri0g 
into feverity and eenforioufnefe. 
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Mentor h on the Swiftness o£ Time. 

T£E natural advantage* which arife from the pofi- 
toon of the «a»th which we inhabit, with refpe£fc 
tertheothen planets, sufiotd much employment to ma- 
thematical ipeculat}ioii„by which it has been discovered* 
that no other conformation- o£ the fyftcm could have 
given iiich commodious diftribution' of light and heat, 
qw imparted fieutility and pleafune to fo great a part of a 
revoking: fph^te. 

it may be pcrfiaps obferved by: the moralift, with 
eqpual rcafon,.that our giob&feems particularly fitted for 
the refidenee o£ a being, placed here only for a fliort 
time* whofc talk is to advance homfelf to a higher and 
happier ftate of cxiftencei by unremitted vigilance of 
caifttsonj. and a&ivity o£ mtucw 

- Tie duties required of man are fuch as. human na- 
ture does not willingly perform,, and fuch as thofe arc 
inclined to dolay, who yet intend feme time to fulfil 
them. It was therefore necefiary that this univerfal re- 
la&ance fhouhl hr couotena£bed > and die dawrfinefs of 
hefitation wakened rata refohre %. that the danger of pro* 
rrafthwrtiout Jftaufikt be always; in view, and the fallacies 
of fecuarity be hourly detected, 

• To tfai* end alt the appearances of nature uniformly 
cemfyire. Whatever we fee on every fide, reminds us 
efi the lapfc of time and die flux of life* The day and 
night fuecetd each other ; the rotation) of feafons diver- 
fifies the year \ the fun rifes, attains the meridian, de- 
clines, and fcts \. and the moon, every nighty changes its 
KMto* 

He that is. casried forward, however fwiftly, by a 
motion equable and eafy, perceive* not the change of 
place bat by the variation of obje&s. If the wheel of 
YtSm y which tolls thns« filently aJong, paffed on through 
undifthsguiihable uniformity, we fhould never mark its 
approach** to the end of die courfe. if one hour were •' 
like another \ if the paflage of the tun && xvo\. fcves* i 
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that the day is waiting ; if the change of feafons did 
not imprefs upon us the flight of the year, quantities of 
duration equal to days and years would glide unobferv- 
ed. If the parts of time were not varioufly coloured, we 
ihould never difcern their departure or iucceflion, but 
fhould live thoughtlefs of the paft, and carelefs of the 
future, without will, and perhaps without power, to com- 
pute the periods of life, or to compare the time which 
is already loft with that which may probably remain. 

Yet it is certain that thefe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often 
vain ; and that many who mark with fuch accuracy the 
courfe of time, appear to have little fenfibility of the 
decline of life. Every man has fomething to do which 
he negle£ts ; every man has faults to conquer, which he 
delays to combat. 

So little do we accuftom ourfelves to confider the ef- 
fe&s of time, that things neceflary and certain often fur- 
prife us like unexpeded contingencies. We leave the 
beauty in her bloom, and, after an abfence of twenty 
years, wonder, at our return, to find her faded. We 
meet thole whom we left children, and can fcarcely per- 
fuade ourfelves to treat them as men. The traveller 
vifits in age thofe Countries through which he rambled 
in his youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
The man of bufinefs, wearied with unfatisfa&ory pros- 
perity, retires to the town of his nativity, and expc&s 
to play away the laft years with the companions of his 
childhood, and recover youth in the fields where he 
once was young. 

From this inattention, fo general and fo mifchievous, 
let it be every man's ftudy to exempt himfelf. Let 
him that defires to fee others happy, make hafte to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember, that every 
moment of delay takes away fomething from the value 
of his benefa&ion. And let him who feeks his own 
happinefs, refled, that while he forms his purpofc the 
day rolls on, < and the night cometh, when no man can 
vrork.' 

Bttat 
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Filial Affection ; the Story of Fidelia. 

F DELIA is the only child of a decrepid father, 
whofe life is woand= up- in hers. This gentleman 
lias afed Fidelia fram her cradle with all the tender- 
nets imaginable, and has viewed her growing perfec- 
tion* witathtt partiality of a parent, that foon thought 
her &ceompKtoed above the children of all other men, 
hat never thought die was come to the utmoft im- 
provement of which {he was eapable. This fond ne fa 
has hast very happy effe&s upon his own happinefs t 
for fte reads, (he dances, (he fings, ufes her fpinet and 
late, to the utmoft perfection : And the lady's ufe of all 
thefe excellencies is, to divert the old man in his eafy 
chair, when he is free from the pangs of a chronical 
diflemper. Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year 
of her age; but the application of many lovers, her 
rigorous time of life, her quick fenfe of all that is truly 
gallant and elegant in the enjoyment of a plentiful 
fo*truie> are not able to draw her from Yne tiAe dt \*s 
good old father. Certain it is, that there U tso Voift. o* 
B 3 aS*Q6B 
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affe&ion fo pure and angelic as that of a father to a 
daughter. He beholds her both with and without re- 
gard to her fex. In love to our wives there is defire, 
to our fons there is ambition ; but in that to our daugh- 
ters, there is fomething which there are no words to 
cxprefs. Her life is defigned wholly domeftic ; and fhe 
is fo ready a friend and companion, that every thing 
that pafles about a man is accompanied with the idea of 
her prefence. Her fex, alfo is naturally fo much expo- 
fed to hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, that 
there is perhaps a new caufe of fondnefs arifing frorii 
that confederation alfo. None but fathers can have a 
true fenfe of this fort of pleafures and fenfations. 

Fidelia, on her part, as accomplifhed as (he is, with 
all her beauty, wit, air, and mien, employs her whole 
time in care and attendance upon her father. How 
have I been charmed to fee one of the moil beautiful 
women the age has produced, on her knees, helping on 
an old man's flipper ! Her filial regard to him is what 
foe makes her diveriion, her bufinefs, and her glory. 
When (he was afked by a friend of her deceafed mother 
to' admit of the courtihip of her fon, (he anfwered, That 
fhe had a great refpeft and gratitude to her for the 
overture in behalf of one fo dear to her, but that during 
her father's life fhe would admit into her heart no value 
for any thing that fhould interfere with her endeavour 
to make his remains of life as happy and eafy as could 
be expe£ted in his circumftances. The lady admonifh- 
cd her of the prime of life with a fmile ; which Fide- 
lia anfwered with a franknefs that always attends un- 
feigned virtue: "It is true, Madam, there are to be 
fure very great fatisfaftions to be expe&ed in the com- 
merce of a man of honour, whom one tenderly loves \ 
but I find fo much fatisfa&ion in the reflection, how 
much I mitigate a good man's pains, whofe welfare de- 
pends upon ray affiduity about him, that I willingly ex- 
clude the loofe gratifications of paffion for the folid re- 
Sle&lons of duty. I know not whether any man's wife 
would be allowed, and (what I ftiU mote iwrc^ 1 Vxyowv 
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not whether I, a wife, fhould be willing to be as offici- 
ous as I am at prefent about my parent." The happy 
father has her declaration that (he will not marry du- 
ring his life, and the pleafure of feeing that refolution 
not uneafy to her. Were one to paint filial affe£Hon 
in its utmoft beauty, he could not have a more lively 
idea of it than in beholding Fidelia ferving her father 
at his hours of riling, meals, and reft. 

Whilft the general crowd of female youth are con- 
futing their glatTes, preparing for balls, anemblies, or 
plays 5 for a young lady, who could be regarded among 
the foremoft in thofe places, either for her perfon, wit, 
fortune, or converfation, yet to contemn all thefe enter- 
tainments, to fweeten the heavy hours of a decrepid 
parent, is a refignation truly heroic. Fidelia performs 
the duty of a nurfe with all the beauty of a bride ; nor 
does ftie negleft her perfon, becaufe of her attendance 
on him, when he is too ill to receive company, to whom 
fhe may make an appearance. 

What adds to the entertainment of the good old man, 
is, that Fidelia, where merit and fortune cannot be 
overlooked by epiftolary lovers, reads over the accounts 
of her conquefts, plays on her fpinet the gayeft airs, 
(and while (he is doing fo, you would think her formed 
only for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleafures {he 
defpifcs for his fake. 

Thofe who think themfelves the pattern of good 
breeding and gallantry, would be aftonifhed to hear ' 
that, in thofe intervals when the old gentleman is at 
eafe and can bear company, there are at his houfe, in 
the mod regular order, anemblies of people of the 
higheft merit, where there is converfation without 
mention of the faults of the abfent, benevolence be- 
tween men and women without paflion, and the higheft 
fubje£U of morality treated of as natural and accidental 
difcourfe ; all which is owing to the genius of Fidelia, 
who at once makes her father's way to another world 
eafy, and herfelf capable of being an honour to his 
name in this. 

"Family 
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Family Disagreements the frequent Cause of 

Immoral Conduct 

AFTER all our complamta of the uncertainty of 
. human affairs, it is undoubtedly tonus, that more 
mifery is produced among us- by the irregularities of oui 
tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

And it is a circumftanee particularly unhappy, that 
thefe irregularities of the temper are very apt to display 
themfelves at our fice-Gdcs, where every thing ought 
to be tranquil and ferene. But the truth is, we are 
awed by the prefence of ftrangersy and are afraid of 
appearing weak or ill-natured when we a& ia the fight 
oi the wot Id ; and fo r very heroically, referee ail out 
ill-humour for our wires, children, aad fervants* We 
are meek where we aught meet with oppofition* but 
feel ourfelves undauntedly bold where we are fuse of 
x& efie&dat refinance. 

The pervcrfion of the beft things converts them to 
the wotflt. Home is certainly well adapted to rcpofo 
and folid enjoyment. Aaiong parents and brothers* 
and all the tender ties of private life, the gamier affec- 
tions, which are always attended with? feelings purely 
and permanently pleafurable, find an. ample fcope for- 
proper exertion. The experienced have often decraied, 
afte* wearying themfefces. in purfuxng phantoms, that 
they have found a fubftantual happiaef* in the domeftic 
circle* Hither they have returned from: rlicir wild ex* 
cucfiota6 in the regions of dHRparjQa>} as the bird* after. 
fluttering in the air* defcends into her nefiy to partake 
and ta increafe its genial warmth with her young: ones* 

Such and fo fweet are the comforts, of home, when 

k is not perverted by the folly and weakaefs of maw. 

Indbference, and a^carelefTiwfe on the fubje£fc of pieaiing 

thofe whom it is our beft intareft to pleare r often; ten* 

doe it a fcene of dulnch arid mfipidity. Happy if the 

evil extended no farther. But the ttai&tvoiv itwa && 

tie\gtiro£ 
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negative ftate of not being pleafed, to pofitive ill-hu- 
mour, is but too eafy. Fretfulnefs and peevifhnefs 
arife, as nettles vegetate, fpontaneoufly, where no falu- 
tary plants are cultivated. One unkind exprefiion in- 
fallibly generates many others. Trifles light as air are 
able to kindle the blaze of contention. By frequent 
conflids and unreferved familiarity, all that mutual 
refpeft which is neceflary to prcferve love, even in the 
mod intimate connexions, is entirely loft, and the 
faint affe£tion which remains is too feeble to be felt 
amidft the furious operation of the hateful paflions. 
Farewell peace and tranquillity, and cheerful converfe, 
and all the boafted comforts of the family circle ! 

But it is not neceflary to expatiate on the mifery of 
family diflenfion. I mean more particularly to fugged, 
that family diflenfion, befides all its own immediate 
evils, is the fruitful parent of immoral condu&. 

When the fcveral parts which compofe a family find 
themftlves uneafy in that home which is naturally the 
feat of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
ftraight road of common prudence, to purfue their 
happinefs through a devious wild of paflion and ima- 
gination. The fon, arrived at years of maturity, who 
is treated hardily at home, will feldom fpend his even- 
ings at the domeftic fire-fide* If he live in the me- 
tropolis, he will fly for refuge to the places of public 
diverfion. There, it is very probable, fome unhappy 
connexion will be formed, which cannot be continued 
without a plentiful fupply of money. Perhaps money 
cannot be procured honeftly but from the parent ; but 
money mull at all events be procured. What then re- 
mains, but to purfue thofe methods which unprincipled 
ingenuity has invented, and which, fooner or later, lead 
to their condign punimments, pain, fhame, and death ! 

But though the confequences are not always fuch as 
the operation of human laws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and deftru&ive of happinefs and virtue. / 
Mifery is indded the neceflary refult of all deviation { 
from re&itttdc-, but early debauchery eaaVj tofeafe* " 
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earfy profligacy of all lands* anr peculiarly fruitful ofi 
wawtdwdoofsiji as they fliwr die feeds of. miftry ixr the 
fpridg of lifai. when all that is fown> ftrikes deep root,, 
ami btufe and blbffoms, aiut brings forth fmk in profafe 
annndance.. . y 

In the di&greeaiBntB between: children and parents*. 
it is certain that the children, ate ufaaHy moftr culpable* 
THeir violent paffions? and:. defe&ivc; experience renden 
them difobedient anrh uadutiifuL Their tare of plea* 
£ur* operates fo. wcrteatly, aa often to deftroy the force 
of filial aflfaQiDm h parent is ftung to» the heart by 
the kigratittade of a child* Her checks his precipitancy* 
and perhaps wiibh too> little command of temper;: for 
who/ cam always; hold the; reins ? Afpcrity produces af- 
pefcity* But the chiidr ^ras, the: aggreflbr y and) tbesefbee 
defenses a. great) part ofctbo mttkrf wfencfe onfpes* It* ie 
however.cntarny tfasarthwpaiMriff drremrmprm 
*& as; the chfld unohi tofei. Eft* ifbotdd endeavour to 
amies homcragreettitoby gesthnasfsi and reafemable ho* 
chdgence: For man at every age* feds: to be pleafedy 
but mose particularly at the jwroniie> age. He fhouht 
indeed! maintain his> authority; hue it fheold be hte 
the mild dnmmidn of » limibed raooandv alnd not th$ 
iron, vide of an auftcre tyrant. H hope be ret uit ati 
pleading, it witi! not long be deferfedi The prodigal 
will foot* return, when his father's hocrfe is always* 
ready ta receive hint with joy. 

: What is (aid of the confequenees. of domefiac dx£> 
union to fens* is equally to be applied to daughters* 
Indeed, aa the lmfcondtack of daughters is; mere fatal 
to family peace, though perhaps not mote hemous'ist a 
moral riewy particular care, fhould be taken to render 
them attached ta the comforts, of the fornily circle. 
When their home is di&greeafeiej. they will be ready 
to make amy exchange j and will often* lofe their cha- 
racters, virtue, and happitiefs, fn the pursuit of is. In- 
deed the female eharaaer and happiaefe are ft> ea&hy 
injured, that no folidtude can; be taw graft in tfcefo pre* 
JenvtiQiu. But pntdence i* weccftrf V& ««** tp«^ 
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«ufe,M'wollcAStae8j^ iMid tit is .famd b& -experience, 
that 4he gent left «iethedofrg0*€fnmeirt, if it -be limited 
and <bfc*i*d by (good -feafe.,:i& <the beft. . It 'aught indeed 
Jt> be fteady* tot 4K>t frigidi* and >evory pleasure 'which 
* innocent ia itfelf and tin -its t&nfequenc&a, i>ught to 
]fc Admitted, -with a ™ew <to sender <te& dHagseeable. 
4hat Timwinking vigilance which a delicate and fernble 
Afthor will ^ttiAge >w«el&ry in the .-care tof a .daughter. 

To what -wickednefs, as wdll as <wretchednef8, ma- 
4naionkU ^agreements lead, every day-s JuAory will 
ttfearif iifcfnn.usi! WJbtefn the fcuftand-is driven from 
ihibome by^itsrmaganvhe will &ek enjoyment, which 
iifderikd Jrim at Us awn (heme* an (the haunts .of vice, 
jmd m the xwfls t>f 'Hrtempersnte : vNor .can female cor- 
ruption be wondered at, though it mitft he gTeatly .pitied 
«ad 'regretted, iwhenibitthehisast df a hufband, which 
Jove -ftNLfflBaxtthip JbctuH (warm, •hatred b found to 
AaoUe. KJonjttgal -infelicity «u>t only senders life moft 
f»o»mfartabte» hut iea&s to shat deiperate xluTolutenefe 
slid ioatdefabefe itn manners, which terminate in ithe 
4ptn of /health, tpeace, and fortune. K we may form 
^judgment from the divorces and Reparations which 
fatopen in .the gay world, -we may xonclude, that the 
frefent manaem are highly unfavourable to conjugal 
ietitiity. And woe iee, confidently with my theory, :ihat 
the confequence of thefe domeftic difagreements is the 
prevalence of vice in a very predominant degree, as well 
as of mifery. 

But it avails little to point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the firft rules which fug- 
gefts itfelf is, that families fhould endeavour, by often 
and ferioufly renewing on the fubjefh to convince 
themfelves, that not only  the -enjoyment, but the virtue, 
of every individual, greatly depends on a cordial union. ' 
When they are ccawiuced of "this, they will endeavour 
to promote it,; atffl it fortunately happens, that the 
very wifli n«1 WMilimit «f ^pyeiy -woividual Trnuft infalli- 
bly fecure fuccefe. It way indeed be difficult to re- j 
. ftrain the occafional fallies of temper \ buy N^Vvst*. tam 
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is, in the more difpaflionate moments, a fettled deGre 
to preferve domeftic union, the tranfient violence of 
paffion will not often produce a permanent rupture. ' 

It is another molt excellent rule, to avoid a graft fa- 
miliarity, even where the connection is mod intimate. 
The human heart U fo conflicted, as to love refpedt. 
It would indeed be unnatural in very intimate friends 
to behave, to each other with ftifthefs ; but there is a 
delicacy of manner, and a flattering deference, which 
tends to preferve that degree of efteem which is necef- 
fary to fupport affection, and which is loft in contempt 
when it deviates into exeeffive familiarity. An habi- 
tual politcnefs of manners will prevent even indifference 
from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate affection. 

But the beft and mod efficacious rule is, that we 
mould not think our moral and religious duties are 
only to bepractifed in public, and in the light of thofe 
from whofe applaufe we expect the gratification of out 
vanity, ambition, or avarice j but that we fhould be 
equally attentive to onr behaviour among thofe who 
can only repay us by reciprocal love. We mult fhCw 
the fincerity of our principles and profefBons by acting 
confidently with them, not only in the fenate, in the 
field, in the pulpit, at the bar, or in any public affem- 
bly, but at the fire-Jidf. 
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The Voyage of Life j an Allegory. 

' T IFE/ fays Seneca, * is a voyage, in the progrefs 
jLa of which we are perpetually changing our 
fcenes : We firft leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
better or more pleafing part of old-age.' — The perufal 
of this paflage having excited in me a train of reflec- 
tions on the date of man, the inceflant flu&uation of 
his willies, the gradual change of his difpofition to all 
external obje&s, and the thoughtleflhcfs with which 
he floats along the ftream of time, I funk into a 11 um- 
ber amidft my meditations, and, on a fudden, found 
my ears filled with the tumults of labour, the (houts of 
alacrity, the flirieks of alarm, the whittle of winds, and 
the dafh of waters. 

My aftonjfhment for a time reprefTed my curiofity ; 
tut foon recovering myfelf fo far as to inquire whither 
we were going, and what was the caufe of fuch clamour 
and confufion ? I was told that we were launching out 
into the ocean of Life ; that we had already pafTed the 
(traits of Infancy, in which multitudes had perifhed, 
feme by the weaknefs and fragility of their veflels, and 
more by the folly, perverfenefs, or negligence of thofe 
who undertook to fteer them ; and that we were now 
on the main fea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of fecurity than the care of the 
pilot, whom it was always in our power to chufe, among 
great numbers that offered their dire&ion and affiftance. 
I then looked round with anxious eagernefs; and 
firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ftream flowing 
through flowery lflands, which every one that failed 
along feemed to behold with pleafure-, but no fooner 
touched, than the current* which, though not noify or 
turbulent, was vet irrcfiftibk, bore him away. Be- 
yond thefe iflands all was darknefs, not co\xVi wj <& 

C \5dr 
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the paflengers dcfcribe the fliore at which he firft env» 
barked. 

Before me, and on either fide, was an expanfe of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with fo thick a 
mill, that the mod perfpicacious eye could fee but a 
little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools ; for many funk unexpedtedry while they were 
courting the gale with full fails, and infulting thofe 
whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, 
were the dangers, and fo thick the darknefs, that np 
caution could confer fecurity. Yet there were many, 
who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their followers into 
whirlpools, or by violence pufhed thofe whom they 
found in their way againft the rocks. 

The current was invariable and infurmountable ; but 
though it was impoflible to fail againft it, or to return 
to thj place that was once pafled, yet it was not fp 
violent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, fince, though none could retreat back frorp 
danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique direc- 
tion. 

It was, however, not very common to fteer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by fome univerfal infa- 
tuation, every man appeared to think himfelf fafe, tho* 
he faw his conforts every moment finking round him ; 
and no fooner had the waves clofed over them, than 
their fate and their mifcondu£t were forgotten j the 
voyage was purfued with the fame jocund confidence ; 
every man congratulated himfelf upon the foundnefs of 
his veflel, and believed himfelf able to item the whirl- 
pool in which his friend was fwallowed, or glide over 
the rocks on which he was dafhed : Nor was it often 
obferved that the fight of a wreck made any man change 
his courfe j if he turned for a moment, he fqen forgot 
the rudder, and left himfelf again to the difpofal of 
chance. 

This negligence diil not proceed from indifference, 

or from weafmeb of their prefent condition; for not 

one of thofe who thus ruihed upon deft.iuft.loti failed, 

NJJVvtK 
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"When he was finking, to call upon his aflbciates for th^t 
help which could not now be given him : And many 
fpent their laft moments in cautioning others againit 
the folly by which they were intercepted in the mid ft 
of their courfe. Their benevolence was fometimes 
praifed, but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The veffels in which we had embarked being con- 
Tefledly Unequal to the turbulence of the ftream of Life, 
were vifibly ihipaifed in the courfe of the voyage, fo 
that every paflenger was certain, that how long foever 
lie might, by favourable accidents or by inceflant vigi- 
lance, be preferved, he muft fink, at laft. 

This neceffity of perifhing hlight have been expe&ed 
to fadden the gay, and intihlidate the daring, at leaft 
to keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual tor- 
ments, and hinder them from any enjoyment of the 
varieties and gratifications which nature offered them 
as the folace of their labours ; yet in efFecl: none feemed 
lefs to expe& deftruftion than thofe to whom it was 
raoft dreadful ; they all had the art of concealing their 
danger from themfelves; and thofe who knew their 
Inability to bear the fight of the terrors that embarrafled 
their way, took care never to look forward, but found 
fome amufement of the prefent moment, and generally 
entertained themfelves by playing wjth Hope, who was 
the conftant aflbciate of the Voyage of Life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to thofe 
whom (he favoured moft, was, not that they mould 
efcape, but that they fhould fink laft ; and with this 
promife every one was fatisfied, though he laughed at 
the reft for feeming to believe it. Hope, indeed, ap- 
parently mocked the credulity of her companions 5 for, 
in proportion 4s their veflels gTew leaky, me redoubled 
her afiurances of fafety ; and none were more bufy in 
making provifion for a long voyage, than they whom 
all but themfelves faw likely to perifh foon by irrepara- 
ble decay. 

. In the midft of the current of Life was the gulph of 
Intemperance* a dreadful whirlpool, fatet(££tfc£ -wSbi 
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The Necessity of forming religious Priucipk^ 

at an early Age. 

AS foon as you are capable of refle&ion, you muft 
perceive that there is a righ,t and wrong in human 
a&ions. You fee that thofe "who are born with the 
fame advantages of fortune, are not all equally profpe* 
rous in the courfe of life. While fo/ne o( them, by 
wife and fteady condu&, attain diftin&ion in the world* 
and pafs their days with comfort and honour » others 
of the fame rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, for* 
feit the advantages of their birth, involve themfehrej 
in much mifery, and end in being a difgrace to theft 
friends, and a burden on feqiety. Early, then, you 
may learn that it is not on the external condition in 
which you find yourfelves placed, but on the part 
which you are to a£t, that your welfare or unbappin 
nefs, your honour or infamy, depend* New, when 
beginning to aft that part, what can be of greater mo* 

.. ment, than to regulate your plan of conduct with tha 
moft ferious attention, before you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errors ? If, inftead of exerting 
refle&ion for this valiiable purpofe, you deliver your- 
felves up, at fo. critical a thne, to floth and pleafure; 
if you refufe to liften to any counfellor but humour, or 
to attend to any purfuit except that of amufement ; if 
you allow yourfelves to float loofe and carelefs on the 
tide of life, ready to receive any dire&ion which the 
current of f aflwem may chance to give you j what can 
you expeft to foUaw from fuch beginnings ? While fo 
many around you we undergoing the fed confequences 
of a like indifcvttSQn> far what It&fon {hall not thefe 
confequences exttftd to you ? Skgfi yOu only attain 
fuccete without that preparation, and efcape dangers 
without that precaution* which is required of others? 

Shall happinefs grow up to you of its own *££Bt&* *M> 
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folicit your acceptance, when, to the red of mankind* 
it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquilition of 
labour and care .'—-Deceive not yourfelves with Aich 
arrogant hopes. Whatever be your rank, Providence 
will not, for your fake, rcverfe its eftabliihed order.— 
By liftening to wife admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of ferious 
thought, you may enfure cheerfulnefs for the reft of 
your life i but by delivering yourfelves up at prefent 
to giddinefs and levity, you lay the foundation of loft- 
ing hea vinefs of heart 
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'The Virtue of Gentleness. 

GENTLENESS correfts whatever is cffcnfive in 
our manners; and, by a eonftant train of hu* 
mane attentions, ftudies to alleviate the burden of com- 
mon mifery. Its office, therefore, is extenfive. It is 
not, like fome other virtues, called forth only on pe- 
culiar emergencies *, but it is continually in aftion,* 
when we are engaged in intercourfe with men. It 
ought to form our addrefs, to regulate our fpeech, and 
to difFufe itfelf over our whole behaviour. 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by fome, that this 
gentlenefs, on which we now infill, regards only thofe 
fmaller offices in life, which, in their eyes, are not ef- 
fential to religion and goodnefs. Negligent, they con* 
iefs, on flight occafions, of the government of theif 
temper, or the regulation of their behaviour, they arc - 
attentive, as they pretend, to the great duties of bene* 
ficence ; and ready, whenever the opportunity pre* 
fents, to perform important fervices to. their fellow* 
creatures. But let fuch perfons reflect, that' the occa* 
fions of performing thofe important good deeds very 
rarely occur. Perhaps their fituation in life, or the 
nature of their connexions, may, in a great meafure, 
exclude them from fuch opportunities. Great events 
give fcope for great virtues ; but the main tenor of hu- 
man life is compofed of fmall occurrences. Within 
the round of thefe, lie the materials of the happinefs of 
mod men ; the fubje£h of their duty, and the trials of 
their virtue. Virtue muft be formed and fupported, 
not by unfrequent a£ts, but by daily and repeated ex- 
ertions. In order to its becoming either vigorous of 
ufeful, it muft be habitually a&ive ; not breaking forth 
occafionally with a tranfient luftre, like the blaze of 
the comet; but regular in its returns, like the Jight of 
days not like the aromatic gale, wYiidifomttmt*fea&& 
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the fenfe ; but, like the ordinary breeze, which puri- 
fies the air, and renders it healthful. 

Years may pafs over our heads, without affording 
any opportunity for afls of high beneficence, or ex- 
tenfive utility. Whereas not a day pafles, but in the 
common tranfa&ions of life, and efpecially in the in- 
tercourfe of domeftic fociety, gentlenef* finds* place iot 
promoting the hanpinefs of others, and for ftrengthening 
in ourfelves the habit of virtue. 

Gentlenefs is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. Amidft the ftrife of interfering interefts, 
it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 
the feeds of harmony. 

Whatever ends a good man can be fuppofed to pur- 
fue,^ gentlenefs will be found to favour them ; it pre- 
pofiefies and wins every heart ; it perfuades, when every 
other argument fails ; often difarms the fierce, and 
often melts the ftubbonw- Whereas, harflmefs con- 
firms the oppofition it would fubdue * and, of an in- 
different perfon, creates an enemy. 

Whatever may be the efieft of this virtue on our 
external condition, its influence on our internal enjoy- 
ment is Certain and powerful. That inward tranquil- 
lity which it promotes, is the firil requifite to every 
pkafurahle feeling. It is the calm and clear atmof- 
pbere, the ferenity and funfhine of the mind. When 
benignity and gentlenefs reign within, we are always 
lead in hazard of being ruffled from without; every 
perfcn, and every occurrence, are beheld in the moft 
favourable light. But let fome clouds of difguft and 
ill-humour gather on the mind, and immediately the 
fcene changes : Nature feems transformed ; and the 
appearance of all things is blackened to our view. 
The gentle mind is like the fmooth ftream, which re- 
fie£ts every objed in its juft proportion, and in its 
faireft colours. The violent fpirit, like troubled wa- 
ters, renders back the images of things diftorted and 
broken ; and communicates to them all that difordered 

motion whkb arifeg fokly from its own *^\t&vtf\. 
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Religion never to be treated zvith Levity. 

IMPRESS your minds with reverence for all thaf 
is facred. Let ilo wantonnefs of youthful fpirits,- 
no compliance with the intemperate thirth of others, 
ever betray you into profane follies. Befides the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a more odious 
appearance of petulance and prefumption to youth, 
than the affe&ation of treating religion with levity. 
Inftead of being ail evidence of fuperior underftanding, 
it difcovers a pert and (hallow mind; which, vain of 
the firft (matterings of knowledge, prefumes to make 
light of what the reft of mankind revert. At the fame" 
time, you are not to imagine, that when exhorted t& 
be religious, you are called upon to become more for* 
mal and folemn in your manners than others of the 
fame years ; or to ere£t yourfelves into fupercilious re- 
provers of thofe around you. The fpirit of true reli* 
gion breathes gentlenefs and affability. It gives a na- 
tive unaffected eafe to the behaviour. It is fecial* 
kind, and cheerful; far removed from that glodmy and 
illiberal fuperftition which clouds the brow, fhafpenS 
the temper, deje&s the fpirit* arid ttaches men fo fit 
themfelves fof another world, by negle&ing the con- 
cenis of this* Let your religion, on the contrary, con- 
nect preparation for heaven with an honourable dis- 
charge of the duties of a&ive life. Of fuch religion 
difcover, on every proper occafion, that you are not 
afliamed ; but avoid making any unneedfery oftentation 
of it before the world.. 

To piety join modefty and docility, reverence of 
your parents, and fubmiflion to thofe who are your 
fuperiors in knowledge, in ftation, and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modefty is 
one of its chief ornaments, and has ever been efteem- 
ed a prefage of ruing merit. When entering on the 
career of li% it is your part not to affume the reins 

as 
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3i yet into your hands ; but to commit youi felvcs to 
the guidance of the more experienced, and to become 
wife by the wifdom of thofe who have gone before you. 
Of all the follies incident to youth, there arc none 
vbich either deform its prcfent appearance, or blaft 
lheprofpe£t of its future profperiry, more than fclf- 
ctmccit, prefumption, and obftinacy. By checking its 
natural progrefs in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity; and frequently produce mi ("chiefs which 
can never be repaired. Yet thefe are rices too com- 
monly found among the young. Big with enterprize, 
and elated by hope, they refolve to trull for fuccefs to 
none but themfelves. Full of their own abilities, they 
deride the admonitions which are given them by their 
friends, aa the timorous fugge (lions of age. Too wife 
to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too forward to be 
refrained, they plunge, with precipitant indifcretion, 
into the tnicift of the dangers with which life abounds, . 
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The Balance of Happiness equal. 

AN extenfive contemplation of human affairs wiH 
lead us to this conclufion, that among die dif- 
ferent conditions and ranks of men, the balance of hap*, 
pinefs is prjferved in a great meafure equal ; and that 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, 
in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each others 
than is commonly imagined. In the lot of man, xnu» 
tual compensations, both of pleafure and of pain, uai- 
verfally take place. Providence never intended that 
any ftate here (hould be either completely happy, or 
entirely miferable. If the feelings of pleafure are more 
numerous, and more lively, in the higher departments 
of life, fuch alfo are thofe of pain. If opulence in* 
creafes our gratifications, it increafes, in tl\e fame prd* 
portion, our defires and demands. If the poor are 
confined to a more narrow circle, yet within that circle 
lie molt of thofe natural fatisfa&ions which, after all 
the refinements of art, are found to be the moft genuine 
and true. In a ftate, therefore, where there is neither 
fo much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be 
dreaded on the other, as at firft appears, how fubmif- 
five ought we to be to the difpofal of Providence*! How 
temperate in our defires and purfuits ! How much 
more attentive to preferve our virtue, and to improve 
our minds, than to gain the doubtful and equivocal ad- 
vantages of worldly profperity ! 

When we read the hiftory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiftory of the follies and crimes of men ? 
We may dignify thofe recorded tranfa&ions, by calling 
them the intrigues of ftatefinen, and the exploits of 
conquerors ; but they are, in truth, no other than the 
efforts of difcontent to efcape from its mifery, and the 
ftruggles of contending paffions among unhappy. men. 
The hiftory of mankind has ever been a continued tra- 
gedys the world, a great theatre, eiJ^v^^VVifcferaft 
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repeated fcene, of the follies of men (hooting forth 
into guilt, and of their paffions fermenting, by a quick 
proceft, into mifery. 

Bat can we believe, that the nature of man came 
forth in this ftate from the han^s of its gracious Crea- 
tor ? Did he frame this world, and (lore it with inha- 
bitants, folely that it might be replenifhed with crimes 
and misfortunes ? In the moral, as well as in the na- 
tural world, we may plainly difcern the figns of fome 
violent contufion, which has (nattered the original 
workmanfhip of the Almighty. Amidft this wreck of 
human nature, traces (till remain which [indicate its 
Author. Thofe high powers of confcience and reafon, 
that capacity for happinefs, that ardour of enterprize, 
that glow of affe&ion, which, often break through the 
gloom of human vanity and guilt, are like the fcattered 
columns, the broken arches, and defaced fculptures of 
fome fallen temple, whofe ancient fplendour appears a- 
midft its ruins. So confpicuous in human nature are 
thofe chara&ers, both of a high origin and of a de- 
graded ftate, that, by many religious fe£h throughout 
the earth, they have been feen and confefled. A tra- 
dition feems to have pervaded almoft all nations, that 
Ac human race had either, through fome offence, for- 
feited, or, through fome misfortune, loft, that ftation 
of primaeval honour which they once poflefled. But 
while, from this do&rine, ill-underftood, and involved 
in many fabulous tales, the nations wandering in Pagan 
darkneis could draw no confequences that were juft ; 
while, totally ignorant of the nature of the diieafe, 
they fought in " vain for the remedy; the fame divine 
revelation, which has informed us in what manner our 
apoftacy arofe, from the abufe of our rational powers, 
has inftrufted us alfo how we may be reftored to virtue 
and to happinefs. 
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Alcander- and Septaniui. 

ATHENS, long after the decline of the 1 
empire, ftill continual the feat of learning, polite- 
ness, and wifdom. Theodoric, the Oftrogoth, repaired 
the fchools which barbarity was Suffering to fall into 
decay, and continued thofe penfions to men of learning, 
-which avaricious governors had monopolized. 

In thia city) and about this period* Alcander and 
Septircius were fellow-ftudcnts together. The one, 
the mod fubtk reafoner of all the Lyceum ; the other, 
the molt eloquent fpeaker in the academic grove 
Mutual admiration fooo begot a fvietidfliip. - Their 
fortunes were nearly equal) and they were natives of 
the two molt celebrated cities in the world; for Al- 
cander was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this ftate of harmony they lived for fome.time 

together, when Alcander, after pa fling the firft part of 

youth in the indolence of philofophy, thought at length 

of entering into the bufy worAd ■, mv& u * ftjt^ \Kt* 
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ti'ous to this, placed his affe&ion on Hypatia, a lady 
of eiquifite beauty. The day of their intended nup- 
tials was fixed ; the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed; and nothing now remained, but her being 
condofictt in triumph to the apartment of the intended 

vncgiuuuK 
Afcander's exultation in his own happinefa, or being 

tmlfclfc t» enjoy any fatisfadion without making his 
friend- Septrmius a partner,, prevailed upon him to in- 
troduce Hypatia to his fellow ftudent ; which he did, 
wkh w& die gaiety of a man who found himfelf equally 
happy in friendfhip and in love. But this was an in- 
terview fatal to the future peace of both ; for Septi- 
mus no fooncT faw her, but he was (mitten with an 
involuntary paflion; and though he ufed every effort 
to fupprefs defires at once fo imprudent and fo unjuft, 
the emotions of' his mind in a fhort time became fo 
ftrong, that they brought on a fever, which the phyfi- 
cians judged incurable. 

During this illnefs, Alcander watched him with all 
the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his miftrefs to 
join in thofc amiable offices of friendfhip. The faga- 
city of the phyfieians, by thefe means, foon difcovered 
that the caufe of their patient's diforder was love ; and 
Alcander being apprifed of their difcovery, at length 
extorted a confeflion from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to defcribe the con- 
flict between love and friendfhip in the bread of Alcan- 
der on this oecafion ; it is enough to fay, that the A- 
thenians were at that time arrived at fuch refinement 
in morals, that every virtue was carried to excefs. In 
ftort, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up his in- 
tended bride in all her charms to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his connivance, and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 
pected a change in the conftitution of the now happy 
Septirains. In a few days he was perfectly recovered, 
*nd fet out with hh fair partner for Rome. \tet^ V| 
suj exertion of thofc talents which he Nm fo e^tCL\\\t.x^ 
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poflefled of, Septimius, in a few years, arrived at the 
higheft dignitiSs of the date, and was conftituted the 
city judge, or praetor. * . 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being feparated fronvhis friend and his miftrefs, but a 
profecution was alfo commenced againft him by the 
relations of Hypatia, for having bafely given up his 
bride, as was fuggefted, for money. His innocence of 
the crime laid to his charge, and even his eloquence in 
his own defence, were not able to withftand the influ- 
ence of a powerful party. He was caft, and condemned 
to pay an enormous fine. However, being unable to 
raife fo large a fum at the time appointed, his pofTef- 
fiens were confiscated, he himfelf was dripped of the 
habit of freedom, expofed as a Have in the market- 
place, and fold to the higheft bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchafer, Al- 
cander, with fome other companions in diftrefs, was 
carried into that region of defolation and fterility. His 
ftated employment was to follow the herds of an im* 
perjous mailer, and his fuccefs in hunting was all that 
was allowed him to fupply his precarious fubfiftence. 
Every morning waked him to a renewal of famine or 
toil, and every change of feafon ferved but to aggravate 
his unfheltered diftrefs. After fome years of bondage, 
however, an opportunity of efcaping offered; he em* 
braced it with ardour ; fo that, travelling by night, and 
lodging in caverns by day> to ihorten a long ftory, he 
at laft arrived in Rome. The fame day on which Al- 
cander arrived, Septimius fat adminiftering juftice in 
the Forum, whither our wanderer came, expecting to 
be inftantly known, and publicly acknowledged, by his 
former friend. Here he flood the whole day amongft 
the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and ex- 
pelling to be taken notice of; but he was fo much al- 
tered by a long fucceffion of hardfliips, that he continued 
unnoticed amongft the .reft; and, in the evening, when 
he was going up to the praetor's chair, he was brutally 
repulfed by die attending li&ots. T\\fc attfttinoa c£ 
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the poor is generally driven from one ungrateful objeft 
to another ; for night coming on, he now found him- 
fclf wider the neceffity of feeking a place to lie in, and 
jtt knew not where to apply. All emaciated, and in 
rap as he was, none of the citizens would harbour fo 
much wretchednefs ; and fleeping in the ftreets might 
be attended with interruption or danger : In (hort, he 
was obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 
without the city, the ufual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
md defpair. In this manfion of horror, laying his 
head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his imferies for a 
while in fleep ; and found, on his flinty couch, more 
cafe than beds of down can fupply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers 
came to make this their retreat; but happening to dis- 
agree about the divifion of their plunder, one of them 
(tabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrance. In thefe circumftances he 
was found next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
This naturally inducing a farther inquiry, an alarm 
was fpread; the cave was examined; and Alcander 
was apprehended, and accufed of robbery and murder. 
The circumftances againit him were ftrong, and the 
wretchednefs of his appearance confirmed fufpicion. 
Misfortune and he were now fo long acquainted, that 
he at laft became regardkfs of life. He detefted a 
world where he had found only ingratitude, falfehood, 
and cruelty ; he was determined to make no defence ; 
and, thus lowering with refolution, he was dragged, 
bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. 
As the proofs were pofitive againft him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge was proceed- 
ing to doom him to a mod cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was foot* 
divided by another obje£t. The robber, who had been 
really guilty, was apprehended felling his plunder, and, 
(buck with a panic, had confefled his crime. He was 
brought bound to the fame tribunal, atvA ra^YC&A. 
ererjr other pcrfon of any partneritup iix tut $wto- K5l- 

©3 crato? 
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cander's innocence therefore appeared; but the fallen 
raftinefs of his conduct remained a wonder to the fur- 
rounding multitude (_ but their aitoniihment was ftill 
 fanher encrcafed when they faw the judge ftart from 
his tribunal to embrace -the fappofed criminal : Septi- 
mius recollected his friend and former benefactor, and 
hung upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. Need 
the fequel be related ? Alcander was acquitted ; fliared 
the friendship and honours of the principal citizens of 
Rome; lived afterwards in happinefs and cafe; and 
left it to be engraven on his tomb, That no circum- 
ftances are fo defperate which Providence may not 
relieve. 
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The Acquisition of a Virtuous Disposition a 
* - necessary Part of Education. 



WHEN you look forward to thofe plans of life, 
which either your circumftances have fug- 
gefted, or your friends have propofed, you will not 
hefitate to acknowledge, that in order to purfue them 
with advantage, fome previous difcipline is requifite. 
Be aflured, that whatever is to be your profeflion, no 
education is more neceflary to your fuccefs than the 
acquirement of virtuous difpoiitions and habits. This 
is the univerfal preparation for every character, and 
every ftation of life. Bad as the world is, refpe£t is 
always paid to virtue. In the ufual courfe of human 
affairs it will be found, that a plain underftanding, 
joined with acknowledged worth, contributes more to 
profperity than the brighteft parts without probity or 
honour. Whether fcience, or bufinefs, or public life, 
be your aim, virtue ftill enters for a principal (hare 
into all thofe great departments of fociety. It is con- 
nected with eminence, in every liberal art ; with repu- 
tation, in every branch of fair and ufeful bufinefs ; with 
diftin&ion, in every public ftation. The vigour which 
it gives the. mind) and the Weight which it adds to 
ehara&er ; the generous fentiments which it breathes, 
the undaunted fpirit which it infpires, the ardour of 
diligence which it quickens, the freedom which it 
procures from pernicious and difhonourable avoca- 
tions, are the foundations of all that is high in fame, 
or great in fuccefs, among men. Whatever orna- 
mental or engaging endowments you may poflefs, 
virtue is a neceflary requifite, in order to their mining 
with proper luftre. Feeble are the attra&ions of the 
faireft form, if it be fufpe&ed that notlvvft^ VtihsxL 
correfponds to the pleafing appearance, v*vft\ox&. — 
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Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is fuppofed 
to be the vehicle of malice. By whatever arts you 
may at firft attract the attention, yon can.. hold the 
elteem and fecure the hearts of others only by amiable 
difpoGtions and the accompli foments of the mind, 
Thdc are the qualities whofe influence will laft, when 
the luftre of all that once fparkled and dazzled has 
pafled away. * , 
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Valuable Opportunities once lost can never be 

recalled. 



LET not any one vainly imagine, that the time and 
valuable opportunities which are now loft, can 
hereafter be recalled at will ; or that he who has run 
out his youthful days in diffipation and pleafure, will 
lave it in his power to (lop when he pleafes, and make 
a wifer ufe of his riper years. Yet this is too generally 
the fallacious hope that flatters the youth in his fen- 
foal indigencies, and leads him infenfibly on in the 
treacherous ways of vice, till it is too late to return. 
There are few, who, at one plunge, fo totally immerge 
in pleafures, as to drown at once all power of reafon 
and confcience : They promife themfelves, that they 
can indulge their appetites to fuch a point only, and can 
check and turn them back when they have run their 
allotted race. I do not indeed fay, that there never 
have been perfdhs in whom the ftrong ferment d£ 
youthful lufts may have happily fubfided, and who 
may have brought forth fruits of amendment, and dis- 
played many eminent virtues. God forbid ! that even 
the mod licentious vices of youth fhould be abfolutely 
incorrigible. But I may venture to affirm, that the in- 
stances in this cafe have been fo rare, that it is very 
dangerous for any one to truft to the experiment, upon 
a prefumption that he (hall add to the number. The 
only fure way to make any proficiency in a virtuous 
life, is to fet out in it betimes. It is then, when our 
inclinations are trained up in the way that they fhould 
lead us, that cuflom foon makes the beft habits the 
moft agreeable; the ways of wifdom become the ways 
. of pleafantnefs, and every ftep we advance, they grow 
more eafy and more delightful. But, on the contrary, 
when vicious, headftrong appetites are to Vie tc&£yk&&* 
and inveterate habits to be corxe£ted> Nvtaft. fecxstos 
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can we give ourfelves, that we (hall have either incli- 
nation, refolution, or power, to flop and turn back, 
and recover the right way from which we have fc. long 
and fo widely wandered, and enter upon a new life, 
when perhaps our ftrength now faileth us, and we 
know not how near we may be to our journey's end ? 
Thefe reflexions I have fuggefted principally for the 
fake of thofe, who* allowing themfelves in gieater in* 
dulgencies than are confiftent with a liberal and virtue 
©us education, give evident proofs that they are not 
fufficiently aware of the dangerous encroachments, and 
the peculiar deceitfulnefs, of pleafurable fin. Happy 
for them, would they once ferioufly coufider their 
ways! and no time can be more proper, than when 
thefe folemn feafons of recolkfkiot* and religions difc 
eipline (hould particularly difpofis them to> ferioufnefi 
and thought. They would then discover, that though 
they are awhile carried gently and fupinely down the 
fraooth ftream of pleafure, yet foon the torrcn^ witt 
grow too violent to be ftemmcd * the waves wiH arifc* 
and dafii them upon rocks, or fink them in whirlpools; 
It is therefore the part of prudence torftop (hart while 
they may, and to divert their courfe into a different 
channel ; which, whatever obftruAkm* and difficulties 
they may labour with at firft, will every day become 
more pra&icable and pleafing, and will affinccdiy carry 
them to a fereoe and fecurc haven. 



On 
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On Benevolence and Humanity. 

YOUTH i the proper feafon of cultivating the be- 
nevolent and humane afie&ioas. As a great part 
•f y*ur happbefs is to depend on the conneftiofis 
which you, forat with others, it is of high importance 
that you acquire betimes the temper and the manners 
which will render fuch connections comfortable. Let 
a fenfe of juftice be the foundation of all focial quali- 
ties. In your molt early intercourfe with the world, 
and even in your youthful amufements, let no unfair- 
ness be found. Engrave on your mind that facred rule, 
of ' doing in all things to others, according as you wifh 
that they fhould do unto you. 9 For this end, imprefs 
yourfelves with a deep fenfe of the original and natu- 
ral equality of men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you poflefs, never difplay them with an 
oftentatious fuperiority. Leave the fubordinations to 
rank, to regulate the intercourfe of more advanced 
years. At prefent it becomes you to a£t among your 
companions, as man with man. Remember how un- 
known to you are the viciflitudes of the world; and 
how often they, on whom ignprant and contemptuous 
young men once looked down with fcorn, have rifen 
to be their fuperiors in -future years. Companion is 
an emotion, of which you never ought to be afhamed. 
Graceful in youth is the tear of fympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not eafe and 
indulgence contract your afie&ions, and wrap you up 
in felfifh enjoyment. Accuftom yourfelves to think of 
the diftrefles of human life ; of the folitary cottage, the 
dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Never fport 
with pain and diftrefs, in any of your amufements *, nor 
treat even the meaneft infeft with wanton cruelty. 

In order to render yourfelves amiable in fociety, cor- 
rc£t every appearance of harfhnefs in behaviour. Let 
that courtefy diftinguiih your demeauout^ladv^vw^ 
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not fo much from ftudicd politenefs, as from a mild 
and gentle heart. Follow the cuftoms of the world in 
matters indifferent ; but ftop when they become finful. 
Let your manners be fimple and natural ; and of courfe 
they will be engaging. Affectation is certain deformf- 
ty. by forming yourfelves on fantaftic models, and 
vying with one another in every reigning folly, the 
young begin with .being ridiculous, and end in being 
vicious. 



a, 



I 
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On the Advantages of Conversation. 

• 

T is with much pleafute J look back upon that phi* 

lofophical week which 1 lately enjoyed -at -; 

as there is no part, perhaps, of focial life which affords 
more real fatisfa&ion than thofe hours which one 
pafifes in rational and unreferved converfation. The 
free communication of fentiments amongft a fet of in- 
genuous and fpeculative friends, fuch as thofe you gave 
me the opportunity of meeting, throws the mind into 
the mod advantageous exercife, and mews the ftrength 
or weaknefs of its opinions, with greater force of con- 
vfc&ion than any other method we can employ. 

That " it is not good for man to be alone," is true 
in more views of our fpecies than one; and fociety 
gives ftrength to our reafon, as well as polifh to our 
manners. The foul, when left entirely to her own fo- 
litary contemplations, is infenfibly drawn by a fort of 
conftitutional bias, which generally leads her opinions 
to the fide of, her inclinations; Hence it is that {he- 
contra&s thofe peculiarities of. reafoning, and little ha-* 
bits of thinking, which fo often coiinrm her in the 
moft-fantaftical errors. But nftthihg k more likely to 
recover the mind from this &lfe bent, than the coun- 
terwarmth of impartial debate. Converfation opens 
our views, and gives our faculties a more vigorous 
play ; it puts us upon turning our notions on every fide, 
and holds them up to a light that difcovers thofe latent 
flaws, which would probably have lain concealed in the 
gloom of unagitated abftra&ion. Accordingly, one 
may remark, that moft of thofe wild doftrines, which 
have been let loofe upon the, world, have generally 
owed their birth to perfons whofe circumftances or dif- 
pofitions have given them the feweft opportunities of 
canvaffing their refpe&ive fyftems in the way of free 
and friendly debate. Had the authors of many an ex- 
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travagant hypothecs difcufled their principles in priv 
circles, ere they had given vent to them in public, t 
obfervation of Varro had never, perhaps, been mai 
(or never, at leaft, with fo much juftice) that '• tbi 
" is no opinion fo abfurd, but has feme philofopher 
" «thcr to produce in its fupport." 
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Tlie Hill of Science ; a Vision. 

IN that feafon of the s year when the fereiiity of tJic 
Iky, the various fruits which cover the ground, the 
difcoloured foliage of the trees, and all the fweet but 
fading graces of infpiring autumn, open the mind to 
benevolence, and difpofe it for contemplation, I was 
Wandering 4 m a beautiful and romantic country, till 
curiofity began to give way to wearinefs; and I fat 
tbe down on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
mofs, where the ruftling of the falling leaves, the darn- 
ing of waters, and the hum of the diftant city, foothcd 
fry mind into the moil perfect tranquillity, and deep 
infenubly ftole upon me, as I was indulging the agree* 
able reveries which the obje&s around me naturally 
infpired. 

I immediately found myfelf in a,vaft extended plain, 
in the middle of which attfe a mountain higher than I 
bad before any conception of. It was covered with a 
Multitude of people, chiefly youth; many of whom 
preffed forwards with the livelieft expreflion of ardour 
b their countenance, though the way was in many places 
fteep and difficult. I obferved, that thofe who had but 
jolt begun to climb the hill thought themfelves not far 
from the top ; but, as they proceeded, new hills were 
Continually riling to their view, and the fummit of the 
aigheft they could before difcern feemed but the foor 
rf another, till the mountain at length appeared to lofe 
ttfelf in Ihe clouds. As I was gazing on thefe things 
Wth aftoniihment, my good genius fuddenly appear- 
ed: The mountain before thee, faid he, is the Hill of 
Science. On the top is the Temple of Truth, whofe 
bead is above the clouds, *and a veil of pure light covers 
her face. Obferve the progrefs of her votaries; t'c 
Blent and attentive. 

I faiv that the only regular approach, to iJhfc vs\o\\\\Vi vl 
*a$ by agate, called the Gate of Language*. \x. ^'* 

E* ^ 
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kept by a woman of a penfive and thoughtful appear- 
ance, whofe lips were continually moving, as though 
(he repeated fomething to herfelf. Her name was 
Memory. On entering this firft inclofure, I was ftun- 
ned with a confufed murmur of jarring voices, and <W- 
fonant founds ; whidh increafed upon me to fuch a de- 
gree, that I was utterly confounded, and could compare 
the noife to nothing but the confufion of tongues at 
Babel. The road was alfo rough and ftony ; and ren- 
dered more difficult by heaps of rubbifh continually 
tumbling down from the higher parts of the mountain > 
and broken ruins of ancient buildings, which the tra- 
vellers were obliged to climb over at every ftep ; inib- 
Jtiuch that many, difgufted with fo rough a beginning,, 
turned back, and attempted the mountain no more: 
While others, having conquered this difficulty, had not 
fpirjts to afcend further, and fitting down on tome 
rubbifh, harangued the multitude below with the great- 
eft marks of importance and fel&complacency. 

About half-way up the hill, I obferved on each fide 
of the path a thick foreft covered with continual foga» 
and cut out into labyrinths, crofe alleys, and ferpentine 
walks, entangled with thorns and briars. This was 
called the Wood of Error ; and I heard the voices of 
many who were loft up and down in it, calling to one 
another, and endeavouring in vain to extricate themi- 
felves. The trees in many places fhot their boughtf 
over the path, and a thick mift often refted on it ; yet 
.never fo much, but that it was difcernible by the light 
which beamed from the countenance of Truth. 

In the pleafanteft part of the mountain were placed 
the Bowers of the Mufes, whofe office it was to cheer" 
the fpirits of the travellers, and encourage their faint* 
ing fteps with fongs from their divine harps. 

After I had obferved thefe .things, I turned my eye 

towards the multitudes who were climbing the fteep 

afcent, and obferved amongft them a youth of a lively 

Jook, a piercing eye, and fomething fiery and irregular 

*n nil his motions. His name was Gemu$. Wfe tatted 
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like an eagle up the mountain, and left his companions 
gazing after him with envy and admiration ; but his 
progrefs was unequal, and interrupted by a thoufand 
caprices. When Pleafure warbled in the valley, he 
mingled in her train. When Pride beckoned towards 
the precipice, he ventured to the totterjng edge. He 
delighted in devious and untried paths; and made fo 
many excurfions from the road, that his feebler com- 
panions often outftripped him. I obferved that the 
Mufes beheld .him with partiality ; but Truth often 
frowned, and turned afide her face. While Genius 
was thus wafting his ftrength in eccentric flights, I faw 
a perfon of a very different appearance, named Appli- 
cation* He crept along with a flow and Unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain, patient- 
Jjr removing every ftone that obftru£led his way, till he 
law moft of thofe below him who had at firft derided 
his flow and toilfome progrefs. Indeed there were few 
who afcended the hill with equal and uninterrupted 
fteadinefs *, for, befide the difficulties of the way, they 
were continually foliated to turn afide by a numerous 
Crowd of Appetites, Paflions arid Pleafures, whofe im- 
portunity, when they had once complied with, they 
became lefs and lefs able to refill; ^nd though they 
often returned to the path, the afperities of the' road 
were more feverely felt, the hill appeared more deep 
and rugged, the fruits, which were wholefome and re- 
frefhing, feemed harfh and ill-tafted, their fight grew 
dim, and their feet tript at every little obftru&ion. 

I faw, with fome furprize, that the Mufes, whofe 
bufinefe was to cheer arid encourage thofe who were 
toiling up the afcent, would often fing in the Bowers 
of Pleafure, and accompany thofe who were carried 
away at the call of the Paflions ; they accompanied 
them, however, btit a little way, and always forfook 
them when .they loft fight of the hill. The tyrants 
then doubled their chains upon the unhappy captives, 
and led them away, without refiftancc, to the cells of 
Ignorance, or the jroanfions of Mifcry. Amot^ft t\\*. 
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Innumerable feducers, who were endeavouring to draw 
away the votaries of Truth from the path of Science, 
there was one, fo little formidable in her appearance, 
and fo gentle and languid in her attempts, that I fliould 
fcarcely have taken notice of her, but for the numbers 
fhe had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. Indo- 
lence (for fo fhe was called) far from proceeding to open 
hoftilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the . 
path, but contented herfelf with retarding their pro- 
grefs; and, the purpofe (he could not force them to a- 
bandon, (he perfuaded them to delay. Her touch had^ 
a power like that of the torpedo, which withered the 
ftrength of thofe who cam* within its influence. Her 
unhappy captives (till turned their faces towards the 
temple, and always hoped to arrive there; but the 
ground feemed to Aide from beneath their feet, and 
they found themfelves at the bottom, before they fu£- 
pecled they had changed their place. The placid fe- 
renity which at firft appeared in their countenance, 
changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, which 
was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they 
glided down the ftream of Infignincance ; a dark aud 
fluggifli water, which is curled oy no breeze, and en- 
livened by no murmur, till it falls into a dead fea, where 
the ftartled paflengers are awakened by the (hock, and 
the next moment buried in the gulph of Oblivion. ' 

Of all the unhappy deferters from the paths of Sci- 
ence, none feemed lefs able to return than the followers 
of Indolence. The captives of Appetite and Paifion 
could often fcize the moment, when their tyrants were 
languid or afleep, to efcape from their enchantment ; 
but the dominion of Indolence was conftant and unre- 
mitted, and feldom refilled till refinance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I turned my eyes 
towards the top. of the mountain, where the air was 
always pure and exhilarating, the path (haded with 
laurels and other ever-greens, and the effulgence which 
beamed from the face of the goddefs, feemed to fhed a 
glory round her votaries* Happy a {aid I> *re das<j who 
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are permitted to afcend the mountain ! — But while I 
was pronouncing this exclamation with uncommon 
ardour, I fdw ftanding belide me a form of diviner 
features and a more benign radiance. Happier, fai3 
She, are thofe whom Virtue conduces to the manfions 
of Content I What, faid I, does Virtue then refide in 
the vale ? I am found, faid (he, in the vale, and I illu- 
minate the mountain : I cheer the cottager at his toil, 
and infpirc the fage at his meditation. I mingle in the 
crowd of cities, and blefs the hermit in his cell. I have 
a temple in every heart, that owns my influence } and, 
to hun that withes for me, I am already preterit. Sci- 
ence may raife you to eminence, but I alone can guide 
rou to felicity ! While the goddefs was thus f peaking, 
I uretcbed out my arms towards her with a vehemence 
which broke my (lumbers. The chill dews were fall- 
ing around me, and the {hades of evening ftretched 
over the landfcape. I haftencd homeward, and re- 
figned the night to filence and meditation. 
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On Cruelty to Animals. 

MONTAIGNE thinks it fome refleftion upon hu* 
man nature Itfelf, that few people take delight 
in feeing beads carefs or play together, but almoft 
every one is pleafed to fee them lacerate and worry 
one another. I am forry this temper is become almoft 
a diftinguifhing character of our own nation, from the 
obfervation which is made by foreigners of our beloved 
pa (limes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. 
We mould find it hard to vindicate the deftroying any 
thing that has life, merely out of wantonnefs : Yet in 
this principle our children are bred up ; and one of the 
firft pleafures we allow them is, the licence of inflict- 
ing pain- upon poor animals : Almoft as foon as we arc 
fenfible what life .is ourfelves, we make it our fport to 
take it from other creatures. I cannot but believe a 
very good ufe might be made of the fancy which chife 
dren have for birds and in feels. Mr Locke takes notice 
of a mother who permitted them to her children, but 
rewarded or punifhed them as they treated them well 
or ill. This was no other than entering them betimes 
into a daily exercife of humanity, and improving their 
tery diverfion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, fome advantage might be taken of thtf 
common notion, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to des- 
troy fome forts of birds, as fwallows and martins* 
This opinion might poflibly arife from the confidence 
thefe birds feem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs ; fo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of. 
hofpitajky to murder them. As for Robin-red-breafts 
in particular, it is not improbable they t)we their fecu- 
rity to the old ballad of « The children in the wood." 
However it be, I don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, 
well- improved, and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the prefervation of many 

Innocent creatures, which are now expofed to all the 

wan tonne fs of an ignorant barbarity. 
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llicre are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reafon, to be treated as common ene- 
mies, wherever found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives, has coft at lead nine lives in ten of the whole 
race of them : Scarce a boy in the ftreet but has, in 
this point, outdone Hercules himfelf, who was famous 
for killing a mender that had but three lives. Whe- 
ther the unaccountable animofitv againft this ufeful 
domeftic may be any caufe of the general perfeeution 
of owls (who arc a fort of feathered cats), or whether it 
be only an unreafonable pique the moderns hare taken 
to a ferious countenance, I {hall not determine : Tho* 
I am inclined to believe the former ; fince I obferve 
the fole reafon alledged for the deftrudipn of frogs is 
becaufe they are like toads. Tet, amidft all the mis- 
fortunes of thefe unfriended creatures, 'tis fome hap- 
Jineft that we have not yet taken a fancy to eat them : 
or (hould our countrymen refine upon die French 
never fo little, 'tis not to be conceived to what unheard- 
of torments owls, cats, and frogs, may be yet referred. 
When we grow up to men, we have another fuceef- 
fion of fangutnary iports ; in particular, hunting. I 
dare not attack a diverfion which has fuch authority 
and cuftom to fupport it •, but muft have leave to be 
of opinion, that the agitation of that exercife, with 
die example and number of the chafers, not a little 
contribute to refill thofe checks, which compaffion 
would naturally fugged in behalf of the animal purfu- 
ed. Nor (hall I fay, with Monfieur Fieury, that this 
fport is a remain of the Gothic barbarity *, but I muft 
animadvert upon a certain cuftom yet in ufe with us, 
and barbarous enough to be derived from the Goths, Or 
even the Scythians ; I mean that favage compliment 
our huntfmen pafs upon ladies of quality, who are pre- 
fent at the death of a (tag, when they put the knife in 
their hands to cut the throat of a helplefs, trembling, 
and weeping creature. 



DatnW 
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Damon and PythiaSi 

DAMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean fe£t in 
philofophy, lived in the time of Dionyfius^ tfce 
tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual friendfhip was fo 
ftrong, that they were ready to die for one anothqn 
One of the two (for it is not known which) being coo* 
demned to death by the tyrant, obtained leave tOigo 
into his own country to fettle his affairs, on condition 
that the other fhould confent to be imprifoned in hja 
(lead, and put to death for him, if he did not rttutti 
before the day of execution. The attention of every 
one, and cfpecially of the tyrant himfelf, was excited 
to the higheft pitch ; as every body was curious to fee 
what would be the event of fo ftrange an affair; When 
the time was almoft elapfed, and he who was gone did 
not appear, the rafhnefs of the other, whofe fanguine 
friendfhip had put him upon running fo feemingly 
defperate a hazard, was univerfally blamed. But he 
ftill declared, that he had not the leaft (hadow of doubt 
in his mind of his friend's fidelity. The event fhewed 
how well he knew him. He came in due time, and 
furrendered himfelf to that fate, which he had no rea- 

S>n to think he fhould efcape ; and which he did not 
efire to efcape by leaving his friend to fuffer in his 
place. Such fidelity foftened even the favage heart of 
Dionyfius himfelf. He pardoned the condemned. He 
gave die two friends to one another ; and begged that 
they would take himfelf in for a third. 
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Valentine and Unnion. 

AT the fiege of Namur by the allies, there were in 
, the ranks of the company commanded by captain 
r Pmcent, in colonel Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one 
; Unnion a corporal, and one Valentine a private cen-| 
I tinel: There happened a difpute between thefe two 
men about an affair of love, which,, upon fome aggrava- 
tions, grew to an irreconcileable hatred. Unnion being 
i the officer of Valentine, took all opportunities even to 
| ftrike his rival, and profefs the fpitc and revenge which 
j moved him to it. The centinel bore it without refift- 
1 ante ; but frequently faid, he would die to be revenged 
of the tyrant. They had fpent whole months in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other complaining ; 
when, in the raidlt of this rage towards each other, 
they were commanded upon the attack of the caitle, 
where the corporal received a (hot in the tbA^H, -anA. 
fell j the French paSing .on, and he expe&\n^ Xo ^ 
trampled to death, called out to his enemy, « Wx*^** 
\«o£vgv« 
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lentinc ! can you leave me here f" Valentine immedi- 
ately ran back, and in the midft of a thick fire of the 
Jfanch, took the corporal upon his back, and brought 
hirJt through all that danger as far as the abbey of Sal- 
fin*! where a cannon ball took off his head : Hia body 
fill under hi* enemy, whom he was carrying off. TJn- 
nloli immediately forgot his wound, rofe up, tearing 
hit hair, and then threw himfelf upon the bleeding 
carcafe, crying, " Ah, Valentine ! was it for me, who 
hive fo barbaioufly ufed thee, that thou haft died ? J 
will not live after thee." He was not by any means 
td be forced from the body, but was removed with It 
bleeding id hia arms, and attended with tears by all 
their comrades who knew their enmity. 'When he 
«M brought to a tent, his wounds were dreflid by 
forts i tat. the neit day, ftill calling upon Valentin*, 
and lamenting his cruelties to him, he died in the pangs, 
of remorfe. 
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The Folly of inconsistent Expectations. 

THIS world may be confidered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortune cxpofes to our view 
various commodities, riches, eafe, tranquillity, fame, 
integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a 
fettled price. Our rime, our labour, our ingenuity, is 
fo much ready money, which we are to lay out to the 
bed advantage. Examine, compare, choofe, reje£t: 
But (land to your own judgment ; and do not, like 
children, when you have purchafed one thing, repine 
that you do not poflefs another which you did not pur- 
chafe. Such is the force of well-regulated induftry, 
that a fteady and vigorous exertion of our faculties, 
directed to one end, will generally infure fuccefs. 
Would you, for inftance, be rich ? Do you think that 
fingle point worth the facrificing every thing elfe to ? 
You may then be rich. Thoufands have become fo 
from the lowed beginnings, by toil, and patient dili- 
gence, and attention to the minuted articles of expence 
and profit. But you muft give up the plcafures of 
leifure, of a vacant mind, of a free unfufpicious tem- 

!>er. If you preferve your integrity, it mud be coarfe- 
pun and vulgar honedy. Thofe high and lofty no* 
tions of morals which you brought with you from the 
fchools mud be confiderably lowered, and mixed with 
the bafer alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded pru- 
dence. Tou mud learn to do hard, if not unjuft 
things ; and, for the nice embarraflments of a delicate 
and ingenuous fpirit, it is neceflary for you to get rid of 
them as fad as poffible. Tou mud (hut your heart 
againd the Mufes, and be content to feed your under- 
standing with plain houfehold truths. In fhort, you 
n\uft not attempt to enlarge your ideas, or polifh your 
tade, or refine your fentiments ; but mud keep on in 
on/5 beaten track, without turning afide eV&vet to ^Jwt 
right hand or to the left. — « But I owaxiol WatcCw. \» 

F toaA^CT 
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drudgery like this — I feel a fpirit above it." 'Tis well : 
Be above it then ; only do not repine that you are not 
rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, may be 
purchased — by Steady application, and long Solitary 
hours of ftudy and refleftion. Bow to thcfe, and . you 
fliall be learned. "But," fays the man of letter^ 
" what a hardihip is it, that many an illiterate fellow^ 
who cannot conftrue the motto of the arms of his coach, 
(hall raife a fortune and make a figure, while I have 
little more than the common conveniences of li&l" 
Was it to grow rich that you grew pale over the mid- 
night lamp, and diftilled the fweetnefs from the Greek 
and Roman fpring ? Tou have then miftaken your 
path, and ill employed your induftry. " What reward 
have I then for all my labours ?" What reward! A 
large comprehensive foul, well purged from vulgar 
fears, and perturbations, and prejudices ; able to com- 
prehend and interpret the works of man— ^of God. _ A 
rich, flourifhing, cultivated mind, pregnant with- iratt- 
hauftible ftores of entertainment and refie&ion. A 
perpetual fpring of frefh ideas, and the confeious dig* 
nity of fuperior intelligence. Good Heaven ! and what 
reward can you afk befides ? 

" But is it not fome reproach upon the (economy 1 of 
Providftiee, that fuch a one, who is a mean, dirty 
fellow, Should have amaSFed wealth enough to buy half 
a nation ?" Not in the lead. He made himfelf a mean, 
dirty fellow for that very end. He has paid his health, 
his conference, his liberty, for it; and will you envy 
his bargain ? Will you hang your head, and bluih in 
his prefence, becaufe he outihines you in equipage and 
Show ? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
fay to yourfelf, " I have not thefe things, it is true ; 
but it is becaufe I have not fought, becaufe I have not 
defired them *, it is becaufe I poSTefs fomething better : 
I have chofen my lot ; I am content and fatisfied." - 

Tou are a modeil man— you love quiet and indepen- 
dence, and have a delitacy and wfew m ^\« t*m- 
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per which renders it impoflible for you to elbow your 
way in the world, and be the herald of your own 
merits. Be content, then, with a modeft retirement, 
with the efteem of your intimate friends, with the 
pfaifes of a blamelefs heart, and a delicate, ingenuous 
fpirit ; but refign die fplendid diftin&ions of the world 
to thofe who can better fcramble for them. 

The man, whofe tender fenfibility of confeience and 
ftrift regard to the rules of morality make him fcrupu- 
lous and fearful of offending, is often heard to com- 
plain of the difadvantages he lies under in every path 
of honour and profit. " Could I but get over fome 
nice points, and conform to the pra&ice and opinion 
of thofe about me, I might (land as fair a chance as 
others for dignities and preferment." And why can 
you not ? What hinders you from difcarding this 
troublcfome fcrupulofity of yours, which (lands fo grie- 
vouflv in your way ? If it be a fmall thing to enjoy a 
healtnful mind, found at the very core, that does not 
mrink from the keeneft infpe&ion; inward freedom 
from remorfe and perturbation ; unfullied whitenefs 
and Simplicity of manners ; a genuine integrity, 

" Pare in the list recewet of the mind ;" 

if you think thefe advantages an inadequate re<y>mpence 
for what you refign, difmifs your fcruples this irjlant, 
and be a flave-merchaut, a direftor— or what you pleafe. 
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On Good-Nature. 

MAN is fubjeft to innumerable pains and forrows 
by the very condition of humanity ; and yet, 
as if nature had not fown evils enough in life, we" 
are continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another. Every man's natural weight of afflictions is 
ftill made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
or injuftice of his neighbour. At the fame time that 
the Itorm beats upon the whole fpecies, we are falling 
foul upon one another. 

Half the mifery of human life might be extinguifhed, 
would men alleviate the general curfe they lie under, 
by mutual offices of companion, benevolence, and hu- 
manity. There is nothing therefore which, we ought 
more to encourage in ourfelves and others, than that 
difpoGtion of mind which in our language goes under 
the title of good-nature. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in converfation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. It (hews virtue in the 
faireft light, takes off in fome meafure from the de- 
formity of vice, and makes even folly and impertinence 
fupportable. 

There is no fociety or converfation to be kept up hi 
the world without good-nature, or fomething which 
muft bear its appearance, and fupply its place. For 
this reafon mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of artificial humanity, which is what we exprefs by the 
word good-breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the 
idea of what we call fo, we fhall find it to be nothing 
elfe but an imitation and mimickry of good-nature, 
or, in other terms, affability, complaifance, and eafinefs 
of temper reduced into an art. 

Thefe exterior fhows and appearances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popuiat axv& tatovtA, driven 
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they are founded upon real good-nature ; but, without 
it, arc like hypocrifv in religion, or a bare form of holi- 
n*&, which* when it U djfcorered, makes a man mere 
dwftabk than profeffcd impiety. 
: Gcod*lwture i> generally bom with ui : Health, prof- 
ptdty, and kind treatment from the world, are great 
chamber*, of it where they find it : But nothing is ca- 
pable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of itfalf. 
It at one of the bleffings of a happy conftitution, which 
a may improve, but not produce. 



*3 
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The Siege of Calais. 

EDWARD III, after the battle of Crefly, laid fiege 
to Calais, lie had fortified his camp in fo im- 
pregnable a manner, that all the efforts of France 
proved ineffectual to raife the liege, or throw fuccours 
into the city. The citizens, under Count Viennc, 
their gallant governor, made sn admirable defence. 
France had now put the fickle into her fecond harveft, 
fmce Edward with his victorious army fat down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the 
iffue. At length, a famine did more for Edward than 
arms. — After fullering unheard-of calamities, they re- 
folved to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly fid- 
lied forth : The Englifti joined battle ; and, after a 
long and defperate engagement, Count Viennc was 
taken prifoner, and the Citizens who furvived the 
Baaghmi retired' within their gates. The command 
devolving 
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devolving upon Euftace St Pierre, a man of mean birth 
but of exalted virtue, he offered to capitulate with 
Edward, provided he permitted them to depart with 
life and liberty. Edward, to avoid the imputation of 
cruelty, contented to fpare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to him fix of their principal 
citigfens with halters about their necks, as victims of 
due atonement for that fpirit of rebellion with which 
they had inflamed the vulgar. When his mefTenger, 
Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, confternation 
and pale difmay were imprefled on every countenance. 
To a long and dead filence, deep fighs and groans fuc- 
ceeded, till Euftace St Pierre, getting up to a little emi- 
nence, thus addrefled the aflembly: — "My friends, 
we- are brought to great ftraits this day. We muft 
either yield to the terms of our cruel and enfnaring con- 
queror, or give up our tender infants, our wives, and 
daughters, to the bloody and brutal lufts of the violating 
foldiers. Is there any expedient left, whereby we 
may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up thofe 
who have fuffered every mifery with you on the one 
hand, or the defolation and horrors of a facked city on 
the other ? There is, my friends, there is one expedient 
left ; a gracious, an excellent, a God-like expedient ! Is 
there any here to whom virtue is dearer than life ! Let 
him offer himfelf an oblation for the fafety of his peo- 
ple ! He fhall not fail of a blefled approbation from 
that Power, who offered up his only Son for the falva- 
tion of mankind !" He (poke ; — but an univerfal fi- 
lence enfued. Each man looked around for the exam- 
ple of that virtue and magnanimity which all wifhed to 
approve in themfelves, though they wanted the rcfolu- 
tion. At length St Pierre refumed, " I doubt not but 
there are many here as ready, nay more zealous, of this 
martyrdom than I can be ; though the ftation to which 
I am raifed by the captivity of Lord Vienne, imparts a 
right to be the firft in giving my life for your fakes. I 
give it freely ; I give it cheerfully. Who comes next ?" 
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« Your fon," exclaimed a youth not yet come to mate* 
rity—" Ah, my child !" cried St Pierre ; « I am then 
twice facrificed.— ! But, no :;I have rather begotten the* 
a fecond time. Thy years art few, but full, my fon* 
The vidim of virtue has reached the vtmoft purpofe 
and goal of mortality. Who next, my friends i This 
is the hour of heroes/' " Your kinfman," cried Jbhrl 
de Aire. «• Your kinfman," cried James Wiffant* 
" Your kinfman" cried Peter Wiffimt/*-" Ah I*' en- 



claimed Sir Walter Mauny, burfting into tears, "why- 
was not I a citizen of Calais !" The fixth vi&im was 
ftill wanting, but was quickly fupplied by lot from 
numbers who were now emulous of fo ennobling an 
example. The keys of the city were then delivered 
to Sir Walter. lie took the fix prifoners into bis cttfr 
tody ; then ordered the gates to be opened, and gatt 
charge to his attendants to conduct the remaining 
citizens, with their families, through the camp of the 
Engliih. Before they departed, however, they defired 
permifEon to take their laft adieu of their deliverer** 
What a parting ! What a fcene ! They crowded; 
with their wives and children, about St Pierre and bis 
fellpw-prifoners. They embraced ; they clung around } 
they fell proftrate before them* They groaned) they 
wept aloud ; and the joint clamour of their mourning 
paflcd the gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
the Englifh camp. The EngKfli, by this time, wtr* 
apprifed of what pafied within Calais. They hfttrd 
the voice of lamentation, and their fouls were tdttchttd 
with companion. Each of the foldiers prepared a pfif«* 
tk>n of his own vi&uals, to welcome and entertain the 
half famifhed inhabitants ; and they loaded t hem with 
as much as their prefent weaknefs was able to bear, if* 
order to fupply them with fuftenance by the Way* At 
length St Pierre and his fellow vi&ifro appealed \ind4f 
the conduft of Sir Walter and a guard. All the ftrit* 
of the Engliih were inft&ntly emptied. The foldier* 
poured from all parts* and ranged themftlve&6n ea£hv 
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fide, to behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little band 
of patriots as they pafled. They bowed down to them 
on all fides. They murmured their applaufe of that vir- 
tue, which they could not but revere even in enemies ; 
and they regarded thofe ropes which they had voluntarily 
afitimed about their necks, as enfigns of greater dignity 
than that of the Britifh garter. As foon as they had 
reached the prefence, "Mauny," fays the monarch, 
"are thefe die principal inhabitants of Calais ?" — 
" They are," fays Mauny ; " they are not only the prin- 
cipal men of Calais, they are principal men of France, 
my Lord, if virtue has any {hare in the a& of enno- 
bling." "Were they delivered peaceably?" fays Ed- 
ward ; " was there no refiftance, no commotion among 
the people ?" " Not in the leaft, my Lord \ the people 
would all have perilhed, rather than have delivered the 
leaft of thefe to your Majefty. They are felf-delivered, 
fclf-devoted, and come to offer up their ineilimable heads 
as an ample equivalent for the ranfom of thoufands." 
Edward was fecretly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter ; 
bat he knew the privilege of a Britifh fubje£t, and fup- 
pitfled his refentment. " Experience," fays he, " has 
cvtr (hown, that lenity only ferves to invite people to 
new' crimes. Severity, at times, is indifpenfibly necef- 
iary to compel. fabje£fa to fubmiffion by punifhment and 
example. Go," lie cried to an officer, " lead thefe men 
to execution." 

. At-thttunftant a found of triumph was heard through- 
out die damp. The Queen had juft arrived with a 
powerful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir 'Walter 
Mauny flew to receive her Majdfty, and briefly inform- 
ed her of the particulars refpedting the fix vi&ims. 
- As foon as' (he had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court, (he defvred a private audience.—" My Lord," 
laid (he, "the queftion I am to enter upon, is not 
touching the lives of a few mechanics— it . refpe&s the 
honour of the Englifh nation ; it refpeds the glory of 
my Edward, my bufband, my king.— You, thuik you 
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have fentenced fix of your prifoners to death; No, my 
Lord, they have fentenced themfelvts; and their ex©* 
cation would be the execution of their own orders* not . 
the orders of Edward. The ftage on which they would 
fuffer, would be to them a ftage of honour, but a ftagt 
of (hame to Edward ; a reproach to his conquefts ; an 
indelible difgrace to his name. Let us rather difappomt 
thefe haughty burghers, who wifii to inveft themfelves 
with glory at our expence. We cannot wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a facrifice fo nobly intended, but 
we may cut them fhort of their defires ; in the place 
of that death by which their glory would be confum- 
mated* let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to 
conftmon with applaufes. We fliall thereby defeat 
them of that popular opinion, which never fails to at* 
tend thofe who fuffer in the caufe of virtue." " I am 
convinced ; you have prevailed. Be it fo," replied Ed- 
ward: « Prevent the execution; have them inftantly 
before us." They came ; when the Queen, with an 
afped and accents diffiifing fweetnefs, thus befpokt 
them :— " Natives of France and inhabitants of Calais* 
you have put us to a vaft expence of blood and treafure 
ta the recovery of our juft and natural inheritance : But 
you have a&cd up to the beft of an erroneous judg- 
ment; and we admire and honour in you that valour 
and virtue, by which we are lb long kept' out of our 
rightful poffeflions. Tou noble burghers ! you excel- 
lent citizens I though you were tenfold the enemies of 
our perfon and our throne, we can feel nothing on our 
part, fave refpe& and afife&ion for you. You have 
been fufficiently tefted. We loofe your chains; we 
fnatch you from the fcafibld; and we thank you for 
that lefibn of humiliation which you teach us* when you 
ftiow us, that excellence is not of blood, of title, or 
ftation ;— that virtue gives a dignity fuperiot to that of 
kings ; and that thofe whom the Almighty informs with 
fcntiments like yours, are juftly and eminently rstifed 
above aU human diftinQions, Tou ^fe now free to 
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depart to your kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all thofe 
whofc lives and liberties you have fo nobly redeemed, 
provided you refute not the tokens of our efteem. Yet 
we would rather bind you to ourf elves, by every endear- 
Mf obligation ; and, for this purpofe, we offer to you 
yew choice of the gifts and honours which Edward has 
to beftow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to vir- 
tue, we wifh that England were iatitled to call you her 
fens." «• Ah, my country I* exclaimed Pierre, " it is 
sow that I tremble for you. Edward only wins our 
cities, bat Philippa conquers our hearts." 
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On betraying private Conversation. 

AMONGST all the beauties and excellencies of the 
ancient writers, of which I profefs myfelf an .ad- 
mirer, there are none which ftrike me with more vene- 
ration, than the precepts they have delivered to us for 
our condu& in fociety. The fables of the poets, and 
the narrations of the hiftorians, amufe and delight us 
with their refpedive qualifications; but we feel our- 
felves particularly concerned, when a moral virtue or a 
focial obligation is fet before us, the praftice of which 
is our indifpenfible duty : And, perhaps, we are more 
ready to obferve thefe inftruftions, or at leaft acquiefce 
fooner in the propriety of them, as the authority of the 
teacher is unquestionable, the addrefs not particularly 
confined or levelled, and the cenfure consequently leu 
dogmatical. 

Of all the virtues which, the ancients poffefled, the 
zeal and fidelity of their friendfhips appear to me as 
the higheft diftin&ions of their characters. Private 
perfons, and particular affinities amongft them, have 
been long celebrated and admired ; and if we examine 
their condu£t as companions, we (hall find that the 
rites of their religion were not more facred, more 
ftrongly ratified, nor more feverely preferred, than their 
laws of fociety. 

The table of friendfhip, and the altar of facrifice, 
were equally uncontaminated : The myfteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as thofe of 
Ceres ; and the profanation of either deity excluded the 
offender from the aflemblics of men : The revealer was 

J'udged accurfed, and impiety was thought to accompany 
ds fteps. 

Without inveighing againft the pra&ice of the pre- 

fent times, or comparing it with that of the paft, I (hall 

only remark, that if we cannot meet together upon the 

hone ft principles of focial beings, tJacre \& x^tou \» fear 
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that we are placed in the mod unfortunate and lament- 
able aera fince the creation of mankind. It is not the 
increafe of vices infeparable from humanity that alarms 
us, the riots of the licentious, or the outrages of the 
profligate ; but it is the abfence of that integrity, the 
negleft of that virtue, the contempt of that honour, 
which, by connefting individuals, formed fociety, and 
without which fociety can no longer exift. 

Few men are calculated for that clofe connection, 
which we diftinguifh by the appellation of friend/bip ; 
and we well know the difference between a friend and 
an acquaintance : The acquaintance is in a pod of pro- 
greflion ; and, after having pafled through a courfe of . 
proper experience, and given fufficient evidence of- his 
merit, takes a new title, and ranks himfelf higher. 
He mud now be confidered as in a place of confe- 
quence ; in which all the ornaments of our nature are 
neceflary to fupport him. But the great requifites, 
thofe without which all others are ufelefs, are fidelity 
and tacijurnity. He mud not only be fuperior to lo- 
quacious imbecility, he mud be well able to reprefs the 
attacks of curiofity, and to refid thofe powerful engines 
that will be employed againd him, wine and refent- 
ment. Such are the powers that he mud condantly 
exert, after a trud is repofed in him : And that he may 
not overload himfelf, let him not add to his charge, by 
his own enquiries j let it be a devolved, not an acquired 
commiffion. 

T hey, who mysteries reveal. 
Beneath my roof shall never live, 
Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 

Francis. 

There are as few inftigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence, as fincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever (hut out from the ways of 
men, and fiis difcoveries are deemed the effcGU <a£ tk\- 
Ece. We wifely imstgine y he muft be a&wtt.c&\p] titaec 
motives than the promulgation of truth \ *xv& vre \^£W 
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his evidence, however we may ufe it, with contempt. 
Political exigencies may require a ready reception of 
fuch private advices : Bat though the neceffities of go- 
vernment admit the intelligence, the wifdom of it but 
barely encourages the intelligencer. There is no name 
fo odious to us as that of an informer- The very alarm 
in our (tresis at the approach of one, is a furficicnt 
proof of the general abhorrence of this character. 

Since thefe are the confequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, k may be a led, 
what are the inducements to the treachery ? I do not 
iuppofe it always proceeds from the badnefs of the 
mind; and indeed I think it impoffible that it fhould, 
in one who only deugned to gratify his own loquacity., 
or the importunity of his companion. 
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The Continence of Scipio Africanus. 

TTT^iE foldiers, after the taking of New Carthage, 
JL brought before Scipio a young lady of fuch dif- 
tinguHhed. beauty, that (he attra&ed the eyes* of all 
wherever (he went. Scipio, by inquiring concerning 
her country and parents, among other things learned, 
that (he Was betrothed to Allucius, prince of the Cel- 
tiberians. He immediately ordered her parents and 
bridegroom to be fent for. In the mean time he was 
informed, that the young prince was fo exceflively 
enamoured of his bride, that he could not furvive the 
lofs of her. For this reafon, as foon as he appeared, 
*nd before he fpoke to her parents, he took great care , 
to talk with him. " As you and I are both young," 
faid he, " we can converfe together with greater free- 
*« ftom. When your bride, who had fallen into the 
*f hand6 of my foldiers, was brought before me, I was 
-»« informed that you loved her paffionately •, and, in 
• « truth, her perfeft beauty left me no room to doubt 
« of it. If I were at liberty to indulge a youthful 
** paffion, I mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
«« and were not folely engrofled by the affairs of my 
■•* republic, I might have hoped to have been pardoned 
« jhy exceflive love for fo charming a miftrefs. But 
€t as I am fituated, and have it in my power, with 
u pleafure I promote your happinefs. Your future 
** fpoufe has met with as modeft and civil treatment 
** from mc, as if {he had been amongft her own pa- 
u rents, who are foon to be yours too. I have kept 
€€ her pure, in order to have it in-' my power to make 
€t you a prefent worthy of you and me. The only 
u return I afk of you for this favour is, that you will 
* € be a friend to the Roman people ; and that if you 
€€ believe me to be a man of worth, as the ftates of 
«* Spain formerly experienced my father and uncle to j 
• c be, you may know there are mau^ \w "BLams. vftuo \s.- 
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" femble us ; and that there are not a people in the 
" univerfe, whom you ought lefs to defire to be an 
« enemy, or more a friend, to you or yours." The 
youth, covered with blufties, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio's hands, praying the immortal gods to xgward 
him, as he himfelf was not capable to do it in the. de- 
gree he himfelf defired, or he deferred. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the virgin were called. They 
had brought a great fum of money to ranfom her; but 
feeing her reftored without it, they began to beg Scipio 
to accept that fum as a prefent ; protecting they Would 
acknowledge it as a favour, as much as they did the 
rcftoring the virgin without . injury offered to her. 
Scipio, unable to refill their importunate felicitations, 
told them, he accepted it; and ordering it to be laid 
at his feet, thus addreffcd Allucius : " To the portion 
" you are to receive from your father-in-law, I - add 
" this, and beg you will accept it as a nuptial prefefit." 
So he defired him to take up the gold, and keep it 
for himfelf. Tranfported with joy at the prefents and 
honours conferred on him, he returned home, and ex- 
patiated to his countrymen on the merits of Scipio: 
" There is come amongft us," faid he, " a young hero 
" like the gods, who conquers all things, as well by 
« generofity and beneficence, .as by arms." For this 
reafon, having raifed troops ahiong his own fubje&s* 
he returned a few days after to Scipio with a body of 
1400 horfe. 
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Liberty and Slavery. 

DISGUISE thyfclf as thou wilt, mil. Slavery, (till 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou att 
no lefs bitter on that account. It is thou, Liberty ! 
thrice fwect and gracious goddefs ! whom all, in pub- 
lic or in private, worlhip ; whole tafte is grateful, and 
ever will be fo till Nature herfelf fhall change. No 
tint of words can (pot thy faowy mantle, or chymic 
power turn thy fceptre into iron. With thee, to (mile 
upon him while he eats his cruft, the fwain is happier 
than his monarch, from whofe court thou att exiled. 
Gracious Heaven! grant me 'but health, thou great 
beftower of it 1 and give me but this fair goddefs as 
my companion ; and fhower down thy mitres, if it 
ferns good unto thy Divine Providence, upon thole 
heads which arc aching for them. 

Purfuing thefe ideas, I fat down clofe by my table ; 

and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure 

to rayfelf the miferies of confinement. I was in a right - 

frame for it, and fo I gave full fcope to my imagination, j 

°3 * 
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I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, born to no inheritance but flavery ! but, find- 
ing, however affe&ing the picture was, that I could 
not bring it near me, and that the multitude of fad 
groups in it did but diftra& me, I took a fingle captive; 
and, having firft {hut him up in his dungeon, f~then 
looked through the twilight of his grated door, to take 
his picture. 

I beheld his body half wafted away with long expec- 
tation and confinement; and felt what kind of ficknefs 
of the heart it is which arifes from hope deferred. 
Upon looking nearer, I faw him pale and feverifti. . In 
thirty years the weftern breeze had not once fanned his 
blood — he had feen no fun, no moon, in all that time, 
nor lattice. His children — But here my heart began to 
bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground, upon a little ftraw, 
in the fartheft corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed. A little calendar of fmall 
flicks was laid at the head, notched all over with 
difmal days and nights he had pafled there. He had 
one of thofe little flicks in his hand ; and, with a nifty 
nail, was etching another day of mifery, to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted 
up a hopelefs eye towards the door — then caft it down 
— {hook his head — and went on with his work of af- 
fliction. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned 
his body to lay his little flick upon the bundle. He 
gave a deep figh. — I faw the iron enter into his foul.— 
I burft into tears. — I could pot fuftain tfce picture of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn. 
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On a Classical Education. 

TIE faireft diamonds are- rough till they are polifli- 
ed, and the pureft gold muft be run and waftied, 
and fifted in the ore. We are untaught by nature; 
and the fineft qualities will grow wild and degenerate, 
if the mind is not formed by discipline, and cultivated 
with an early care. In fome . perfons, who have run 
up to men without a liberal education, we may obferve 
many great qualities darkened and eclipfed ; their minds 
are crufted over like diamonds in the rock, they flafh 
out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs of thought, 
in their a&ions an unguided force, and uhmanaged 
virtue; fomething very great and very noble may be 
difcerned, but it looks cumberfome and aukward, and 
is alone' of all things the worfe for being natural. Na- 
ture is undoubtedly the beft miftrefs, and apteft fcho- 
lar ; but Nature herfelf muft be civilized, or (he will 
look favage, as flie appears in the Indian princes, who 
are veiled with a native majefty, a furprifing greatnefs 
and generofity of foul, and difcover what we always re- 
gret, fine parts and excellent natural endowments with- 
out improvement. In thofe countries which we call 
barbarous, where art and politenefs are not underftood, 
nature hath the greater advantage in this, that fimpli- 
city of manners often fecures the innocence of the 
mind ; and as virtue is hot, fo neither is vice, civilized 
and refined : But in thefe politer parts of the world, 
where virtue excels by rules and difciplme, vice alfo is 
more inftru&ed, and with us good qualities will not 
fpring up alone : Many hurtful weeds will rife with 
diem, and choak them in their growth, unlefs removed 
by fome fkilful hand ; nor will the mind be brought to 
a juft perfe£kion, without cherifliing every hopeful feed, 
and repreffing every fuperfluous humour: The mind 
is like the bodj in this regard, which catHtvot fo>\ vcfca 
m decent and eafy carriage, unlefs it be foftv\w£& ve 
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time : An untaught behaviour is like the people that 
ufe it, truly runic, forced, and uncouth, and art mufi 
be applied to make it natural. 

Knowledge will not be won without pains and ap- ' 
plication : Some parts of it are eaiier, ibmc more dif- 
ficult of accefs : We mult proceed at once by Cap and 
battery ; and when the breach is practicable, you have 
nothing to do, but to prefs boldly on, and enter : It is 
troublefome and deep digging for pure waters, but 
when once you come to the fpring, tney rife and meet 
you : The entrance into knowledge is oftentimes very 
narrow, dark, and tirefome, but the rooms are fpaclous^ 
and glofioufly fumiflied : The country is admirable, 
and every profpeA entertaining. 
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On Cruelly to inferior Animals. 

MAN is that link of the chain of univerfal evid- 
ence by which fpiritual and corporeal beings are 
united : As in the numbers and variety of the latter his 
inferiors are almoft infinite, fo probably are thofe of 
the former his fuperiors ; and as we fee that the lives 
and happinefs of thofe below us are dependent on our 
wills, we may reafonably conclude, that our lives and 
happinefs are equally dependent on the wills of thofe 
above us; accountable, like ourfelves, for the ufe of 
this power, to the Supreme Creator and Governor of 
a]} things* Should this analogy be well founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when laid before 
that juft and impartial Judge ! How will man, that 
fanguinary tyrant, be able to excufe himfelf from the 
charge of thofe innumerable cruelties infli&ed on the 
unoffending fubje£ts committed to his care, formed for 
his benefit, and placed under his authority by their com- 
mon Father, whofe mercy is over all his works, and 
who expe&s that his authority mould be exercifed, not 
only with tendernefs and mercy, but in conformity to 
the laws of juftice and gratitude ! 

But to what horrid deviations from thefe benevolent 
intentions are we daily witnefles ! No fmall part of 
mankind derive their chief amufements from the deaths 
and fufferings of inferior animals ; a much greater 
confider them only as engines of wood or iron, ufeful 
in their feveral occupations. The carman drives his 
horfe, and the carpenter, his nail, by repeated blows; 
and fo long as thefe produce the defired efredt, and 
they both go, they neither reflect nor care whether 
either of them have any fenfe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ftately ox with no more companion 
than the blackfmith hammers a horfe-fhoe ; and plunges 
his knife into the throat of the innocent lamb with as 
little reluctance as the taylor flicks his needle into the 

collar of a coat. 
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If there are fome few, who, formed in a fofter 
mould, view with pity the Sufferings of thefe defence* 
lefs creatures, there is fcarce one who entertains the 
lead idea, that juftice or gratitude can be due to their 
merits or their Services. The focial and friendly dog 
is hanged without remorfe, if, by barking in defence, I 
of his matter's perfon and property, he happens un- i 
knowingly to difturb his reft : The generous horfe, 
who has carried his ungrateful mafter for many years 
with eafe and fafety, woni out with age and infirmities 
contra&ed in his Service, is by him condemned to end 
his miferabk days in a duft-cart, where the more he 
exerts his little remains of fpirit, the more he is whip* 
ped, to fave his ftupid driver the trouble of whipping 
Some other lefs obedient to the la(h. Sometime?, 
having been taught the practice of many unnatural and 
ufelefs feats in a riding houfe, he is at laft turned ottt, 
and configned to the dominion of a hackney-coachman', 
by whom he is every day corre&ed for performing 
thoSe tricks, which he had learned tinder fo long and 
fevere a discipline. The fluggifli bear, in contradiction 
to his nature, is taught to dance, for the diverfion of a 
malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his 
feet : And the majeftic bull is tortured by every mote 
which malice can invent, for no offence, but that he ip 
gentle, and unwilling to aflail his diabolical tormentors. 
Thefe, with innumerable other a&s of cruelty, injustice, 
and ingratitude, are every day committed, not only 
with impunity, but without cenfure, and even without 
obfervation ; but we may be affured that they cannot 
finally pafs away unnoticed and unretaliated. 

The laws of Self-defence undoubtedly juftify us in 
deftroying thofe animals which would deftroy us, who 
injure our properties, or annoy our perfons; but not 
even thefe, whenever their Situation incapacitate? them 
from hurting us. I know of no right which we have 
to (hoot at a bear on an inacceflible inland of ice, or an 
eagle on the mountain's top *, whofe lives cannot injure 
us, nor deaths procure us any benefit. "Wt wKxrafete. 
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to give life, and therefore ought not wantonly to take it 
away from the meaneft infetf, Without fufficient reafon; 
they all receive it from the fame benevolent hand as 
ourfelves, and have therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

God has been pleafed to create numberlefs animals 
intended for our fuftenanc^; and that they are fo in- 
tended, the agreeable flavour of their fkfh to our palates,. 
add the wholefome nutriment which it atfminiiters to 
out bodies, are fufficient proofs: Thefe, as they are 
formed for our ufe, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to deprive of life, 
becaufe it is given and preferved to them on that con- 
dition ; but this fhould always be performed with all 
the tendernefs and Companion which fo difagreeable art 
office will permit; and no cirtumftances ought to be 
omitted, which can render their executions as quick 
and cafy as poflible. For tins, Providence has wifely 
and benevolently provided, by forming them in fuch a, 
manner, that their flefh becomes rancid and unpalatable 
by a painful and lingering death \ and has thus com- 
pelled us to be merciful without compaflion, and cau- 
tious of their fuflering, for the fake of ourfelves : But, 
if there be any whofe taftes are fo vitiated, and whofe 
hearts are fo hardened, as to delight in fuch inhuman. 
facrifices, and to partake of them without remorfe, they 
fhoukf be looked upon as daemons in human fhape, and 
expe£k a retaliation of thofe tortures which they have 
infli£ted on the innocent, for the gratification of their 
own depraved and unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the paffions of anger and revenge in 
the human breaft, that it is not wonderful that men 
fhould perfecute their real or imaginary enemies with 
cruelty and malevolence ; but that there fhould exift in 
nature a being who can receive pleafure from giving 
pain, would be totally incredible, if we were not con- 
vinced, by melancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, but that this unaccountable difpofition is in 
fome manner inherent in the nature of man ; for, as . 
he cannot be taught by example, not ltd to SxVj \&to^ 
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tation, or prompted to it by intcrcft, it muft be derived 
from his native conftitudon j and is a remarkable con- 
firmation of what revelation fo frequently inculcates— 
that he brings into the world with him an original de- 
pravity, the effects of a fallen and degenerate ftatti ; in 
proof of which we need only obferve, that the nearet 
he approaches to a date of nature, the more predomi- 
nant this difpofirion appears, and the more violently it 
operates. We fee children laughing at the miferies 
which they inflicT: on every unfortunate animal which 
comes within their power ; all favages are ingenious in 
contriving, and happy in executing, the moft exquifite 
tortures ; and the common people of all countries are 
delighted with nothing fo much as bull-baitings, prize- 
fightings, executions, and all fpe&acles of cruelty and 
horror. Though civilization may in fome degree abate 
this native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it ; the 
moft polifhed are not aftiamed to be pleafed with fcenes 
of little lefs barbarity, and, to the difgrace of human 
nature, to dignify them with the name of fports I They 
arm cocks with artificial weapons, which nature had 
kindly denied to their malevolence, and, with fliouts of 
applaufe and triumph, fee them plunge them into each 
other's hearts : They view with delight the trembling 
deer and defenceless hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
moft agonies of terror and defpair, and at laft finking 
under fatigue, devoured by their mercilefs purfuers! 
They fee with joy the beautiful pheafant and harmlefe 
partridge drop from their flight, weltering in their 
blood, or perhaps periflring with wounds and hunger, 
under the cover of fome friendly thicket, to which they 
have in vain retreated for fafety ! They triumph over 
the unfufpe&ing fifli, whom they have decoyed by an 
infidious pretence of feeding, and drag him from his 
native element by a hook fixed to and tearing out his 
entrails ! And, to add to all this, they fpare neither 
labour nor expence to preferve and propagate thefe in- 
nocent animals, for no other end but to multiply the 
objects of their perfecution ! 

What 
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What name fhould we bellow on a fuperior being, 
whole whole endeavours were employed, and whole 
pleafure confided, in terrifying, enfnaring, tormenting, 
and deftroying mankind ? Whofe fuperior faculties were 
exerted in fomenting animofities among ft them, in 
contriving engines of deftruction, and inciting rhem 
to ufe them in maiming and murdering each other ? 
Whofe power over them was employed in aftifting the 
rapacious, deceiving the Ample, and op pr effing the in- 
nocent r Who, without provocation or advantage, fliould 
continue from day to day, void of all pity and remorfe, 
thus to torment mankind for diverfion, and at the fame 
one endeavour with his utmoft care to preferve their 
lires, and to propagate their fpecies, in order to incrcafe 
Ac number of victims devoted to his malevolence, and 
be delighted in proportion to the miferies- he oecafion- 
tii I fay, what name deteftable enough could we find 
for fuch a being ? Yet, if we impartially confider the 
afef and our intermediate fituation, we mult acknow- 
ledge, that, with regard to inferior animals, juft fuch 
i being is a fport iman. 
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The Tzvo Bees. 

ON a fine morning in May, two bees fet forward 
in queft of honey, the one wife and temperate, 
the other carelefs and extravagant. They foon arrived 
at a garden enriched witli aromatic herbs, the moft 
fragrant flowers, and the moft delicious fruits. They 
regaled themfelves for a time on the various dainties 
that were fpread before them: The one loading hit 
thigh at intervals with provisions for the hive againft 
the diftant winter ; the other revelling in fweets, with- 
out regard to any thing but his prefent gratification. 
At length they found a wide-mouthed phial, that hung 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled with honet 
ready tempered, and expofed to their tafte in the moft 
alluring manner. The thoughdefs epicure, fpite of dl 
his friend's reinonftrances, plunged headlong into At 
veflcl, refolving to indulge himfelf in all the pleafotta 
of fenfuality. The philofopher, on the other handy 
fipped a little with caution; but being fufpicipus of 
danger, flew off to fruits and flowers ; where, by the 
moderation of his meals, he improved his relifh for the 
true enjoyment of them, in the evening, however, he 
called upon his friend, to enquire whether he would 
return to the hive ; but found him furfeited in fweets, 
which he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged 
in his wings, enfeebled in his feet, and liis whole frame 
totally enervated, he was but juft able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament with his lateft breath, that, though 
a tafte of pleafure might quicken the relifh of life, an 
unreftrained indulgence is inevitable deftruftion. 
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On Ambition. 

IF we look abroad upon the great multitude of man- 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the principles of ac- 
tion in every individual, it will, I think, feerri highly pro- 
table, that ambition runs through the whole fpecies, and 
tint every man, in proportion to the vigour of his com- 
plexion, is more or lefs actuated by it. It is indeed no 
uncommon thing to meet with men, who, by the mutual 
bent of their inclinations, and without the discipline of 
philofophy, afpire not to the heights of power and gran- 
deur ; who never fet their hearts upon a numerous train 
of clients and dependencies, nor other gay appendages of 
gicatnefe ; who are contented with a competency, and 
-will not moleft their tranquillity to gain an abundance : 
Btt it is not therefore to be concluded, that fuch a man 
is not ambitious : His defires may cut out another chan- 
nel, and determine him to other purfuits ; the motive 
may be, however, ftill the fame; and in thofe cafes, 
fikewifie, the man may be equally pofhed on with the 
defire of diftin&ion. 

. Though the pure caufctoufnefs of worthy, a&ions, 
abftra&ed from the views of popular applauie, be to a 
generous mind an ample reward, yet the defire of di£- 
tin&ioa was douhtlcfs implanted in our natures as an 
additional incentive to exert ourfelves in virtuous ex- 
cellence* 

Ambition, therefore, is not to be confined only to one 
paifion or purfuit \ for as the fame humours in conftitu* 
tions otherwife differently aficft the body after different 
manners, fo the fame afpiring principle within us fome- 
times breaks forth upon one objeft, fometirnes upon 
another. 

It cannot be doubted but that there is as great a de- 
fire of glory in a ring of wreftlers or cudgel-players, as 
in any other more refined competition for fuperierity. 

Ha U 
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It is a known (lory of Domitian, that after he had 
poffefled bimfelf of the Roman empire, his defires turn- 
ed upon catching flies. A&ive and mafculine fpirits, 
in the vigour of youth, neither can nor ought to remain 
at reft : If they debar themfelves from aiming at a noble 
object, their defires will move downwards, and they 
will feel themfelves actuated by fome low and abje& 
paflion. Thus if you cut off the top branches of a trce^ 
and will not fuffer it to grow higher, it will not there* 
fore ceafe to grow, but will quickly (hoot out at the 
bottom. The man indeed who goes into the world 
only with the narrow views of felf-intereft, who catches 
at the applaufe of an idle multitude, as he can find no 
folid contentment at the end of his journey, fo he de- 
ferves to meet with difappointments m his way: But 
he who is actuated by a noble principle, whofe mind 
is. fo far enlarged as to take in the profped of his coun- 
try's good, who Is enamoured with that praife which 
is one of the fair attendants of virtue, and values not 
thofe acclamations which are not feconded by the im- 
partial teftimony of his own mind ; who repines not at 
the low ftation which Providence has at prefent allotted 
him, but yet would willingly advance himfelf by jufti* 
fiable means to a more rifing and advantageous ground ; 
fuch a man is warmed with a generous emulation ; it 
is a virtuous movement in him to wifh, and to endea- 
vour, that his power of doing good may be equal to Ins 
will. The man who is fitted out by nature, and fent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of doing 
great good or mifchicf in it. It ought therefore to be 
the care of education, to infufe into the untainted 
youth early notions of juftice and honour, that fo the 
poffible advantages of good parts may not take a bad 
turn, nor be perverted to bafe and unworthy purpofes* 
It is the bufinefs of religion and philofophy not fo much 
ta extinguifh our pajfions, as to regulate and direct 
them to valuable, well-chofen objects. When thefe 
have pointed out to us which courfe we may lawfully 
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ftecr, it is no harm to let out all out fail : If the florma 
and tempefts of advcrCty fliould rife upon us, and not 
fufler us to make the haven where we would be, it will 
however prove no fmall confolation to us in thefe cir- 
cumftinccs, that we have neither miftaken our courfe, 
nor fallen into calamities of oar own procuring. 
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On the Knowledge of the World. 

NOTHING has fo much expofed men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance jo£ 
things which are known to all but themfelves. Thofe 
who have been taught to confider the inftitutions of 
the fchools as giving the laft perfection to human abi- 
lities, are furprifed to fee men wrinkled with ftudy* 
yet wanting to be inftru&ed in the minute circumftan* 
ces of propriety, or the neceflary forms of daily tranfac- 
tion ; and quickly (hake off their reverence for modes 
of education, which they find to produce no ability 
above the reft of mankind. 

Books, fays Bacon, can never teach the ufe of 4xx>ks» . 
The ftudent mull learn, by commerce with mankind, ta 

> reduce his. fpeculations to practice, and accommodate 
his knowledge to the purpofes of life. 

It is too common for thofe who have been bred to 
fcholaftic profeffions, and palled much of their time in 
academies, where nothing but learning confers honours* 
to difregard every other qualification, and to imagine 
that they {hall find mankind ready to pay homage to 
their knowledge, and to crowd about them for inftruo* 
tion. They therefore ftep out from their cells, into 
the open world, with all the confidence of authority 
and dignity of importance ; they look round about them 
at once with ignorance and fcorn on a race of .being* 
to whom they are equally unknown and equally con- 
temptible, but whofe manners they mult imitate, and 
with whofe opinions they mull comply, if they defire 
to pafs their time happily among them. 

To leflen that difdain with which fcholars are incli- 
ned to look on the common bufinefs of the world, and 
the unwillingnefs with which they condefcend to learn 
what is not to be found in any fyftem of philofophy, it 
may be neceffzry to confider, that though admiration is 

cxc/ted by ab/trufe refearches and remote £\femTvfc* v 
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yet pleafure is not given, nor affe&ion conciliated, but 
by fofter accompli(hments, and qualities more eafily 
communicable to thofe about us. He that can only 
converfe upon queftions, about which only a (mail part 
of mankind has knowledge fufficient to make them 
curious, mull lofe his days in unfocial filence, and live 
in the crowd of life without a companion. He that 
can only be ufeful on great occafions, may die without 
exerting his abilities, and ftand a helplefs fpe£tator of a 
thoufand vexations which fret away happinefs, and 
which nothing is required to remove but a little dex- 
terity of conduct and readinefs of expedient. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to 
fet him above the want of hourly afliftance, or to ex- 
tinguifh the defire of fond endearments and tender of- 
ficioufnefs ; and, therefore, no one fhould think it un- 
peceflary to learn thofe arts by which friendfhip may 
be gained. Kindnefs is preferred by a con ft ant reci- 
procation of benefits or interchange of pleafures : But 
fuch benefits only can be beftowed as others are capa- 
ble of receiving, and fuch pleafures only imparted as 
others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this defcent from the pinnacle of art, no honour 
will be loft ; for the condefcenfions of learning are al- 
ways overpaid by gratitude. An elevated genius em- 
ployed in little things, appears, to ufe the fimile of Lon- 
ginus, like the fun in his evening declination : He re- 
mits his fplendour, but retains his magnitude ? and 
pleafes more, though he dazzles lefs. 



Thi 



The Story of Le Fevre. 

IT was Tome time in the fummer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, — which was 
about feven years before my father came into the coup* 
try,— and about as many, after the time, that my uncle 
Toby and Trim had privately decamped from my 
father's houfe in town, in order to lay forac of. the 
fincft (leges to fome of the fincft fortified cities, in 
Europe — when my uncle Toby was one evening getting 
his fupper, with Trim fitting behind him at a fmaS 
fideboard ; — the landlord of a little inn in the village 
came into the parlour with an empty phial in his hand 
to beg a glafs or two of fack : Tis for a poor gentle- 
man, — I think of the army, faid the landlord, who was 
taken ill at my houfc four days ago, and has never held 
up his head fince, or had a defire to talte any thing, till 
juft now, that he has a fancy for a glafs of fack and a 
thin toad,— — — I think, fays he, taking his hand from. 
his forehead, it -would comfort me. —  —  . . 
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•If I could neither beg, borrow, nor bay fuch a 
thing,— added the landlord,— I could almoft ileal it 
for the poor gentleman, he is fo ill.-- I hope in 
God he will ftill mend, continued he — we are all of us 
concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou fhalt drink the poor 
gentleman's health in a glafs of fack thyfelf, — and take 
a couple of bottles with my fervice, and tell him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him -good. 

Though I am perfuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as. the 
landlord fhut the door, he is a very companionate fellow 
—Trim,— yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion 
of his gueft too 5 there muft be fomething more than 
common in him, that in fo fhort a time mould win fo 
much upon the afFe&ions of his hoft ; And of his 
whole family, added the corporal, for they are all con- 
cerned for him. — Step after him, faid my uncle Toby, 
-—do Trim, — and afk if he knows his name. 

I have quite forgot it, truly, faid the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour, with the corporal, — but 
I can afk his fon again : — Has he a fon with him then ? 
faid my uncle Toby.*— A boy, replied the landlord, of 
about eleven or twelve years of age; — but the poor 
creature has tailed almoft as little as his father; he does 
nothing but mourn and lament for him night and day : 
H e has not ftirred from the bed-fide thefe two 
days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thruft his plate down before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account; and Trim, without being ordered, 
took away- without faying one word, and in a few mi- 
nutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

S tay in the room a little, faid my uncle Toby. 

T rim ! faid my uncle Toby, after he had light- 
ed his pipe and fmoaked about a dozen whiff s 
Trim came in front of his mailer and made his bow ; 

my uncle Toby fmoaked on, and faid no more. 
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-Corporal I faid my uncle Tob y the cor- 



poral made his bow.  My uncle Toby proceeded 
no farther, but finifhed his pipe. 

Trim ! faid my uncle Toby, I have a proje£fc in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myfelf up warn 
in my roquelaure, and paying a vifit to this poor gen- 
tleman.— —Your honour's roquclaurc, replied the 
corporal, has not once been had on, fince the 
before your honour received your wound, when 
mounted guard in the trenches before the gate of St 
Nicholas ; and befides it is fo cold and rainy a 

night, that what with the roquelaure, and what with 
the weather, 'twill be enough to .give your honour your 
death, and bring on your honour's torment in your 
groin. I fear fo, replied my uncle Toby: But I -an* 
not at reft in my mind, Tnm, fince the account the 
landlord has given me.- I wifh I had not known Jo 
much of this affair, a dded my uncle Toby , »' ..i.<r 

that I had known more of it : How (hall we manage 

it? Leave it, an't pfeafe your honour, to me, quoth 
the corporal ; -I'll take my hat and flick, and- go 

to the houfe and reconnoitre, and a& accordingly ; and 
I will bring your honour a fall account in an host. 

 T hou fhalt go, Trim, faid my uncle Toby ; and 

here's a (hilling for thee to drink with his fervant 

I (hall get it all out of him, faid the corporal, flmttiag 
the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his fecond pipe ; and had k 
not been that he now and then wandered from tht 
point, with confidering whether it was not full as well 
to have the curtain of the tennail a ftraight line as a 
crooked one;— he might be faid to have thought of 
nothing elfe but poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole 
time he fmoaked it. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the aflies 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account. 

I deipaired at firft, faid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back /oar honour any Vvrvd oi vtfttYtA^jeTOfc cs» 
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cerning the poor fick lieutenant— ——Is he in the army, 
then ? (aid my uncle Tob y »  - He is, fald the corporal 
-And in what regiment ? faid my uncle Toby 
•I'll tell your honour, replied the corporal, every 
thing ftratght forwards as I learnt it.— —Then, Trim, 
FH fill another pipe, faid my uncle Toby, and not in- 
terrupt thee till thou haft done ; fo fit down at thy eafe, 
Trim, in the window feat, and begin thy ftory again. 
The corporal made his old bow, which generally fpoke, 
u plain as a bow could fpeak it,   Your honour is 
good ;  And having done that, he fat down, as he 
was ordered,— —and began the ftory to my uncle Toby 
o?er again in pretty near the fame words. 

I defpaired at firft, faid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back any intelligence to your honour about 
die lieutenant and his fon ; for when I afked where 
his.fenrant was, from whom I made rayfelf fure of 
f knowing every thing which was proper to be afked, 
——That's a right diftin&iou, Trim, faid my uncle 
To by  " I was aofwered, an' pleafe your honour, 
that he had no fervant with him ;  that he had come 
to the inn with hired horfes, which, upon finding him- 
kit unable to proceed, (to join, I fuppofe, the regi- 
ment) he had difmifled the morning after he came. — ' 
If I get better, my dear, faid lie, as he gave his purfe 
to his fen to pay the man, — we can hire horfes from 
hence.— —But, alas ! the poor gentleman will never get 
from hence, faid the landlady to me, — for I heard the 
death-watch all night long;-— —and when he dies, 
the youth, his fon, will certainly die with him ; for he 
it broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toaft the landlord fpoke of j———— but I will do it 
far my father myfelf, faid the youth. P ray let me 

fare you the trouble, young gentleman, faid I, taking 
up a fork for the purpofe, and offering him my chair 
to fit down upom by the fire, whilft 1 did \k— I YK&vft* 
Sir, b i d he, very madc&lj ? I can pleafe Yuxa \k& mv 
- ■-■- ~V " V3S 



i 
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fclf. ' I am fure, faid I, his honour will not like lb 
toad the worfe for being toafted by an old foldier.—— 
The youth took hold of my hand, and inftantly bmft 
into tears^— Poor youth f faid my uncle Toby,— -he 
has been bred up from an infant in the army, and die 
name of a foldier, Trim, founded in his ears like tte 
name of a friend 5— I with I had him here. < ' : 

1 never, in the longeft march, faid the corpora^ 
had fo great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry widi 
Kim for company ? W hat could be the matter wA 
me, an' pleafe your honour ? Nothing in the worUf 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby, blowing his nofe, — but that 
thou art a good-natured fellow. - - 1 

When I gave him the toaft, continued the corporal, 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shan* 
dy's fervaht, and that your honour (though a ftranget) 
was extremely 'concerned for his father;— And that 
if there was any thing in your houfe or cellar- 
thou mighteft have added my purfe too, faid my uncle 
Toby)-- "h e was heartily welcome to it ; H e nude 
a very low bow, (which was meant to your honour) 
but no anfwer— — for his heart was full-^-fo he went 
up flairs with the toaft.-  I warrant you, my dear, 
faid I, as I opened the kitchen-door, your father w31 

be well again. Mr Yorick's curate was fmoaking a 

pipe by the kitchen fire, but faid not a word, gdod 

or bad, to comfort the youth.*— —I thought it was 

wrong, added the corporal— —I think fo too, faid my 

uncle Toby. . . 

. When the lieutenant had taken his glafs of fack and 

toaft, he felt himfelf a little revived, and fent down intt 

$he kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minute* 

he fhould be glad if I would ftep up flairs.  I bfr 

lieve, faid the landlord, he is going to fay his* prayers 

 for there was a book laid upon the chair by hii 

bed-fide, and, as I (hut the door, I faw his fon take uj 

a culhion. " •...** 

, - / thought, faid the curate, that you -gentlemen of tto 

arm/, Mr Trim, never faid your Tprvjet* *x qflk     
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I heard the poor gentleman fay his prayeVs laft night, 
faid the landlady, very devoutly, and with my own 
eaf6, or I could not have believed it. ■»  — Are you 
fare of it? replied the curate. — A foldier, an* 

pleafe your reverence, faid I, prays as often (of his own 
sccord) as a parfon ;— — and when he is fighting for 
his king, and for his own life, and for honour too, he 
has the moil reafon to pray to God of any one in the 
whole world; — — 'Twas well faid of thee, Trim, 
did my uncle Toby.— -But when a foldier, faid 
I, an' pleafe your reverence, has been {landing for 
twelve hours together in the trenches, up to his knees 
in cold- water,- or engaged, faid I, for months to- 

gether in long and dangerous marches ; — harafled, 
perhaps, in his rear to-day; — harafling others to-mcrr- 
fow ; — -detached here ; countermanded there ; — retting 
this night out upon his arms ; — beat up in his fliirt the 
next ^-—benumbed in his joints ;— perhaps without 
ftraw in his tent to kneel on ; — muft fay his prayers how 
and when he can. — I believe, faid I, — for I was piqu'd, 
quoth the corporal, for the reputation of the army, 
-I believe, an* pleafe your reverence, faid I, 



when a foldier gets time to pray,  he prays as 
heartily as a parfon— though not with all his fufs 

and hypocrify. Thou fhould'ft not have faid that. 

Trim, faid my uncle Toby, — for God only knows who 
is a hypocrite, and who is not : At the great and 
general review of us all, corporal, — at the day of judg- 
ment, J(and not till then) it will be feen who has 

done their duties in this world, and who has not ; 
and we (hall be advanced, Trim, accordingly. — I hope,' 
we (hall, faid Trim. It is in the Scripture, faid my 
uncle Toby ; and I will fliew it thee to-m6rrow :-— 
In the mean time we may depend upon it, Trim, for 
our comfort, faid my uncle Toby, that God Almighty 
is fo good and juft a governor of the world, that if 
we have but done our duties in it, — it will never 
be enquired into whether we have done *hem in a red 
coat or a black one :— I hope not, faid the cot^ck*! 

I 'Srox 
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-But go on, Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with thy 
ftory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration 

of the ten minutes he was lying in his bed with his 

head raifed upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 
pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief befide 
it :— — The youth was juft (looping down to take up 
the cufliion, upon which I fuppofed he had been kneel- 
ing —  — the book was laid upon the bed, and as he 

rofe, in taking up the cufhion with one hand, he reach-' 
ed out his other to take it away at the fame time* 
Let it remain there, my dear, faid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to fpeak to me, till I had walked up 
clofe to his bed-fide : — If you are captain Shandy's fer- 
vant, faid he, you muft prefent my thanks to your mafter, 
with my little boy's thanks along with them, for his 
courtefy to me •, — if he was of Leven's — faid the lieu* 
tenant- I told him your honour was— —Then, 

faid he, I fcrved three campaigns with him in Flanders, 

and remember him but 'tis moft likely, as I had 

hot the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 

knows nothing of me. You will tell him, however, 

that the perfon his. good-nature has laid under obliga- 
tions to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus's 

but he knows me not, — faid he, a fecond time, 

mufing > poflibly he may my ftory— added he— pray 

tell the captain, I was the enfign at Ereda, whofe wife 
was mod unfortunately killed with a mufket-fhot, as 
(he lay in my arms in my tent. — I remember the ftory, 

an' plcafe your honour, faid I, very well. Do you 

fo ? faid he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,— 
then well may I.— In faying this, he drew a little ring 
out of his bofom, which fcemed tied with a black rib- 
band about his neck, and kifled it twice — Kere, Billy, 
faid he,— the boy flew acrofs the room to the bed-fide, 

and falliug down upon his knee, took the ring in his 

hand and killed it too,— then kifled his father, and fat 
down won the bed ami wept. 
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I wifli, faid iv y uncle Toby, with & deep figh,— I 
wifli, Trim, I was afleep. 

Tour honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned \ — fhall I pour your honour out a glafs of fack 
to your pipe ? — Do, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, faid my uncle Toby, fighing again, the 
ftoryof the enfign and his wife, with a circumftance 

his modefty omitted *, and particularly well that he, 

- a* well as (he, upon fome account or other, (I forget 
what) was univerfally pitied by the whole regiment; 

—but finifh the ftory thou art upon : Tis finifh'd 

already, faid the corporal, for I could flay no longer 

—6 wifhed his honour a good night ; young Le 
Fcvre rofe from off the bed, and faw me to the bottom 
of the ftairs ; and as we went down together, told me 
they had come from Ireland, and were on their route to 
join their regiment in Flanders— But, alas ! faid the 

c&rporal, the lieutenant's laft day's march is over. 

— s— Then what is to become of his poor boy, cried my 
ttdeToby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, though 

I tell it only for the fake of thofe, who, when cooped 
in betwixt a natural and a pofitive law, know not for 
their fouls which way in the world to turn themfelves, 
that notwithftanding my uncle Toby was warm- 
ly engaged at that time in carrying on the fiege of 
Dendermond, parallel with the allies, who prefled 
theirs on fo vigoroufly, that they fcarce allowed him 

time to get his dinner that neverthelefs he gave 

up Dendermond, though he had already made a lodg- 
ment upon the counterfcarp, and bent his whole 
thoughts towards the private diftrefles at the inn ; and, 
except that he ordered the garden ,are to be bolted up, 
by which he might be faid to have turned the fiege of 

Dendermond into a blockade, he left Dendermond 

to itfelf, to be relieved or not by the French king, 

as the French king thought good ; and only confidered 
howhehimfelf fliould relieve the poor \tatt£?ra& "-wad 
hi* Ion. 

I 2 ^V5 
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That kind Being, who is a friend to the frifendleft, 

. (hall recompense thee for this. 

Thou haft left this matter fhort, faid my uncle Toby 
to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed,— —and 

I will tell thee in what, Trim. -In the firft place, 

when thou madeft an offer of my fervices to Le Fevre, 
 as ficknefs and travelling are both expenfive, and 

thou knoweft he was but a poor lieutenant, with a fon 
to fubfift as well as himfelf, out of his pay,— —-that 
thou didft not make an offer to him of my purfe \ be- 
caufe, had he flood in need, thou knoweft, Trim, he 
had been as welcome to it as myfelf.— — Your 
honour knows, faid the corporal, I had no orders : — 
True, quoth, my uncle Toby, — thou didft very right, 
Trim, as a foldier, but certainly very wrbng as a 
man. 

In the fecond place, for which, indeed, thou haft the 
fame excufe, continued my uncle Toby,— whem 
thou ofFeredft him whatever was in my houfe,— thou 
fliouldft have offered him my houfe too :■  A fiek 
brother officer fliould have the beft quarters, Trim; 
and if we had him with us, — we could tend and look 

to him : Thou art an excellent nurfe, thyfelf, Trim, 

— and what with thy care of him, and the old woman's, 
and his boy's, and mine together, we might recruit 
him again at once, and fet him upon his legs. .   

In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle 

Toby, fmiling, — he might march . He will never 
march, an' pleafe your honour, in this world, faid the 

corporal : He will march, faid my uncle Toby, 

rifing up from the fide of the bed with one fhoe'off: 
 An' pleafe your honour, faid the corporal, he 
will never march but to his grave :  He fliall 

march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which 
had a fhoe on, though without advancing an inch,   * 
he (hall march to his regiment.— —He cannot ftand 

it, faid the corporal. He fliall be fupported, faid 

my uncle Toby. He'll drop at laft, faid the cor- 
poral; and what will become of his boy?    .- He 

(hall 
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(hall not drop, faid my uncle Toby, firmly. A- well- 

o'day, do what we can for him, faid Trim, main- 
taining his point, The poor foul will die : He 

{hall not die, by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 

—The Accufing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's 

chancery with the oath, blufh'd as he gave it in 

and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropp'd 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put his 
purfe into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the 
corporal tcrgo early in the morning for a phyfician, — 
he went to bed and fell afleep. 

The fun looked bright the morning after, to every 

2e in the village but Le Fevre's and his affli&ed fon's ; 
e hand of death prefled heavy upon his eye-lids, 

and hardly could the wheel at the ciftern turn round 
its circle,— —when my uncle Toby, who had rofe up 
an hour before his wonted time, entered the lieutenant's 
room, and, without preface or apology, fat himfelf down 
upon the chair by the bed-fide, and, independently of 
all modes and cuftoms, opened the curtain in the man- 
ner an old friend and brother officer would have done 
k, and afked him how he did, — how he had reded in 
the night, — what was his complaint,— where was his 
pain, — and what he could do to help him ; — and, with- 
out giving him time to anfwer any one of his enquiries, 
went on, and told him of the little plan which he had 
been concerting with the corporal the night before for 
him.   

— Tou {hall go home dire£tly, Le Fevre, faid my 

Uncle Toby, to my hpufe, and we'll fend for a 

do&or to fee what's the matter, and we'll have an 

apothecary, and the corporal fliall be your nurfe, — 

and I'll be, your fervant, Le Fevre. 

There was a franknefs in my uncle Toby, — not the 

eflefk of familiarity, — but the caufe of it,— which let 

. you at once into his foul, and (hewed you the goodnefs 

of his nature 5 to this, there was fomething in his looks 

and voice, and manner, fuperadded, which eternally 

I 3 beckoned 
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beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take ih 
under him; fo that before my uncle Toby had 
finiftied the kind offers he was making to the fa 
had the fon infenfibly prefled up cloTe to his knees, 
had taken hold of the brealt of his coat, and was pi 
it towards him.— ——The blood and fpiriti o 
Fevre, which were waxing cold and flow within 
and were retreating to their laft citadel, the heart 
rallied back, the film forfook his eyes for a mat 
—■ — he looked up wifhf ully in my uncle Toby's 
— then caft a look upon his boy, ...  and that 
ment, fine as it was, was never broken.—— 
Nature inftantly ebb'd again,— the film reti 

to its place— the pulfe nutter'd ftopp'd  — 

on— throbb'd (lopp'd again— — moY*d— • 

fliall I go on ? — No. 
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Albert Bane. 

IN treating of the moral duties which apply to differ- 
ent relations of life, men of humanity and feeling 
hare not omitted thofe which are due from matters to 
fervants. Nothing, indeed, can be more natural than 
the attachment and regard to which the faithful Ver- 
tices of our domeftics are entitled; the connection 
grows up, like all the other family charities, in early 
life, and is only estinguifhed by thofe corruptions 
which blunt the others, by pride, by folly, by diffipa- 
tion, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the fure fign of a mind not 'poifed 
m it ought to be, if it be infenfible to the plcafures of 
home, to the little joys and endearments of a family, 
to the affections of relations, to the fidelity of domeftics. 
Ken to being well with his own confidence, the friend- 
% and attachment of a man's family and dependents 
feems 
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feems to me one of the mod; comfortable circumftancet 
in his lot. 

It appears to me a very pernicious miftake, which I 
have fometimes feen parents guilty of in the education 
of their children, to encourage and incite in them a 
haughty and defpotic behaviour to their fervants ; to 
teach them an early conctit of the difference of their 
conditions ; to accuuom them to confider the fcrvices 
of their attendants as perfe&ly compenfated by the 
wages they receive, and as unworthy of any return of 
kindnefs, attention, or complacency. 

I was laft autumn at my friend Colonel Cauftic's 
in Scotland, and faw there, on a vifit to Mifs Cauftic, a 
young gentleman and his, lifter, children of a neighbour 
of the Colonel's, with whofe appearance and manner I 
was particularly pleafed. — «The hiftory of their pa- 
rents," faid my friend, " is fomewhat (jngular,_and )I 
love to tell it, as I do every thing that is to the honour 
of our nature. Man is fo poor a thing taken in the 
grofs, that when I meet with an inftance of noblenefs- 
in detail, I am glad to reft upon it long, and to recall 
it often. . 

« The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks yoa 
were (truck with, was a gentleman of confiderable do- 
mains and extenfive influence on the northern frontier 
of our county. In his youth he lived, as it was then 
more the fafhion than it is now, at the feat of his an- 
ceftors, furrounded with Gothic grandeur, and com- 
pared with feudal followers and dependents, all ' of 
whom could trace their connexion, at a period more 
or lefs remote, with the family of their chief. Every 
domeftic in his houfe b6re the family name, and looked 
on himfelf as in a certain degree partaking its dignity, 
and iharing its fortune. - Of thefe, one was in a parti- 
cular manner the favourite of his raafter. Albert Banc 
had been his companion from his infancy. Of an age 
fo much more advanced as to enable him to be a fort of 
tutor to his youthful Lord, Albert had early taught 

hinv 
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him tfc rural exercifes and rural amufemtnte, in phfch 
he was eminently fkilful ; he had attended him in the 
courie of hia education at home, of his travels abroad) 
and was ftill the conftant companion of his excursions, 
and the aflbciate of his fports. 

« On one of thefe occafions, a favourite dog of Al- 
bert's, which he had trained himfelf, and of whofe 
qualities he was proud, happened to mar the fport 
which his mailer expe&ed, who, irritated at the disap- 
pointment, and having his gun ready cocked in his 
hand, fired at the animal, which, however, in the vio- 
lence of his refentment, he miffed. Albert, to whom 
die dog (Ofcar) was as a child, remonftrated againft 
the raihnefs of the deed, in a manner rather too warm 
for his matter, ruffled as he was with the accident, and 
copfcious of being in the wrong, to bear* In his paf- 
fion be ftruck his faithful attendant ; who f uttered the 
indignity in filence, and retiring, rather in grief than 
in anger* left his native country that very night ; and 
when he reached the neareft town* enlifted with a re- 
tmtttng party of a regiment then on foreign fervice. 
It was in the beginning of the war with France which 
broke out in 1744, rendered remarkable for the rebel- 
lion which the policy of the French court excited, in 
which fome of the firft families in the Highlands were 
unfortunately engaged. Among thofe who joined the 
ftandard of Charles, was the matter of Albert. 

After the battle of Culloden, fo fatal to that party, 
this gentleman, along with others who had efcaped the 
laughter of the field, {bettered himfelf from the rage of 
the unfparing foldiery, among the diftant recefles of 
their country. To him his native mountains ottered 
an* afylum ; and thither he naturally fled for protec- 
tion. Acquainted, in the purfoits of the chace, with 
every fecret path and unworn track, he lived for a con- 
siderable time, like the deer of his foreft, clofe hid all 
day, and only venturing down at the fall of evening, 
to obtain from fome of his cottagers, whofe fidelity he 
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could truft, a fcanty and precarious fupport. I have 
often heard him, for he is one of my oldeft acquain- 
tances, defcribe the fcene of his hiding-place, at a later 
period, when he could recoiled it in its fublimity, f 

without its horror. "At times/' faid he, "when I 

ventured to the edge of the wood, among fome of thofe 
inacceffible crags which you remember a few miles 
from my houfe, I have heard, in the paufes of the breeze 
which rolled fuddenly through the pines beneath me, 
the diftant voices of the foldiers, (houting in anfwer to 
one another, amidft their inhuman fearch. I have heard 
their (hots re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and feen re- 
flected from the deep ftill lake, the gleam of thofe fires 
which confumed the cottages of my people. Some- 
times ihame and indignation had nearly overcome my 
fear, and I have prepared to rufh down the fteep, un- 
armed as I was, and to die at once by the fwords of 
my enemies ; but the inftin&ive love of life prevailed, 
and darting as the roe bounded by me, I have again 
fhrunk back to the flielter I had left. 

" One day," continued he, " he noife was nearer 
than ufual ; and, at lad, from the cave in which I lay, 
I heard the parties immediately below fo clofe upon 
me, that I could diftinguifh the words they fpoke. 
After fome time of horrible fufpenfe, the voices grew 
weaker and more diftant ; and at laft I heard them die 
away at the end of the wood. I rofe, and ftole to the 
mouth of the cave j when fuddenly a dog met me, and 
gave that fhort, quick bark by which they indicate their 
prey. Amidft the terror of the circumftance, I was yet 
matter enough of myfelf to difcover that the dog was 
Ofcar } and I own to you I felt his appearance like the 
retribution of juftice and of Heaven. — Stand! cried a 
threatening voice; and a foldier preffed through the 
thicket, with his bayonet charged. — It was Albert ! 
Shame, confufion, and remorfe, flopped my utterance, 
and I ftood motionlefs before him. — "My matter!" 
faid he, with the ftifled voice of wonder and of fear, 

and 
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and threw himfclf at my feet. I had recovered my 
recolle&ion. Tou are revenged, faid I, and I am your 
prifoner." — " Revenged ! Alas ! you have judged too 
hardly of me ; I have not had one happy day fince 
' that fatal one on which I. left my mafter ; but- 1 have 
lived, I hope, to fave him. The party to which I be- 
long are pafled ; for I lingered behind them among 
thofe woods and rocks which I remembered fo well in 
happier days. — There is, however, no time to be loft. 
In a few hours this wood will blaze, though they do 
not,fufpe& that it fhelters you. Take my drefs, which 
may help your efcape, and I will endeavour to difpofe 
of yours. On the coaft, to the weftward, we have 
learned there is a fmall party of your friends, whom, by 
following the river's track till dufk, and then finking 
over the (houlder of the hill, you may join without 
much danger of difcovery." — "I felt the difgrace of 
owing fo much to him I had injured, and remonftrated 
againft expofing him to fuch imminent danger of its 
being known that he had favoured my efcape, which, 
from the temper of his commander, I knew would be 
foftant death. Albert, in an agony of fear and diftrefs, 
befought me to think only of my own fafety. — " Save 
us both," faid he, " for if you die, I cannot live. Per- 
haps we may meet again; but whatever becomes of 
Albert, may the bleffing of God be with his mafter !" 

Albert's prayer was heard. His mafter, by the ex- 

crcifc of talents which, though he had always poflefled, 

adverGty only taught him to ufe, acquired abroad a 

ftation of equal honour and emolument ; and when the 

profcriptions of party had ceafed, returned home to his 

own country, where he found Albert advanced to the 

rank of a Lieutenant in the army, to which his valour 

and merit had raifed him, married to a lady by whdm 

he had acquired fome little fortune, and was the father 

of an only daughter, for whom nature had done much, 

and to whofe native endowments it was the chief ftudy 

and delight of her parents to add every .thing that art 

could 
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could beftow. TKe grasitude- of th< chief was 
equalled -by the happtnefs of his follower, whofe ho 
pride w»-not long- after gratified, by his daughter's 
coining the wife of that mailer whom his gene 
fidelity bad; fared. That matter, by the clemene 
mote indulgent' and liberal times, was again reft 
to the domains of his anosftors, and had the- fatiafa£ 
of i feeing the gnuuUon of Albert enjoy the hetcdi 
bisthriglit of hit race.- 
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On Education. 

HOWEVER widely the thinking part of mankind 
may have differed as to the proper mode of con- 
dofting education, they have always been unanimous 
in their opinion of its importance. The outward ef- 
fects of it are obferved by the moft inattentive. They 
know that the clown and the dancing-m after are thi 
fame from the hand of Nature ; and, although a little 
farther reflection is requifite to perceive the effects of 
culture on the internal fenfes, it cannot be difputed that 
the mind, like the body, when arrived at firmnefs and 
maturity, retains the impreflions^ it received in a more 
pliant and tender age. 

The greateft part of mankind, born to labour for 
their fubfiftence, are fixed in habits of induftry by the 
iron hand of Neceflity. They have little time or oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of the understanding ; the 
errors and immoralities of their con duel:, that flow 
from the Want of thofe fentiments which education is 
intended to produce, will, on that account, meet with 
indulgence from every benevolent mind. But thofe 
who are placed in a confpicuous ftation, whofe vices 
become more complicated and deftru£tive, by the abufe 
of knowledge, and the mifapplication of improved ta- 
lents, have no title to the fame indulgence. Their 
guilt is heightened by the rank and fortune which 
protect them from puniihment, and which, in fome 
degree, preferve them from that infamy their conduct 
has merited. - 

I hold it, then, incontrovertible, that the higher the 
rank, the more urgent is the neceflity for ftoring the 
mind with the principles, and directing the paflions to 
the practice, of public and private virtue. 

It Will be allowed by all, that the great purpofe -«yf 
education is to form the man and the citizen, that he 
may be virtuous, happy in himfelf, and ufeful to focie- 
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ty. To attain this end, his education fhould begin, as 
it were, from his birth, and be continued till he arrive 
at firmnefs and maturity of mind, as well as of body. 
Sincerity, truth, juftice, and humanity, are to be culti- 
vated from the firft dawnings of memory and obferva- 
tion. As the powers of thefe increafe, the genius and 
difpofition unfold themfelves ; it then becomes neceflary 
to gheck, in the bud, every propenfity to folly or to vice 5 
to root out every mean, felfiih, and ungenerous fenti* 
ment ; to warm and animate tht heart in the purfait 
of virtue and honour. The experience of ages hat 
hitherto difcovered no furer method of giving right im* 
predion* to young minds, than by frequently exhibiting 
to them thofe bright examples which hiftory affords, 
and, by that means, inspiring them with thofe fenti* 
ments of public and private virtue which breathe m the 
writings of the fages of antiquity. 

In this view, I have confidered the acquifltion of the 
dead languages as a mod important branch in the edn* 
cation of a gentleman. The flownefs with which he 
acquires them, prevents his memory from being loaded 
with fafts fafter than his growing reafon can compart 
and diftinguifti ; he becomes acquainted by degrees with 
the virtuous chara&ers of ancient times \ he admires 
their juftice, temperance, fortitude, and public fpirit, 
and burns with a defire to imitate them. The impref- 
fions thefe have made, and the reftraints to which he 
has been accuftomed, ferve as a check to the many 
tumultuous paffions which the ideas of religion alone 
would, at that age, be unable to controul. Every vic- 
tory he obtains over himfelf ferves as a new guard to 
virtue. When he errs, he becomes fenfible of his weak- 
nefs, which, at the fame time that it teaches him mode- 
ration and forgivenefs to others, fliows the neceffity 
of keeping a ftri&er watch over his own aftions. Bar- 
ring thefe combats, his reafoning faculties expand, his 
judgment ftrengthens, and, while he becomes acquaint- 
ed with the corruptions of the world, he fixes himfelf 
in the practice of virtue. 

. A man 
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A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of the 
'world with many and great advantages. Accuftomed to 
reflexion, acquainted with human nature, the drength 
of virtue, and depravity of vice, he can trace adions to 
their fource, and be enabled, in the affairs of life, to 
avail himfelf of the wifdom and experience of pad ages. 

Very different is the modern plan of education fol- 
lowed by many, efpecially with the children of perfons 
of fuperior rank. They are introduced into the world 
almoft from their very infancy. Inftead of having their 
minds ftored with the bright examples of antiquity, or 
thofe of modern times, the firft knowledge they acquire 
is of the vices with which they are (unrounded $ and 
they learn what mankind are, without ever knowing 
what they ought to be. Poflefled of no fentiment of 
virtue, of no fecial affedion, they indulge, to the ut- 
moft of their ability, the gratification of every felfifh 
appetite, without any other reftraint than what felf-in* 
tereft di&ates. In men thus educated, youth is not 
the feafon of virtue ; they have contracted the cold in- 
difference, and all the vices of age, long before they ar- 
rive at manhood. Finding no entertainment in their 
own breads, as void of friends as incapable of friend- 
fhip, they fink refle&ion in a life of diffipation. 

As many of the bad effe£ts of the prefent fyftem of 
education may be attributed to a premature introduc- 
tion into the world, I (hall conclude by reminding thofe 
parents and guardians who are fo anxious to bring their 
children and pupils early into public life, that one of 
the fined gentlemen, the brighted geniufes, the mod 
ufeful and bed-informed citizens of which antiquity 
has left us an example, did not think himfelf qualified 
to appear in public till the age of twenty- fix, and even 
continued his dudies, for fome years after, under the 
eminent teachers of Greece and Rome. 
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On Envy. 

ENVY is almoft the only vice which is pra&icable 
at all times, and in every place ; the only paffion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation ; its ef- 
fefts, therefore, are every .where difcoverablfe, and its 
attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impoflible to mention a name which any ad- 
vantageous diftin&ion has made eminent, but fome la- 
tent animofity will burft out. The wealthy trader, 
however he may abftraQ himfelf from public affairs, 
will never want thofe who hint, with Shylock, that (hips 
are but boards, and that no man can properly be term- 
ed rich whofe fortune is at the mercy of the winds*. 
The beauty, adorned only with the unambitious graces 
of innocence and modefty, provokes, whenever fhe ap- 
pears, a thoufand murmurs of detraction, and whifpers 
of fufpicion. The genius, even when he endeaypufs 
only to entertain with pleafing images of nature, or jn- 
ftru£t by uncontefted principles of fcience, yet fufiers 
perfecution from innumerable critics, whofe acrimony' 
is excited merely by the pain of feeing others pleafed, 
of hearing applaufes which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it fo familiar, that it 
ofcapfis our notice; nor do we often reflect upon its 
turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its influ- 
ence. When he that has given no provocation to ma- 
lice, but by attempting to excel in fome ufeful artt 
finds himfelf purfued, by multitudes whom he never 
faw, with implacability of perfonal refentment ; when 
he perceives clamour and malice let loofe upon him as a 
public enemy, and incited by every ftratagem of defa- 
mation ; when he hears the misfortunes of his family, 
or the follies of his youth, expofed to the world ; and 
every failure of condudt, or defeft of nature, aggravated 
and ridiculed; he then learns to abhor thofe artifices 

at 
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at which he only laughed before, and difcovers how 
m&ch the happinefs of life would be advanced by the 
eradication of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a ftubborn weed of the mind, and 
feldom yields to the culture of philofophy. There are, 
however, confiderations, which, if carefully implanted, 
and diligently propagated, might in time overpower 
and reprefs it, fince no one can nurfe it for the fake 
of pleafure, as its effects are only (hame, anguifh, and 
perturbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconfiftent with the cha- 
racter of a focial being, becaufe it facrifices truth and 
kindnefs to very weak temptations. He that plunders 
a wealthy neighbour, gains as much as he takes away, 
and improves his own condition, in the fame propor- 
tion as he impairs another's; but he that blafts a 
flourifhing reputation, mult be content with a fmall 
1 dividend of additional fame, fo fmall as can afford very 
little confolation to balance the guilt by which it is 
obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided mentioning that dangerous 
and empirical morality, which cures one vice by means 
of another. But envy is fo bafe and deteftable, fo vile 
in its original, and fo pernicious in its effects, that the 
predominance of almoft any other quality is to be 4e- 
Gred. It is one of thofe lawlefs enemies of fociety, 
againft which poifoned arrows may honeftly be ufed. 
Let it therefore be conftantly remembered, that* who- 
ever envies another, confefles his fuperiority; and let 
thofe be reformed by their pride, who have loft their 
virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which emry 
incites, that ibey are committed againft thofe who have . 
riven no intentional provocation ; and that the fufferer 
- is marked out for ruin, not becaufe he has failed in any 
duty, but becaufe he has dared to do more than was 
required. 

Almoft every other crime is pra&ifed by the help of 
fome quality which might have produced efteem or 
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love, if it had been well employed ; but envy is a'rnor 
unmixed and genuine evil ; it purfues a hateful end b 
defpicable means, and de fires not fo much its own hap 
piuefs as another's mifer?. To avoid depravity like thu 
it is not neceflary that any one would afpire to hctoifr 
or fan&ity -, but only, that he mould refolve not t 
quit the rank which nature aiugns^and wiih to a 
the dignity of a human being. 
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Nancy Collins-.- 

AS I walked one evening through St Andrew's 
il Square, I obferved a girt, meanly drafted, coming 
along the pavement at a flow pace. "When I palled 
her, Jhe turned a little towards me, and made a fort of 
halt ; but faid nothing. I went on a few fteps before 
I turned my eye to obferve her. She had, by this time, 
returned her former pace. I remarked a certain ele- 
gance in her form, which the poornefs of her garb 
Could not altogether overcome: Her perfon was thin 
and genteel, and there was fomething not ungraceful 
>n the ftoop of her head, and the feeming feeblenefs 
■With which flie walked. I could not refill the defire, 
■which her appearance gave me, of knowing fomewhat 
*>f her fit u a Hon and circumftances : I therefore walked 
back, and parted her with fuch a look as might induce 
"ct to fpeak what (he feemed deflrous to fay at firft. 
This had the effect I wilhed — " Pity a poor orphan I" 
■aid (he, in a voice tremulous and weak, I (topped, 
»nd put my hand in my pocket ; I bad now a better op- 
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portunity cf obferving her. Her face was thin and 
pale ; part of it was (haded by her hair, of a light 
brown colour, which was parted, in a difordered man- 
ner, at her forehead, and hung loofe upon her (boul- 
ders ; round them was caft a piece of tattered cloak* 
which with one hand me held acrofs her bofom, while 
the other was half outftretched to receive the bounty I 
intended for her. Her large blue eyes were caft on this 
ground: She was drawing back her hand as I put a 
trifle into it ; on receiving which (he turned them up 
to me, muttered fomething which I could not hear, 
and then, letting go her cloak, and preffing her hands 
together, burft into tears. 

It was not the a£kion of an ordinary beggar, and my 
curiofity was ftrongly excited by it. I defired her -to 
follow me to the houfe of a friend hard by, whofe be- 
neficence I have often had occafion to know. When 
(he arrived there, (he was fo fatigued and worn out, that 
it was not till after fome means ufed to reftore her that 
(he was able to give us an account of her misfortunes. 

Her name, (he told us, was Collins ; the place of 
her birth one of the northern counties of England. 
Her father, who had died feveral years ago, left her 
remaining parent with the charge of her, then a child, 
and one brother, a lad of feventeen. By his induftry, 
however, joined to that of her mother, they were tolera- 
bly fupported, their father having died pofiefled of a 
fmall farm, with the right of pafturage on an adjoining 
common, from which they obtained a decent livelihood ; 
that, laft fummer, her brother having become acquaint* 
ed with a recruiting ferjeant, who was quartered in a 
neighbouring village, was by him enticed to enlift as a 
foldier, and foon after marched off, along with fomc 
other recruits, to join his regiment : That this, (he be- 
lieved, broke her mother's heart, for (lie had never af- 
terwards had a day's health, and, at length, had died 
about three weeks ago : That, immediately after her 
death, the fteward, employed by the 'fquire of whom 
their farm was held, took pofleflion of every thing for 

the 
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the arrears of their rent : That, as (he had heard her 
brother's regiment was in Scotland when he enlifted, 
fee had wandered thither in queft of him, as (he had 
no other relation in the world to own her I But (he 
found, on arriving there, that the regiment had been 
embarked feveral months before, and was gone a great 
way off, (he could not tell whither. 

"This news," faid (he, "laid hold of my heart; 
« and I have had fomething wrong here/' putting her 
hand to her bofom, " ever fince. I got a bed and fome 
" victuals in the houfe of a woman here in town, to 
« whom I told my ftory, and who feemed to pity me. 
" I had then a little bundle of things, which I had 
« been allowed to take with me after my mother's 
« death ; but, the night before lad, fomebody ftole it 
" from me while I flept ; and the woman faid (he 
" would keep me no longer, and turned me out into 
« the ftreet, where I have fince remained, and am al- 
u moft dying for want." 

She was how in better hands ; but our afliftance had 
come too late. A frame, naturally delicate, had yield- 
ed to the fatigues of her journey and the hardfhips of 
her fituation. She declined by flow but uninterrupted 
degrees, and yefterday breathed her laft. A fhort while 
before fhe expired, fhe afked to fee me ; and taking 
from her bofom a little filver locket, which fhe told me 
had been her mother's, and which all her diftrefTes 
could not make' her part with, begged I would keep it 
for her dear brother, and give it him, if ever he fhould 
return home, as a token of her remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl's fate ftrongly •, but I tell not her 
ftory merely to indulge my feelings ; I would make the 
reflections it may excite in my readers ufeful to others 
who may fuffer from fimilar caufes. There are many, 
I fear, from whom their country has called brothers, 
fpns, or fathers, to bleed in her fervice, forlorn, like 
poor Nancy Collins, with " no relation in the world to 
"own them." Their fufferings arQ often unknown, 
when they are fuch as moft demand companion. The 

mind 
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mind that cannot obtrude its diftrefTes on the ear of 
pity, is formed to feel their poignancy the deepeft. 

In our idea of military operation^, we are too apt h> 
forgct the misfortunes of the people. In defeat, we 
think of .the fall, and in victory, of the glory of com- 
manders ; we feldom allow ourfelves to confider how 
many, in a lower rank, both events make wretched ? 
How many, amidft the acclamations of national triumph, 
are left to the helplefs mifery of the widow and the 
orphan, and, while victory celebrates her feftival, feel, 
in their diftant hovels, the extremities of want and 
wretchednefa ! 
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IT is cafy for every man, whatever be his chara&er 
with others, to find reafons for efteeming himfclf ; 
and therefore cenfure, contempt, or coim&ion of 
crimes, feldom deprive him of his own favour. Thofe, 
indeed, who can fee only external fa£ts, may look upon 
him with abhorrence ; but when he calls himfelf to his 
own tribunal, he finds every fault, if not abfolotely ef- 
faced, yet fo much palliated, by the goodnefs of his in- 
tention, and the cogency of the motive, that very little 
guilt or turpitude remains ; and when he takes a fur- 
tey of the whole complication of his chara&er, he dif- 
eovers fo many latent excellencies, fo many virtues that 
want but an opportunity to exert themfelves in a&, 
•and fo many kind wifhes for univerfal happinefs, that 
.lie looks on himfelf as fuffering unjuftly under the in- 
famy of (ingle failings, while the general temper of his 
mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only abftra£ted ideas 
of virtue are propofed to the mind, and no particular 
paffion turns us a fide from re&itude ; and fo willing is 
■every man to flatter himfelf, that the difference between 
approving laws and obeying them, is frequently for- 
gotten;, he that acknowledges the obligations of mo- 
rality, and pleafes his vanity with enforcing them to 
ethers, concludes himfelf zealous in the caufe of virtue, 
though he has no longer any regard to her precepts 
than they conform to his own defires \ and counts him- 
felf among her warmeft lovers, becaufe he praifes her 
beauty, though every rival deals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have little re- 
courfe to the refinements of fpeculation, but who yet live 
at peace with themfelves, by means which require lefs 
ttnderftanding, or lefs attention. When their hearts are 
burthened with the confcioufnefs of a crime, inftead of 
Jeeking for fome remedy within themfelves, they look 
found upon the reft of mankind, to find others tainted 
with the fame guilt : They pleafe themfelves with ob- 
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ferving, that they have numbers on their fide ; and that 
though they are hunted out from the fociety of good 
men, they are not likely to be condemned to folitude. 

No man yet was ever wicked without fecret difcQn- 
tent ; and according to the different degrees of remain- 
ing virtue, or unextinguifhed reafon, he either endea- 
vours to reform himfelf, or corrupt others; either td 
regain the ftation which he has quitted, or prevail on 
others to imitate his defcdUon ; for, as guilt is propaga- 
ted, the power of reproach is diminiflied ; and, among 
numbers equally deteftable, every individual may be 
■flieltered from (name, though not from confcience. 

The man who is branded with cowardice, may, with 
fome appearance of propriety, turn all his force of ar- 
gument againft a ftupid contempt of life, and rafh pre- 
cipitation into unneceffary danger. Every receffion 
from temerity is an approach towards cowardice ; and 
though it be confefled that bravery, like other -virtues^ 
ftands between faults on either hand, yet the place of 
the middle point may always be difputed ; he may 
therefore often impole upon carelefs underftanding$ 
by turning the attention wholly from himfelf, and 
keeping it fixed invariably on the oppofite fault ; and by 
(hewing how many evils are avoided by his behaviour, 
he may conceal for a time thofe which are incurred* 

It is generally not fo much the defire of men, funt 
into depravity, to deceive the world, as themfelves ; for 
when no particular circumftances make them dependent 
on others, infamy difturbs them little, but as it revives 
their remorfe, and is echoed to them from their t>wn 
hearts. The fentence moft dreaded is that of reafon 
and confcience, which they would engage on their fide 
at any price but the labours of duty, and the forrows of 
repentance. For this purpofe every feducement and 
fallacy is fought ; the hopes ftill reft upon fome new ' 
experiment, till life is at an end ; and the lad hour fteats 
on unperceived, while the faculties are engaged * in re»» 
fifting reafon, and reprefling the fenfe of the Divine 
difapprobation, 

On 
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On the Guilt of incurring Debts, without an 
Intention or Prospect of Payment. 

AMONG the various devices which young men 
have invented to involve themfelves in difficulties 
and in ruin, none is more frequent than that of in- 
curring debt without any real neceffity. No fooner is 
the afpiring youth emancipated from his fchool, or his 
guardian and fuperintendents, than he becomes, in his 
own idea, a man, and not only fo, but a man of con- 
fequence, whom it behoves to drefs and make a figure. 
To accomplifh the purpofe of making a figure, Comer 
ezpenfive vices are to be afFe&ed or pra£tifed. But as 
the (Upends of young men juft entering into life are 
dually inconfiderable, it is neceflary to borrow on the 
moft disadvantageous terms, or to purchafe the various 
rcquifites of a pieafurable life on credit. The debt 
foon accumulates from fmall beginnings to a great fum. 
The young adventurer continues, while his credit it 
good, in the fame wild career ^ but adieu to real plea- 
fore, to improvement, to honeft induftry, and to a quiet 
mind. His peace is wounded. A perpetual load feemt 
to weigh him down ; and though his feelings may, by 
length of time and habit, become too callous to be af- 
fe&ed by the mifery of his (ituation, yet he is loft to all 
finccre enjoyment ; and' if he fall not a vi&im to def- 
pair, furvives only to gain a precarious exiftence at the 
gaming-table, to deceive the unwary, and to elude the 
refearches of perfecuting creditors. Even if he be ena- 
bled, by the death of his parents or rich relations, to 
pay the debts which his youthful folly has contra&ed ; 
yet has he fufrered long and much, and loft the begin- 
ning of life, the feafon of rational delight and folid im- 
provement, in diftrefs and fears ; in fabricating excufes 
and pretences, and in flying from the eager purfuit of 
duns and bailiffs. 

But this folly, however pregnant with mifery, is en- 
titled to pity, and may, in fome degree, admit of thofe 
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ufual palliations, youthful ardour and want of experi- 
ence. Thoufands, and tens of thoufands, have ruined 
their fortunes and their happinefs by haftily running 
into debt before they knew the value of money, or the 
confequences of their embarraflment. We pity their 
misfortune, but in the firft part of their progrefs we do 
not ufually accufe them of difhonefty. 

But the habit of incurring debt, though in the earlier 
periods of life it may originate in thoughtlefTnefs, com- 
monly leads to a crime mod atrocious in itfielf, and 
injurious to fociety. He who prayed againft poverty, 
kit he mould be poor and (teal, underftood human na- 
ture. Difficulties and diftrefles have a natural tendency 
to leflen the reftraints of confidence. The fartrefs of 
honour, when ftormed by that fort of poverty which is 
occafioned by profligacy, and not defended with found 
principles (fitch as men of the world do not often pof- 
fefe) has for the molt part yielded at difcretion. He 
then who began with incurring debt merely becaufe he 
was ftrongly ftimulated by paffion or fancy, and was not 
able to pay for their gratification, proceeds, when tbe 
habit is confirmed, and the firft fcruples difmiflcd, to 
contract debt wherever unfufpe&ing confidence wilL 
afford him an opportunity. 

Many of the perfons who live on the fubftanct oF 
ethers, by borrowing, purchafing, or employing, with- 
out intending, and without being able, to pay, make a 
fplendid figure, and pafs for gentlemen and men of ho^ 
tiour. But however they may felicitate themfelves oa 
their fuccefs, and in the gratification of their pride and. 
vanity, I {hall not hefitate to pronounce them more crv~ 
minal and deteftable than highwaymen and houfcbreak- 
ers, becaufe, to the crime of a&ual theft, they add. a 
mod ungenerous breach of confidence. 
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Learning should be sometimes applied to cul- 
tivate our Morals. 

ENVY, curiofity, and our fenfe of the imperfection 
of our prefent ftate, incline us always to eftimate 
the advantages which are in the pofleffion of others 
above their real value. Every one muft have remarked 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to be 
conferred by learning. A man of fcience is expe&ed 
to excel the unlettered and unenlighted, even on occa- 
fions where literature is of no ufe, and among weak 
minds lofes part of his reverence by difcovering no -fu- 
periority in thofe parts of life in which all are una- 
voidably equal \ as when a monarch makes a progrefs 
to the remoter provinces, the ruftics are faid fome- 
times to wonder that they find him of the fame fize 
with thcmfelves. 

Thefe demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
Jatisfied, and therefore many of the imputations which 
learning fuffers from di&ppointed ignorance, are with- 
out reproach. Yet it cannot be denied, that there are 
fome failures to which men of ftudy are peculiarly ex- 
posed. Every condition has its difadvantages. The 
circle of knowledge is too wide for the irtoft a&ive and 
diligent intellect, and while fcience is purfued with 
mrdour, other accomplishments of equal ufe are necef* 
farily negle&ed; as a fmall garrifon muft leave one 
part of an extenfive fortrefs naked, when an alarm calls 
them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally fupport their 
dignity with more fuccefs, if they fuffered not them- 
fehres to be milled by fuperfluous attainments of quali- 
fications which few can underftand or value, and by 
till wlych they may fink into the grave without any 
confpicuous opportunities of exerting. Raphael, in re- 
turn to Adam's enquiries into the courfes of the ftars 
*nd the revolutions of heaven, counfels him to with- 
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draw his mind from idle fpeculations, and, inftead of 
watching motions which he has no power to regulate, 
to employ his faculties upon nearer and more interest- 
ing objects, the furvey of his paffions, the knowledge 
of duties which malt daily be performed, arid the de- 
tection of dangers which mud daily be incurred. 

This angelic counfel every man of letters fhould al- 
ways have before him. He that devotes himfelf wholly 
to retired ftudy, naturally finks from omiflion to forget- 
fulnefs of focial duties, and from which he muft be 
fometimes awakened, and recalled to the general con- 
dition of mankind. 

So many hindrances may obftru& -the acquifition of 
knowledge, that there is little reafon for wondering that , 
it is in a few hands. To the greater part of mankind 
the duties of life are inconfiftent with much ftudy, and 
the hours which they would fpend upon letters muft 
be ftolen from their occupations and their families. 
Many fuffer themfelves to be lured by more fprightly 
and luxuriant pleafures from the {hades of contempla- 
tion, where they find feldom more than a calm delight, 
fuch as, though greater than all others, if its certainty 
and its duration be reckoned with its power of gratifica- 
tion, is yet eafily quitted for fome extemporary joy, 
which the prefent moment offers, and another perhaps 
will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning that it borrows 
very little from time or place; it is not confined to 
feafon or climate, to cities or to the country, but may- 
be cultivated and enjoyed where no other pleafure can 
be obtained. But this quality, which tronftitutes much 
of its value, is one occafion of neglect ; what may be 
done at all times with equal propriety, is deferred -front 
day to day, till the mind is gradually reconciled to the 
omiflion, and the attention is turned to other objects. 
This habitual idlenefs gains too much power to be con- 
quered, and the foul finks from the idea of intellectual 
labour and intenfenefs of meditation. 

That thofe who profefs to advance learning fome- 
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times obftru& it, cannot be denied ; the continual mul- 
tiplication of book* not only diftra&s choice, but dif- 
appoioU enquiry. To him that has moderately ftorcd 
his mind with images, few writers afford any novelty ; 
or what little they hare to add to the common flock of 
learning is fo buried in the mafs of general notions, 
thti, like fiber mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of reparation ; and he that 
has often been deceived by the promife of a title, at laft 
grows weary of examining, and is tempted to confider 
all as equally fallacious. 
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The Story of Maria— from Sterne. 

T1ET were the fweeteft notes I ever heard j 
and I inftantly let down the fore-glafs to hear 
them more diftinftly — "Fis Maria, faid the poftillion, 
obTcrving I was hftcning — Poor Maria, continued he, 
(leaning his body on one fide to let me fee her, for he 
was in a line betwixt us) is fitting upon a bank playing 
her vefpers upon her pipe, with her little goat befide her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a 
look fo perfe&ly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in- 
ftantly made a tow, I would give him a four-and-twentj 
fous piece, when I got to Moulins— 

—And who is poor Maria ? faid I. 

The love and pity of the villages around us ; faid the 
poftillion— it is but three years ago, that the fun did 
not Jhine upon fo fair, fo quick-witted, and amiable a 
maid ; and better fate did Maria defcrve, than to have 
her banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate, of the 
parifh who publifhed them 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a fhort 
paufe, put the pipe to her mouth, and began the aira- 
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gain — they were the fame notes, — yet were ten times 
tweeter : it is the evening fervice to the virgin, faid the 
yonrig man— —but who has taught her to play it—* 
pr how the came by her pipe, no one knows ; we think 
that Heaven has affifted her in both ; for ever fince fhe 
has been unsettled in her mind, it feems her only con- 
fofetion— fhe has never once had the pipe out of her 
handy but plays that fervice upon it almoft night and 
day; 

 The poftillion delivered this with fo much difcretion 
and natural eloquence, that I could not help decypher- 
ir^g>fomething in his face above his condition, and 
irtpuld have fitted out his hiftory, had not poor Maria's 
taken fo full poffeffion of me. 

We had got up by this time almoft to the bank where 
Maria was fitting : fhe was in a thin white jacket, with 
her hair, all but two trefTes, drawn up into a filk net, 
with a few olive leaves twifted a little fantaftically on 
one fide — fhe was beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full 
force of an honeft heart-ache, it was the moment I faw 
her 

—God help her ! poor damfel ! above a hundred 
mattes, faid the poftillion, have been faid in the feveral 
parifh churches and convents around, for her,-— but 
without effeCt j we have ftill hopes, as (he is fenfible 
for fhort intervals, that the virgin at laft will reftore 
her to herfelf j but her parents, who know her belt, are 
hopelefs upon that fcore, and think her fenfes are loft 
for ever. 

As the poftillion fpoke this, Maria made a cadence 
fo melancholy, fo tender and querulous, that I fprung 
out of the chaife to help her, and found myfelf fitting 
betwixt her and her goat before I relapfed from my 
enthufiafm. 

Maria looked wifhfully for fome time at me, and 
then at her goat — and then at me — and then at the 

goat again ; and fo on, alternately 

- — Wcllj Maria, faid I foftly— What rcfemblance do 
you find ? 

 I do 
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I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, thstf it 
was from the humbled convi&ion of what a beaft mat; 
is, — that I afked the queftion; and that I would not 
have let fallen an unfeafonable pleafantry in the vene- 
rable prefence of Mifery, to be entitled to all the wk 
that ever Rabelais fcattered — and yet I own my heart 
fmote me, and that I fo fmarted at the very idea of it, 
that I fwore I would fet up for wifdom, and utter grave 
fentences the reft of my days — and never — never at- 
tempt again to commit mirth with man, woman* or ' 
child, the longeft day I had to live. 

As for writing nonfenfe to them — I believe, there 
was a referve — but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria ! adieu, poor haplefs damfel !■ \ 
feme time, but not now,. I may hear thy forrows from 
thy own lips — but I was deceived; for that moment 
{he took her pipe, and told me fuch a tale of woe with, 
it, that T rofe up, and, with broken and irregular ftepa, 
walked: foftly to my chaife. 

urmnc c 



In my next journey I was prompted to go half a 
league out of my road to the village where her parents 
dwelt to enquire after her. 

— The old mother came to the door, her looks told 
me the ftory before fhe opened her mouth — She had 
loft her hufband ; he had died, fhe faid, of anguifh, for 
the lofs of Maria's fenfes about a month before— —She 
had feared at firft, (he added, that it would have plun- 
dered her poor girl of what little underftanding was 
left— but, on the contrary, it had brought her more to 
herfclf — ft.il! fhe could not reft — her poor daughter, 
(he faid, crying, was wandering fome where about the. 
road 

— Why does my pulfe beat languid as I write this 1 
and what made La Fleur, whofe heart feemed only tp- 
be tuned to joy, to pafs the back of his hand twice a~ 
crofs his eyes, as the woman flood and told it? I 
beckoned to the poftillion to turn back into the road. - • 

When 
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When we had got within half a mile of Moulins, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I 
difcovered poor Maria fitting under a poplar — (he was 
fitting with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning 
on one fide within her hand — a fmall brook ran at the 
foot of the tree. 

I bid the poftillion go on with the chaife to Moulins— 
and La Fleur to befpeak my fupper — and that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dreffed in white, and much as my friend de- 
fcribed her, except that her hair hung loofe, which be- 
fore was twifted within a filk net She had fuper- 
added likewife to her jacket, a pale green ribband, 
which fell acrofs her (houlder to her waift ; at the end 
of which hung her pipe.— Her goat had been as faith- 
Jefs as her lover ; and {he had got a little dog in lieu of 
him, which (he had kept tied by a firing to her girdle ; 
as I looked at her dog, fhe drew him towards her with 

the firing "Thou fhalt not leave me, Sylvio," faid 

fhe. I looked in Maria's eyes, and faw (he was think- 
ing more of her father than of her lover or her little 
foat \ for as (he uttered them, the tears trickled down 
er cheeks. 

I fat down clofe by her $ and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief.— I then 
fteeped it in my own — and then in hers — and then in 
mine — and then I wiped hers again — and as I did it, I 
felt fuch indefcribable emotion within me, as I am Aire 
could not be accounted for from any combinations of 
matter and motion. 

I am pofitive I have a foul ; nor can all the books 
with which materialifts have peftered the world ever 
convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herfelf, I afked her 
if (he remembered a tall thin perfon of a man who had 
fat down betwixt her and her goat about two years be- 
fore ? She faid, (he was much unfettled at that time, 
but remembered it upon two accounts — that ill as (he 
was, (he (aw the perfon pitied her * and next, that her 

goat 
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goat had ftolen his handkerchief, and Ihc had beat him 
for the theft . (he had wafhed it, fhe faid, in the 

brook, and kept it ever fince in her pocket to reftore it 
to him m cafe (he fhould ever fee htm again, which, fhe 
added, he had half promifed her. As fhe told me this* 
(he took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me 
fee it ; (he had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine 
leaves, tied round with a tendril— on opening it, I faw 
an S marked in one of the corners. 

She had fince that, (he told me, ftrayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St Peter's once — and return- 
ed back — that foe found her way alone acrofs the A- 
penines — had travelled over all Lombardy without mo- 
ney — and through the flinty roads of Savoy without 
{hoes — how fhe had borne k, and how fhe had got fup* 
ported, fhe could not tell— --but God tempers tii wind* 
laid Maria, to the fhorn lamb. * 

Shorn, indeed! and to the quick, faid I) and 
thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, I 
take thee to it and (heker thee : thou fhouldft eat of my 
own bread, and drink of my own cup— I would be load 
to thy Sylvio — in all thy weaknefies and wanderings I 
would feek after thee and bring thee back — when the 
fun went down, I would fay my prayers ; and when I 
had done thou fhouldft play the evening fong upon thy 
pipe, nor would the incenfe of my facrifice be worfc 
accepted fox entering heaven along with that of a bro* 
ken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Ma* 
ria obferving, as I took out my handkerchief, that it 
was fteeped too much already to be of ufe, would needs. 

go wafli it in the ftream. And tfhere will you dry 

it, Maria ? faid I — I will dry it in my bofom, faid fha 
   '  i t will do me good. 

And is your heart dill fo warm, Maria ? faid I. 

I touched upon the firing on which hung all her for* 
vows — fhe looked with willful diforder for fome time 
in my face; and then, without faying any thing, took 
her pipe, and played her fervice to the Virgin* T he 

firing 
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firing I had touched ceafed to vibrate — in a moment 
or two Maria turned to herfelf— let her pipe fall, and 
rofe up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? faid I. She 

{aid, to Moulins. Let us go, faid I, together. — Ma- 
ria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the firing 
to let the dog follow — in that order we entered Mou- 
lins. 

Though I hate falutations and greetings in the mar* 
ket place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I 
flopped to take my laft look and laft farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nererthelefs of the firft 
order of fine forms affliction had touched her 

looks with fomcthing that was fcarce earthly*-*— (till 
(he was feminine— p-and fo much was there about her 
of all that the heart wifhes, or the eye looks for in wo- 
man, that could the traces be ever worn out of her 
brain, and thofe of Eliza's out of mine, fhe fhould not 
only eat of my bread and drink of my own cup> but Maria 
flwuld ke m my bofom, and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor kicklefs maiden ;— imbibe the oil and 
wine which the companion of a ftranger, as he jour- 
nkth on his way, now pours into thy wounds— that 
being who has twice bruifed thee, can only bind them 
up for ever. 
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The Want of Piety arises from the Want of 

Sensibility. 

IT appears to me, that the mind of man, when it k 
free from natural defe£U and acquired corruption, 
feels no lefs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion, 
than to virtuous love, or to any other of the more 
refined and elevated affe£tions. But debauchery and 
excefs contribute greatly to deftroy all the fufceptible 
delicacy with which nature ufualiy furnifhes the heart ; 
and, in the general extinction of our better qualities, 
it is no wonder that fo pure a fentiment as that of piety 
fhould be one of the firft to expire. 

It is certain that the understanding may be improved 
in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts of fucceecL- 
ing in it, while the heart, or whatever conftitutcs the 
feat of the moral and fentimental feelings, is gradually 
receding from its proper and original perfe&ion* In- 
deed experience fecms to evince, that it is hardly poffi*- 
ble to arrive at the chara&er of a complete man of the 
world, without lofing many of the moil valuable fenti- 
ments of uncorrupted nature. A complete man of the 
world is an artificial being ; he has discarded many of 
the native and laudable tendencies of his mind, and 
adopted a new fyftem of obje£ts and propenfities of his 
own creation. Thefe are commonly grofs, coarfe, for- 
did, felfiih, and fenfual. All, or either of thefe attri- 
butes, tend dire£Uy to blunt the fenfe of every thing 
libera], enlarged, difinterefted ; of every thing which 
participates more of an intellectual than of a fenfual 
nature. When the heart is tied down to the earth by 
lull and avarice, it is not extraordinary that the eye 
(hould be feldom lifted up to heaven. To the man who 
fpends the Sunday (becaufe he thinks the day fit for lite- 
tie elfe) in the counting-houfe, in travelling, in the ta- 
vern, or in the brothel, thofe who go to church appear 
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as fools, and the bufinefs they go upon as nonfenfe. 
He is callous to the feelings of devotion; but he is 
tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his fenfes or pro- 
motes his intereft. 

It has been remarked of thofe writers who have at- 
'tacked Christianity, and reprefented all religions merely 
a* divfcrfified modes of fuperftition, that they were in- 
deed, for the moil part, men of a merayphyfical and a 
disputatious turn of mind, but ufually little diftinguifhed 
for benignity and generality. There was, amidft all 
their pretenfions to logical fagacity, a cloudinefs of 
Jdcas, and a coldnefs of heart, which rendered them 
very unfit judges on a queftion in which the heart is 
chiefly interefted ; in which the language of nature is 
more expreflive and convincing, than all the dreary fub- 
tleties of the difmal metaphyficians. Even the reason- 
ing, faculty, on which we fo greatly value ourfelves, 
may be perverted by exceflive refinement ; and there is 
an abftrufe, but vain and foolifh philofophy, which phi- 
lofophifes us out of the nobleft parts of our noble na- 
ture. One of thofe parts of us is our inftin&ive fenfe 
of religion, of which not one of thofe brutes which the 
philofophers mod admire, and to whofe rank they wifh 
to reduce us, is found in the flighted degree to partici- 
pate. 

Such philofophers may be called, in a double fenfe, 
the enemies of mankind. They not only endeavour to 
entice man from his duty, but to rob him of a molt 
exalted and natural pleafure. Such, furely, is the 
pleafure of devotion. For when the foul rifes above 
this little orb, and pours its adoration at the throne\)f 
celeftial'Majefty, the holy fervour which it feels is itfelf 
a rapturous delight. Neither is this a declamatory re- 
prefentation, but a truth felt and acknowledged by all 
the fons of men $ except thofe who have been defe&ive 
in fcnfibility, or who hoped to gratify the pride or the 
malignity of their hearts, by lingular and pernicious 
fpectilation. 
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It is, however, certain, that a devotional tafte aid ha- 
bit are very defirabte in themfelveS) excluGve: of their 
effects in meliorating the morals and difpofitioii, and 
promoting prefent and future felicity. They add dig- 
nity, pleafure, and fecurity to any age *, -but to old age 
they are the molt becoming grace, the molt fubftantial 
fiipport,'and the fweeteft comfort. In order to preferve 
them, it will be necefiary to prefetve our fenfibility; 
and nothing will contribute fo much to this purpofe, U 
a life of temperance, of innocence, and fimplicity. 
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Self -Delusion. 

IF it be reafonable to eftimate the difficulty of any 
enterprife by frequent mifcarriages, it may juftly be 
concluded that it is not eafy for a man to know him- 
felf } for wherefocver we turn our view, we (hall find 
almoft all with whom we converfe fo nearly as to judge 
of their fentiments, indulging more favourable concep- 
tions of their own virtue than they have been able to 
imprefs upon others, and congratulating themfelves up- 
on degrees of excellence, which their fondeft admirers 
cannot allow them to have attained. 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue are gene- 
rally confidered as arts of hypocrify, and as fnare6 laid 
for confidence and praife. But I believe the fufpicion 
often unjuft ; thofe who thus propagate their own re* 

Eutation, only extend the fraud by which they have 
een themfelves deceived ; for this failing is incident tQ 
numbers, who feem to live without defigns, competi- 
tions, or purfuits ; it appears on occafions which prO- 
mife no acceffion of honour or of profit, and to perfonf 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared* It is, 
indeed, not eafy to tell how far we may be, Winded by 
the love of ourfelve3, when we reflect how much a 
fecondary paflion tan cloud our judgment, and how 
few faults a man, in the firft raptures of love, can dif- 
cover in the pcrfon or conduct of hi? raiftrefs. 

One fophifm by which men perftiadc themfelves that 
thev have thofe virtues which they really want, is form- 
ed by the fubftitution of fingle a£ts for habits. A mifer 
who once relieved a friend from the danger of a prifon, 
fuffera his imagination to dwell for ever upon his own 
heroic generofity ; he yields his heart up to indignation 
at thofe who are blind to merit, or infenfible to mifcry, 
and who can pleafe themfelves "with the enjoyment of 
that wealth, which they never permit others t6 partake. 

M 2 From 
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From any cenfures of the world, or reproaches of his 
continence, he has an appeal to aftion and to know- 
ledge ; and though his whole life is a courfe of rapacity 
and avarice, he concludes himfelf to be tender and libe- 
ral, becaufe he has once performed an ad of liberality 
and tendernefs. 

As a glafs which magnifies obje&s by the approach 
of one end to the eye, leflens them by the application 
of the other, fo vices are extenuated by the inverfion of 
that fallacy by which virtues are augmented. Thofe 
faults which we cannot conceal from our own notice, 
are confidered, however frequent, not as habitual cor- 
ruptions* or fettled pra&ices, but as cafual failures, and 
fingle lapfes. A man who has, from year to year, fet 
his country to fale, either for the gratification of his 
ambition or refentment, confefies that the heat of party 
now and then betrays the fevereft virtue to meafures 
that cannot be ferioufly defended. He that fpends big 
days and nights in riot and debauchery, owns that his 
paffions oftentimes overpower his resolution. But each 
comforts himfelf that his faults are not without prece- 
dent, for the beft and the wifeft men have given way to 
the violence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praife of 
goodnefs with the pra&ice, and who believe themfelves 
mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, becaufe' they 
have exerted their eloquence in commendation of mild- 
nefs, fidelity, and other virtues. This is an error al- 
moft univerfal among thofe that converfe much with 
dependents, with fuch whofe fear or intereft difpofes 
them to a feeming reverence for any declamation, how- 
ever enthufiaftic, and fubmiflion to any boaft, however 
arrogant. Having none to recall their attention to their 
lives, they rate themfelves by the goodnefs of their opi- 
nions, and forget how much more eafily men may (hew 
their virtue in their talk than in their a £1 ions. 

The tribe is likewife very numerous of thofe who 
regulate their lives, not by the ftandard of religion, but 

the 
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the meafure of other men's virtue \ who. lull their own 
remorffl with die remepbranee gf crimes more atrocious 
than their PWQ» and feem \Q believe that they are not 
bad while another can be fpund worfe. 

For cfcapipg th$ft and a thoufand other deceit!, 
many expedients fove been proppfed- Some have re- 
commended th$ frequent confutation of a wife friend, 
admitted to infim^y, and encouraged to fmcerity. Bur, 
this appears a remedy by W means adapted to general 
ufc ; for in order to fecure the virtue of one, it pre- 
fuppofes more virtue in two than will generally be 
found. In the firft, fuch a defire of re&itude and a- 
mendment, as may incline him to hear his own accu- 
fation from the mouth of him whom he efteems, and 
by whom, therefore, he will always hope that his faults 
are not difcoveredj and in the fecond, fuch zeal and 
honefty as will make him content, for his friend's ad- 
vantage, to lofe his kindnefs. 

It feems that enemies have been always found by 
experience the mod faithful monitors ; for adverfity 
has ever been confidered as the ftate in which a mas 
mod eafily becomes acquainted with himfelf, and this 
cfie£t it muft produce by withdrawing flatterers, whofe 
buGnefs it is to hide our weaknefles from us ; or by 
giving a loofe to malice, and licenfe to reproach ; or at 
leaft by cutting off thofe pleafares which called us away 
from meditation on our own condu&, and reprefling 
that pride which too eafily perfuades us that we merit 
whatever we enjoy. 

Part of thefe benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himfelf, by affigning proper portions of his 
life to the examination of the reft, and by putting him- 
felf frequently in fuch a fituation, by retirement and 
abftra&ion, as may weaken the influence of external 
obje&s. By this praftice hd may obtain the folitude of 
adverfity without its melancholy, its inftru&ions with- 
out* its cenfures, and its fenfibiUty without its pertur- 
bations. 

M3 There 
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There are few conditions which do not entangle os 
with fublunary hopes and fears, from which it is ne- 
ceflary to be at intervals di fen cumbered, that we may 
place ourfclves in His prefence who views efrc&a in 
their caufes, and a£tions in their motives ; that we may, 
as Chillingworth esprefles it, confider things as if there 
were no other beings in the world but God and our- 
felves; or, to ufe language yet more awful, may com- 
mune with hut own hearts, and bejliil. 
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Tfte Distresses of a modest Man. 

MY father was a farmer of no great property, 
and with no other learning than what he had 
acquired at a charity-fchool ; but my mother being 
dead) and I an only child, he determined to give me 
that advantage, which he fancied would have made him 
happy, viz. a learned education. — I was fent to a coun- 
try grammar- fchoo I, and from thence to the Univerfity, 
with a view of qualifying for holy orders. Here, having 
but a t'mall allowance from my father, and being natu- 
rally of a timtd and baftiful difpofitiou, I had no oppor- 
tunity of rubbing off that native aukwardnefs, which is 
the fatal caufe of all my unhappinefs, and which I now 
begin to fear can never be amended. You mud know, 
that in my perfon I am tall and thin, with a fair com- 
plexion, and light flaxen hair ; but of fuch extreme fuf- 
ccptibility of fhame, that, on the fmallefl fubjeft of 
cunfufion, my blood all rufties into my cheeks, and I 
appear a full-blown rofe. The confcioufnefs of this 
unhappy failing made me avoid fociety, and I became 
enamoured of a college life ; particularly when I re- 
Qe&ed, that the uncouth manners oi nvj ^W%Vkk&< 
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were little calculated to improve my outward condu& : 
I therefore had refolved on living at the Univerfity and 
taking pupils, when two unexpected events greatly al- 
tered the pofture of my affairs, viz. my father's death, 
and the arrival of an uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father men- 
tion, and it was generally believed that he was long 
fmce dead, when he arrived in England only a week 
too late to clofe his brother's eyes. I am afhamed to 
confefs, what I believe has been often experienced by 
thofe whofe education has been better than their pa- 
rents, that my poor father's ignorance and vulgar lan- 
guage had often made me blufh to think I was His fon ; 
and at his death I was not inconfolable for the lofs of 
that, which I was not infrequently afhamed to own. 
My uncle was but little affe&ed, for he had been fepa- 
rated from his brother more than thirty years, and in 
that time had acquired a fortune which, he ufed to 
brag, would make a Nabob happy; in fhort, he had 
brought over with him the enormous fum of thirty 
thoufand pounds, and upon this he built his hopes of 
never-ending happinefs. While he was planning 
fchemes of greatnefs and delight, whether the change 
of climate might affedb him, or what other caufe, I 
know not, but he was fnatched from all his dreams of 
joy by a fhort illnefs, of which he died, leaving me heir 
to all his property. And now, Sir, behold me at the 
age of twenty-five, well flocked with Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, poflefied of an ample fortune, but fo auk- 
ward and unverfed in every gentleman-like accomplifh- 
ment, that I am pointed at by all who fee me, as the 
•wealthy learned fool, 

I have lately purchafed an eftate in the country, 
which abounds in (what is called) a fafhionable neigh- 
bourhood ; and when you refleft on my parentage and 
uncouth manner, you will hardly think how much my 
company is courted by the furro'unding families, efpe- 
cially by thofe who have marriageable daughters : From 
thefe gentlemen I have received familiar calls, and the 

moft 
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molt prefling invitations ; and though I wiflied to ac- 
cept their offered friendship, I have repeatedly excufed 
myfelf under the pretence of not being quite fettled ; 
for the truth is, that when I have rode or walked, with 
full intention to return their feveral vifits, my heart has 
failed me as T approached their gates, and I have fre- 
quently returned homeward, refolving to try again to- 
morrow. 

However, I at length determined to conquer my ti- 
midity, and, three days ago, accepted of an invitation 
to dine this day with one, whofe open eafy manner left 
me no room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas 
Friendly, who lives about two miles diftant, is a ba- 
ronet, with about two thoufand pounds a year eftatc, 
joining to that I purchafed •, he has two fons and five 
daughters, all grown up, and living with their mother 
and a maiden fitter of Sir Thomas's at FriendlyHal!, 
dependent on their father. Confcious of my unpoliflied 
gait, I have, for fome time paft, taken private leflbns of 
a Pro/effort who teaches " grown gentlemen to dance ; w 
and though I at firft found wonderous difficulty in the 
art he taught, my knowledge of the mathematics was 
of prodigious ufe in teaching me the equilibrium of my 
body, and the due adjuftment of the centre of gravity 
to the five pofitions. Having now acquired the art of 
walking without tottering, and learned to make a bow, 
I boldly ventured to obey the baronet's invitation to a 
family dinner ; not doubting but my new acquirements 
would enable me to fee the ladies with tolerable intre- 
pidity : but, alas ! how vain are all the hopes of theory 
when unfupported by habitual praBtcel As I approach- 
ed the houfe, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears, left I had 
fpoiled the dinner for want of pun&uality : imprefied 
with this idea, I blufhed the deeped crimfon, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the feveral livery 
fervants, who ufhered me into the library, hardly know- 
ing what or whom I faw : At my firtt entrance I fum- 
moned all my fortitude, and made my new-learned bow 
to Lady Frienply, but, unfortunately, in bringing back 
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my left foot to the third pofition, I trod upon the gouty 
toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had followed clofe at my 
heels to be the nomenclator of the family. The con- 
fufion this occafioned in me is hardly to be conceived) 
fince none but bafhful men can judge of my diftrefs, 
and of that defcription the number I believe is very 
fmall. The Baronet's politenefs by degrees diffipated 
my concern ; and I was aftonifhed to fee how far good 
breeding could enable him to fupprefs his feelings, and 
to appear with perfe£fc eafe after fo painful an accident. 
The checrfulnefs of her Ladyfhip, and the familiar 
chat of the young ladies, infenfibly led me to throw off 
my referve and (hcepifhnefs, till at length I ventured to 
join in converfation, and even to ftart frefh fubje&s. 
The library being richly furnifhed with books in ele- 
gant bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of 
literature, and ventured to givcmy opinion concerning 
the feveral editions of the Greek claflics, in which the 
Baronet's opinion exa£Uy coincided with my own. Tq 
this fubjeft I was led by obferving an edition of Xeno* 
phon, in fixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of fuch a thing) greatly excited my curiofity, and 
I rofe up to examine what it could be : Sir Thomas 
faw what I was about, and, (as I fuppofe) willing to 
fave me the trouble, rofe to take down the book, which 
made me more eager to prevent him, and, haftily laying 
my hand on the fir (I volume, I pulled it forcibly ; but, 
lo ! inftead of books, a board, which by leather and 
gilding had been made to look like fixteen volumes, 
came tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon a 
Wedgewood ink-ftand on the table under it* In vain 
did Sir Thomas aflure me there was no harm : I faw 
the ink ftreaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey 
carpet, and, fcarce knowing what I did, attempted to 
(top its progrefs with my cambric handkerchief. In the 
height of this confufion we were informed that dinner 
was ferved up, and I with joy perceived that the beU, 
which at firft had fo alarmed my fears, was only the 
half-hour dinner-bell. 

In 
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In walking through the hall and fuite of apartments 
to the dining-room, I had time to colled: my fcattered 
fenfes, and was defired to take my feat betwixt Lady 
Friendly and her eldeft daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xenophon my face had been con- 
tinually burning like a fire-brand, and I was juft begin- 
ning to recover myfelf, and to feel comfortably cool, 
when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my heat 
and blufhes. Having fet my plate of foup too near the 
edge of the table, in bowing to Mifs Dinah, who po- 
litely complimented the pattern of my waiftcoat, I tum- 
bled the whole fcalding contents into my lap. In fpite 
of an immediate fupply of napkins to wipe the furface 
of my cloaths, my black filk breeches were not ftout 
enough to fave me from the painful effetts of this fud- 
den fomentation, and for fome minutes my legs and 
thighs feemed ftewing in a boiling cauldron ; but re- 
colle&ing how Sir Thomas had difguifed his torture 
when I trod upon- his toe, I firmly bore my. pain in fi- 
lence, and fat with my lower extremities parboiled, a- 
midft the ftifled giggling of the ladies and the fervants. 
I will not relate the feveral blunders wlu'ch I made 
during the firft courfe, or the diftrefs occafioned by my 
being defired to carve a fowl, or help to various difhes 
that flood near me, fpilling a fauce-boat, and knocking 
down a falt-cellar ; rather let me haften to the fecond 
courfe, « where frefh difafters overwhelm'd me quite." 
I had a piece of rich fweet pudding on my fork, 
when Mi6s Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for 
} pigeon that flood near me ; in my hafte, fcarce know- 
ing what I did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth, 
hot as a burning coal ; it was impoflible to conceal my 
agony, my eyes were ftarting from their fockets. At 
laft, in fpite of fhame and refolution, I was obliged to 
drop the caufe of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas 
and the ladies all compaflionated my misfortune, and 
each advifed a different application ; one recommended 
oil, another water, but all agreed that wine was beft for 
drawing out the fire * and a glafs of fherry was brought 
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me from the fide-board, which I (hatched up with ea- 
gernefs : but oh ! how fhall I tell the fequel r Whether 
die butler by accident miftook, or purpofely defigned to 
drive me mad, he gave me the ftrongeft brandy, with 
which I filled my mouth, already fiea'd and bliftered : 
totally unufed to every kind of ardent fpirits, with my 
tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef, what coulcf I 
do ? I could not fwallow, and clapping my hands Upon 
my mouth, the curfed liquor fquirted through my nofe 
and fingers like a fountain over all the difhes, and I was 
crufhed by burfts of laughter from all quarters. Jn 
vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the fervants, and Lady 
Friendly chide her daughters ; for the meafure of my 
fhame and their diverfion was not yet compleat. To 
relieve me from the intolerable ftate of perfpiration 
which this . accident had caufed, without confidering 
what I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated hand- 
kerchief, which was (till wet from the confequences of 
the fall of-Xenophon, and covered all my features with 
ftreaks of ink in every direction. The Baronet himfelf 
could not fupport this fhock, but joined his Lady in the 
general laugh ; while I fprung from the table in defpair, 
rufhed out of the houfe, and ran home in an agony of 
confufion and difgrace, which the mod poignant fenfe 
of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus, without having deviated from the path of mo- 
ral rectitude, I am fuffering torments like a "goblin 
damn'd." The lower half of me has been almoft boil- 
ed, my tongue and mouth grilled, and I bear the mark 
of Cain upon my forehead ; yet thefe are but trifling 
confiderations to the everlading fhame which I muft 
feel whenever this adventure fhall be mentioned. 
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The Story of Diotiysius the Tyrant. 

DIONYSITJS, the tyrant, of Sicily, fhewed how far 
he was from being happy, even whilft he abound- 
ed in riches, and all the pleasures which riches can pro- 
cure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, was compliment- 
ing him upon his power, his treafures, and the magni- 
ficence of his royal (late, and affirming, that no mo- 
narch, ever was greater or happier than he. " Have 
En a mind, Damocles," fays the lung, " to taftc this 
ppinefs, and know, by experience, what my enjoy- 
ments are, of which you have fo high an idea ?" Da- 
■.. modes gladly accepted the offer. Upon which the 
ling ordered, that a royal banquet fhould be prepared, 
and a gilded couch placed for him, covered with rich 
embroidery, and fidoboards loaded with gold and lilver 
plate of immenfe value. Pages of extraordinary beauty 
•ere ordered to wait on him at table, and to obey his 
commands with the great eft readinefs, and the molt 
profound fubmiflion. Neither ornaments, chapleu of 
■Overs, nor rich perfume* were wanting. The table 
N ™* 
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was loaded with the moll exqutfite delicacies of evt 
Idnd. Damocles fancied himfelf amoogfl the Gods. 
the midft of all his happinefs, he fees, let down fn 
the roof exactly over his neck as he lay indulging hi 
felf in ftate, a glittering fword hung by a tingle hi 
The fight of deftru&ion thus threatening him from 
high, foon put a ftop to his joy and revelling. T 
pomp of his attendance, and the glitter of the can 
plate, gave him no longer any pleafure. He dreads 
ftretch forth "his hand to the table. He throws off ( 
chaplet of rofes. He haftens to remove from his di 
gerous Ctnation, and at laft begs the king to reftore h 
to his former, humble condition, having no defire to i 
joy any longer fuch a dreadful kind o 
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The Vision of Theodore, the Hermit of Te- 
ncriffe, found in his Cell. 

SON of perfeveranee, whoever thou art, whofe curi- 
ofity has led thee hither, read and be wife. He 
that now calls upon thee is Theodore^ the hermit of 7V- 
tteriffle, who* in the fifty-feventh year of his retreat, left 
this inftru&ion to mankind, left his folitary hours 
fliouU be fpent in vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a groveller on the 
earth, and a gazer at the iky ; I trafficked and heaped 
wealth together, I loved and was favoured, I wore the 
lobe of honour, and heard the mufic of adulation ; I waa 
ambitious, and rofe to greatnefs ; I was unhappy, and 
retired. I fought for feme time what I at length found 
here, a place where all real wants might be eafily fup- 
plied, and where I might not be under the necemty of 
purchafing the afliftance of men by the toleration of 
their follies. Here I few fruits and herbs and water, 
*nd here determined to wait the hand of death, which 
I hope, when at laft it comes, will fall lightly on me. 

Forty-eight years had I now palled in forgetfulnefs 
Of all mortal cares, and without any inclination to wan- 
tier farther than die neceflity of procuring fuftenance 
Required; but as I ftood one day beholding the rock 
*hat overhangs my ceH, I found in myfelf a defire t6 
^limb it; and when I was on its top, was in the fame 
Planner determined to fcale the next, tilL by degrees I 
Conceived a wifh to view the fummit of the mountain, 
^t the foot of which I had fo long refided. This mo- 
tion of my thoughts I endeavoured to fupprefs, not be* 
C^ufe it appeared criminal, but becaufe it was new; 
^nd all change not evidently for the better alarms a 
*nind taught by experience to diftruft itfelf. I was 
*rften afraid that my heart was deceiving me, that mv 
impatience of confinement rofe from feme earthly pal- 
Con, and that my ardour to furvey the works of nature 
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was only a hidden longing to mingle once again in* the 
fcenes of life. I therefore endeavoured to fettle my 
thoughts into their former ftate, but found their dh- 
tfaction every day greater. I was always reproaching 
myfelf with the want of happinefs within my reach, and 
at laft began to queftioir whether it was not lazinefs 
rather than caution that reftraincd me from climbing to 
the fummit of Teneriffe. 

I rofe therefore before the day, and began my jour* 
ney up the fteep of the mountain ; but I had not ad- 
vanced far, old as I was and burthened with provifions, 
when the day began to fliine upon me ; the declivities 
grew more precipitous, and the fand Aiding beneath my 
feet ; at laft, fainting with labour, I arrived at a finaU 
plain almoft inclofed by rocks, and open only to the 
eaft I fat down to reft a while, in full perfuafion that 
when I had recovered my ftrength, I fhould proceed on 
my defign ; but when once I had tafted eafe, I found 
many reafons againft difturbing it. The branches fpread 
a fhade over my head, and the gales of fpring wafted 
odours to my bofom. 

As I fat thus, forming alternately excufes for delay 
and refolutions to go forward, an irrefiftible heavinefs 
fuddenly furprifed me ; I laid my head upon the bank, 
and refigned myfelf to fleep 5 when methought I heard 
the found as of the flight of eagles, and a being of more 
than human dignity flood before me. While I was 
deliberating how to addrefs him, he took me by the 
hand with an air of kindnefs, and afked me folcmnly, 
but without feverity, " Theodore^ whither art thou go- 
" ing ?" I am climbing, anfwered I, to the top of the 
mountain, to enjoy a more extenfive profpeft of the 
works of nature. " Attend firft, faid he, to the prof- 
" pe& which this place affords, and what thou doft 
" not underftand I will explain. I am one of the be- 
" nevolent beings who watch oveT the children of the 
« c duft, to preferve them from thofe evils which wilt 
" not ultimately terminate in good, and which they do 
" not, by their own faults, bring upon themfelves. 

"Look 
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" Look round therefore without fear; obferve, con* 
"template, and be inftru&ed." 

Encouraged by this aflurance, I looked and beheld a 
mountain higher than Tenerrffe, to the fummit of which 
the human eye could never reach \ when I had tired 
myfelf with gazing upon its height, I turned my eyes 
towards its foot, which I could eafily difcover, but was 
amazed to find it without foundation, and placed incon- 
ceivably in emptinefs and darknefs. Thus I flood ter- 
rified and confufed ; above were tracks infcrutable, and 
below was total vacuity. But my prote£tor, with a voice 
of admonition, cried out, u Theodore, be not affrighted, 
butraife thy eyes again; the Mountain of Ewjtence is 
before thee, furvey it and be wife." 

I then looked with more deliberate attention, and 
obferved the bottom of the mountain to be of gentle 
rife, and overfpread with flowers ; the middle to be 
more fteep, embarrafled with crags, and interrupted by . 
precipices, over which hung branches loaded with fruits, 
and among which were fcattered palaces and bowers. 
The tracks which my eye could reach neareft the top . 
were generally barren ; but there were among the clefts 
of the rocks a few hardy evergreens, which, though they 
did not give much pleafure to the fight or fmell, yet 
feemed to cheer the labour and facilitate the fteps of 
thofc who were clambering among them. 

Then, beginning to examine more minutely the dif- 
ferent parts, I obferved at a great diftance a multitude 
ef both lex£s ifiuing'into view from the bottom of the 
mountain. Their firft a£tions I could not accurately 
difcern $ but, as they every moment approached nearer, 
I found that they amufed themfelves with gathering 
lowers under the fuperintendence of a modeft virgin 
in a white robe, who feemed not over felicitous to con- 
fine them to any fettled pace or certain track ; for (he 
knew that the whole ground was fmooth and folid, and 
that they could not be eafily hurt or bewildered. When* 
as it often happened, they plucked a thkftXc tot * tararc&% 
Innocence, to was fhe called, wo\M ta&ft * *» 
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raiftake. Happy, faid I, are they who are undef ib 
gentle a government) and yet are fafe. But I had not 
opportunity to dwell long on the confideration of their 
felicity ; tor I found that Innocence continued her 
attendance but a little way, and feemed to confider 
only the flowery bottom of the mountain as her proper 
province. Thofe whom (he abandoned fcarcely knew 
that they were left, before they perceived themfelves 
in the hands of Education, a nymph more fcvere in 
her afpe& and imperious in her commands, who con- 
fined them to certain paths, in their opinion too nar- 
row and too rough. Thefe they were continually fo- 
liated to leave, by Appetite, whom Education could 
never fright away, though (he fometimes awed her to 
fuch timidity, that the effe&s of her prefence were 
fcarcely perceptible. Some went back to the firft part 
of the mountain, and feemed defirous of continuing' 
bufieil in plucking flowers, but were no longer guarded 
by Innocence; and fuch as Education could not 
force back, proceeded up the mountain by fome miry 
road, in which they were feldom feen, and fcarcely 
ever regarded. 

As Education led her troop up the mountain, no- 
thing was more obfervable than that fhe was frequently 
giving them cautions to beware of Habits •, and was 
calling out to one or other at every ftep, that a Habit 
was enfnaring them ; that they would be under the do- 
minion of Habit before they perceived their danger; 
and that thofe whom Habit mould once, fubdue, had 
little hope of regaining their liberty. 

Of this caution, fo frequently repeated, I was Tery 
folicitous to know the reafon, when my protector di- 
rected my regard to a troop of pygmies, which appear- 
ed to walk filently before thofe that were climbing the 
mountain, and each to fmooth the way before her fol- 
lower. I found that I had miffed the notice of them 
before, both becaufe they were fo minute as not eafily 
to be difcerned, and becaufe they grew every moment 
. nearer in their colour to the objeds with which they 

were 
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were farrounded. As the followers of Education did 
not appear fenfible of the prefence of thefe dangerous 
afTociates, or, ridiculing their diminutive fize, did not 
think it poffible that human beings mould ever be 
brought into fubje&ion by fuch feeble -enemies, they 
generally heard her precepts of vigilance with wonder ; 
and, when they thought her eye withdrawn, treated 
them with contempt. Nor could I myfelf think her 
cautions fo neceflary as her frequent inculcations feem- 
ed to fuppofe, till I obferved that each of thefe petty 
beings held fecretly a chain in her hand, with which 
fhc prepared to bind thofe whom {he found within her 
power. Yet thefe Habits, under the eye of Educa- 
tion, went quietly forward, and feemed very little to 
increafe in bulk or ftrength ; for though they were al- 
ways willing to join with Appetite, yet, when Educa- 
tion kept them apart from her, they would very punc- 
tually obey command, and make the narrow roads in 
which they were confined eafier and fmoother. 

It was obfervable, that their ftature was never at a 
ftand, but continually growing or decreafing, yet not 
always in the fame proportions ; nor could I forbear to 
cxprefs my admiration, when I faw in how much left 
time they generally gained than loft bulk. Though they 
grew flowly in the road of Education, it might how- 
ever be perceived that they grew ; but if they once de- 
viated at the call of Appetite, their ftature foon be* 
came 'gigantic; and their ftrength was fuch, that Edu- 
cation pointed out to her tribe many that were led in 
chains by them, whom {he could never more refcue 
from their flavery. She pointed them out, but with 
little efied; for all her pupils appeared confident of 
their own fuperiority to the ftrongeft Habit, and fome 
feemed in fecret to regret that they were hindered from 
following the triumph of Appetite. 

It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to fuffer 
her power to be felt at firft. Thofe whom (he led, fhe 
had the addrefs of appearing only to attend, but was 
continually doubling her chains upon her companions; 
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which were fo (lender in themfelves, and fo filently 
fattened, that while the attention waa engaged by other 
obje&s, they were not eafily perceived. Each link grew 
tighter as it had been longer worn ; and when by . con* 
tinual additions they became fo heavy as to be felt, they 
were very frequently too ftrong to be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began to 
be craggy, (he refigned her charge to two powers of fu» 
perior afpe£b. The meaner of them appeared capable- 
of prefiding in fenates, or governing nations, and yet 
watched the fteps of the other with the meft anxious 
attention, and was vifibly confounded and perplexed if 
ever (he fufiered her regard to be drawn away. The 
other feemed to approve her fubmiffion as pleafing, but 
with fuch a condefceniion as plainly {hewed that (he 
claimed it as due : and indeed fo great was her dignity 
and fweetnefs, that he who would not reverence, muft 
not behold her. 

" Theodore" faid my prote&or, " be fearlefs, and be 
« wife; approach thefe powers, whofe dominion ex- 
<* tends to all the remaining part of the Mountain of 
« Exiftence" I trembled, and ventured to addrefs the 
inferior nymph, whofe eyes, though piercing and aw* 
ful, I was not able to fuftain. " bright power," faid I, 
«* by whatever name it is lawftil to addrefs thee, tcU- 
«« me, thou who prefideft here, on what condition thy 
« prote&ion will be granted ?" « It will be granted," 
faid (he, "only to obedience. I am Reason, of all 
« fubordinate beings the nobleft and the greateft j 
« who, if thou wilt receive my laws, will regard thee 
«' like the reft of my votaries, by conducing thee to 
" Religion." Charmed by her voice and afpe&, I 
profefled my readinefs to follow her. She then pre- 
sented me to her miftrefs, who looked upon me with 
tendernefs. I bowed before her, and (he fmiled. 

When Education delivered up thofe for whofe hap- 
pinefs (he had been fo long folicitous, (he feemed to ex- 
jpeft that they (hould exprefc feme gratitude for her 
• care 
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care, or fome regret at the k>fs of that prote&ion which 
(he had hitherto afforded them. But it was eafy to 
difcover, by the alacrity which broke out at her de- 
parture, that her prefence had been long difpleafing, 
and that (he had been teaching thofe who felt in them- 
felves no want of inftru&ion. They all agreed in re- 
joicing that they fhould no longer be fubjeft to her ca- 
prices, or difturbed by her documents, but fliould be 
now under the dire£Hon of Reason, to whom they 
made np doubt of being able to recommend themfclves 
by a fteady adherence to all her precepts. Reason 
counfelled them, at their firft entrance upon her pro- 
vince, to enlift themfelves among the votaries of Reli- 
gion ; and informed them, that if they trufted to her 
alone, they would' find the fame fate with her other 
admirers, whom fhe had not been able to fecure againft 
Appetite and Passion, and who, having been feized 
by Habit in the regions of Desire, had been dragged 
away to the caverns of Despair. Her admonition was 
vain; the greater number declared againft any other 
dire£Hon, and doubted not but by her fuperintendency 
they fhould climb with fafety up the Mountain of Exijt- 
ince. "My power," faid Reason, "is to advife, not to 
« compel; I have already told you the danger of your 
" choice. The path feems now plain and even, but 
« there are afperities and pitfalls, over which Religion 
« only can condu£fc you. Look upwards, and you will 
« perceive a mift before you fettled upon the higheft 
" vifible part of the mountain ; a mift by which my 
« profpe& is terminated, and which is pierced only by 
" the eyes of Religion. Beyond it are the temples of 
« Happiness, in which thofe who climb the precipice 
** by her direction, after the toil of pilgrimage, repofe 
** for ever. I know not the way, and therefore can 
« only conduft you to a better guide. Pride has 
" fometimes reproached me with the narrownefs of my 
** view, but, when fhe endeavoured to extend it, could 
" only fhew me, below the mift, the bowers of Con- 
ic tent ; even they vanifhed as I fixed my eyes upon 
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" them j and thofe whom (be pet-funded to travel to- 
" wards them were enchained by Habit, and ingulfed 
« by Despair, a cruel tyrant, whofe caverns are beyond 
" the darknefs on the right fide and on the left, from 
" whofe prifons none can efcape, and whom I cannot 
« teach you to avoid.™ 

Such was the declaration of Reason to thofe who 
demanded her protection. Some that recollected the 
dictates of Education, finding them now Seconded r>y 
another authority, fubmitted with reluctance to the 
Ariel decree, and engaged themfelves among the fol- 
lowers of Religion, who were diftinguifced by the 
uniformity of their march, without appearing to re- 
gard the profpe£p which at every flap cowted. theijr 
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The Vision of Theodore continued. 

ALL thofe who determined to follow either Reason 
, or Religion, were continually importuned to for- 
fake the road, fometimes by the Passions, and fome- 
times by the Appetites, of whom both had reafon to 
boaft the fuccefs of their artifices 5 for fo many were 
drawn into by-paths, that any way was more populous 
than the right. The attacks of the Appetites were 
more impetuous, thofe of the Passions longer con- 
tinued. The Appetites turned their followers dirc£t- 
ly from the true way, but the Passions marched at firft 
in a path nearly in the fame direftion with that of Rea- 
son and Religion ; but deviated by flow degrees, till 
at laft they entirely changed their courfe. Appetite 
drew afide the dull, and Passion the fprightlv. Of the 
Appetites, Luft was the ftrongeft •, and of the Pas- 
sions, Vanity* The mod powerful aflault was to be 
feared, when a Passion and an Appetite joined their 
enticements ; and the path of Reason was bed follow- 
ed, when a Passion called to one fide, and an Appe- 
tite to the other. 

Thefe feducers had the greateft fuccefs upon flie fol- 
lowers of Reason, over whom they fcarcely ever failed 
to prevail, except when they counteracted one another. 
They had not the fame triumphs over the votaries of 
Religion; for though they were often led afide for 
a time, Religion commonly recalled them by her emif- 
fary Conscience, before Habit had time to enchain 
them. But they that profefled to obey Reason, if once 
they forfook her, feldom returned; for Ihe had no mef- 
fenger to fummon them but Pride, who generally be- 
trayed her confidence, and employed all her {kill to f up- 
port Passion ; and if ever ihe did her duty, was found 
unable to prevail, if Habit had interpofed. 

I foon round that the great danger to the followers of 
Religion was only from Habit; every other power 
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was eafily refilled, nor did they find any difficulty when 
any inadvertently quitted her, to find her again by the 
diredion of Conscience, unlefs they had given time 
to Habit to draw her chain behind them, and bar up 
the way by which they had wandered. Of fome of 
thofe, the condition was juftly to be pitied, who turned 
at every call of Conscience, and tried, but without ef- 
fe£t, to burft the chains of Habit : They faw Reli- 
gion walking forward at a diftance, faw her with reve- 
rence, and longed to join her ; but were, whenever they 
approached her, with-held by Habit, and languifhed 
in fordid bondage, which they could not efcape, though 
they fcorned and hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were fo far from 
growing weaker by thefe repeated contefts, that if they 
were not totally overcome, every ftruggle enlarged their 
bulk and increafed their ftrength; and a Habit, op- 
pofed and vi&orious, was more than twice as ftrong as 
before the conteft. The manner in which thofe who 
were weary of their tyranny endeavoured to efcape from 
them, appeared by the event to be generally wrong; 
they tried to lofe their chains one by one, and to retreat 
by the fame degrees as they advanced ; but before the 
deliverance was completed, Habit always threw new 
chains upon her fugitive ; nor did any efcape her but 
thofe who, by an effort fudden and violent, burft their 
(hackles at once, and left her at a diftance ; and even of 
thefe, many, rufhing too precipitately forward, and hin- 
dered by tneir terrors from flopping where they were 
fafe, were fatigued with their own vehemence, and re- 
signed themfelves again to that power from whom an 
efcape muft be fo dearly bought, and whofe tyranny 
was little felt, except when it was refilled.- 

Some, however, there always were, who, when they 
found Habit prevailing over them, called upon Rea- 
son or Religion for affiftance ; each of them willingly 
came to the fuccour of her fuppliant *, but neither with 
the fame ftrength, nor the fame fuccefs. Habit, info- 
lent with her power, would often prefume to parley 
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with Reason, and offer to loofe fome of her chains if the 
reft might remain. To this Reason, who was never 
certain of vi&ory, frequently confented, but always 
found her conceffion deftru&ive, and faw the captive 
led away by Habit to his former flavery. — Religion 
never fubmitted to treaty, but held out hpr hand with 
certainty of conqueft ; and, if the captive to whom 
{he gave it did not quit his hold, always led him in 
triumph, and placed him in the direct path to the tem- 
ple of HappinefS) where Reason never failed to congra- 
tulate his deliverance, and encourage his adherence to 
that power to whofe timely fuccour he was indebted 
for it. 

When the traveller w?s again placed in the road of 
Happinefsy I faw Habit again gliding before him, but 
reduced to the ftate of a dwarf, without ftrength and 
without a&ivity; but when the Passions or Appe- 
tites, which had before feduced him, made their ap- 
proach, Habit would on a fudden (tart into fize, and 
with unexpe&ed violence pufli him towards them. — 
The wretch, thus impelled on one fide, and allured on 
the other, too frequently quitted the road of Happinefs, 
to which, after his fecond deviation from it, he rarely 
returned. But, by a timely call on Religion, the force 
of Habit was eluded, her attacks grew fainter, and at 
laft her correfpondence with the enemy was entirely 
deftroyed. She then began to employ thofe refttefs 
faculties in compliance with the power which {he could 
not overcome ; and as (he grew again in ftature and in 
ftrength, cleared away the afperities of the road of Hap- 
pinefsm 

From this road I could not eafily withdraw my atten- 
tion, becaufe all who travelled it appeared chearful and 
fatisfied; and the farther they proceeded, the greater 
appeared their alacrity, and the ftronger their convic- 
tion of the wifdom of their guide. Some, who had 
never deviated but by fhort excurfions, had Habit in 
the middle of their paffage vigoroufly fupporting them, 
and driving off the Appetites and Passions which 
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attempted to interrupt their progrefs. Others, who had 
entered this road late, or had long forfaken it, were 
toiling on without her help at leaft, and commonly 
againft her endeavours. But I obforved, when they ap- 
proached to the barren top, that few were able to pro* 
ceed without fome fupport from Habit ; and that they, 
whofe Habits were ftrong, advanced towards the mifts 
with little emotion, and entered them at laft with- calm- 
nefs and confidence ; after which, they were feen only 
by the eye of Religion ; and though Reason looked 
after them with the mod earned curiofity, (he could 
only obtain a faint glimpfe, when her miftrefs, tp en* 
large her profped, raifed her from the ground. Rea- 
son, however, difcerned that they were fafe, but Reli- 
gion faw that they were happy. 

" Now, Thiodore" faid my prote&or, « withdraw 
«« thy view from the regions of obfcurity, and foe the 
«« fate of thofe who, when they were difmifled by Edu- 
« cation, would admit no dire&ion but that oft Rsm 
«« son. Survey their wanderings, and be wife." 

I looked then upon the road of Reason, which was 
indeed, fo far as it reached, the fame with that of Re- 
ligion, nor had Reason difcovered it but by her in* 
ftru&ion. Yet when (he had once been taught it, (he 
clearly faw jt was right ; and Pride had fometimes -in- 
cited her to declare that {he difcovered it herfelf, and 
perfuaded her to offer herfelf as a guide to Religion ; 
whom, after many vain experiments, (he found it her 
higheft privilege to follow. Reason was, however, at 
laft well inftru£ted in part of the way, and appeared to 
teach it with fome fuccefs, when her precepts were not 
mifreprefented by Passion, or her influence overborne 
by Appetite. But neither of thefe enemies was (he 
able to refill. When Passion feized upon her votaries, 
(he feldom attempted oppofition ; {he feemed indeed 
to contend with more vigour againft Appetite, but 
was generally overwearied in the conteft ; and if either 
of her opponents had confederated with Habit, her 
authority was wholly at an wviu "SRWi %w\t -«?&- 
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deavoured to captivate the votaries of Religion! fie 
grew by flow degrees, and gave time to efcape ; but in 
feizing the unhappy followers of Reason, (he proceed- 
ed as one that had nothing to fear, and enlarged her 
fize, and doubled her chains without intermiffion, and 
without referve. 

Of thofe who forfook the direftions of Reason, fome 
were led afide by the whifpers of Ambition, who was 
perpetually pointing to (lately palaces fituated on emi- 
nences on either fide, recounting the delights of af- 
fluence, and boafting the fecurity of power. They 
were eafily perfuaded to follow her, and Habit quickly 
threw her chains upon them ; they were foon convinc- 
ed of the folly of their choice, but few of. them at- 
tempted to return. Ambition led them forward from 
•precipice to precipice, where many fell 'and were feen 
no more. Thofe that efcaped wete, after a long feries 
of hazards, generally delivered over to Tyranny, where 
they continued to heap up gold till their patrons or their 
-heirs pu(hed them headlong at laft into the caverns of 
•Despair. 

Othets were inticed by Intemperance to ramble in 
featch of thofe fruits that hung over theTOck, and filled 
-the iir with their fragrance. I obferved, that the Hfc- 
"bits which hovered about thefe foon grew to an enor- 
-0K>U8 fize, *nor were there any who lefs attempted to 
return to Reason, or fooner funk into the gulphs that 
Jay before them. When thefe firft quitted the road, 
Reason looked after them with a frown of contempt, 
but had little expe&ation of being able to reclaim them; 
for the bowl of intoxication was of fiich qualities as to 
make them lofe all regard but for the prefent moment ; 
neither Hope nor Fear could enter their retreats ; and 
Habit had fo abfolute a power, that even Conscience, 
if Religion had employed her in their favour, would 
not have been able to force an entrance. 

There were others whofe crime it was rather to neg- 
le£k Reason than to obey her ; and wYio Te\xeaX£&. Sxom 
the heat and tumult of the way, not to Oafc \w*t«& ^ 
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Intemperance, but to the maze of Indolence. They '. 
hail this peculiarity in their condition, that they were \ 
always in fight of the road of Reason, always wilhing 
for her prefence, and always refblring to return to* 
morrow. In thefe was mod eminently confpicuous the 
fubtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible ihacUes 
upon them, and was every moment leading them far- 
ther from the road, which they always imagined th?t 
they had the power of reaching. They wandered on 
from one double of the labyrinth to another with the 
chains of Habit hanging fecretly upon them, till, as 
they advanced, the flowers grew paler, and the fcents 
fainter ; they proceeded in their dreary march without 
pleafure in their progrefs, yet without power to return ; 
and had this aggravation above all others, that they 
were criminal, but not delighted. The drunkard for a 
time laughed over his wine; the ambitious man tri- 
umphed in the mifcarriage of his rival ; but the captives 
of Indolence had neither fuperiority nor 'merriment. 
Discontent lowered in their looks, and Sadness ho- 
vered round their fhades ; yet they crawled on, reluc- 
tant and gloomy, till they arrived at the depth of the 
recefs, varied only with poppies and nightfhade, where 
the dominion of Indolence terminates, and the hope- 
lefs wanderer is delivered up to Melancholy : the 
chains of Habit are riveted for ever ; and Melancho- 
ly, having tortured her prifoner for a time, configns 
him at I a ft to the cruelty of Despair. 

While I was mufing on this miferable fcene, my pro- 
teftor called out to me, « Remember, Theodore, and be 
• c wife, and let not Habit prevail againft thee." I 
itarted, and beheld myfelf furrounded by the rocks of 
Teneriffe ; the birds of light were finging in the trees, 
and the glances of the morning darted upon me. 

TJ* 
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The Grateful Turk. 

AT a time when the Venetians and Turks were at 
, war, one of the fhips of the latter was taken and 
carried into Venice, where the crew were ail foid for 
flares. One of thefe unhappy people happened to live 
oppofite the houfe of a rich Venetian, who had an only 
ion, then in die twelfth rear of his age. The little 
youth ufed frequently to flop and gaze at Hamet, for 
i'uch was the name of the Have, and, at laft, an acquaint- 
ance commenced between them. 

Though Hamet feemed always delighted with the 
tender regards of bis little friend, yet the latter fre- 

3 neatly obferred, that involuntary tears trickled down 
re checks of Hamet. The little youth at laft fpoke of 
it to his father, and begged of him, if he could, to make 
Hamet happy. 

Hereupon the father determined to fee the flave, and 

talk to him himfelf. He went to him the next day, 

and atked him if he were the Hamet, of whom his fon 

hid fpeken fo kindly. He replied, that he was the un- 

" O 5 {nttusnis, 
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fortunate Hamet, who had been three years a captive, 
and that during that time his little fon was the only 
perfon who had in the leaft pitied his misfortunes. 
« And I, night and morning," added he, « offer up my 
prayers to that Power, who is equally the God of Turks 
and Chriftians, to ihower down upon his head every 
blefling he deferves, and to preferve him from miferies 
like mine." 

The Venetian merchant then entered into clofer con- 
verfation with Hamet, and could not help admiring his 
generous fentiments and manly fortitude. He afked 
him what he would do to regain his liberty. « What 
would I do ?" anfwered Hamet, " By the eternal Ma- 
jefty of Heaven, I would chearfully face every danger, 
and even death itfelf, m whatever fhape it might ap- 
pear.",- 

The merchant then told him, that the means of his 
deliverance were in his own hands. "Hear me at- 
tentively," fai'd the merchant. " An inveterate foe of 
mine lives in this city, and has heaped upon me every 
injury that can fling the heart of man. He is as brave 
as he is haughty ; and I mud confefs, that his ftrength 
and valour prevent my attempting perfonally to revenge 
my wrongs. Now, Hamet, take this dagger, and as 
foon as the fhade of night fhall envelope the city, I 
will lead you to the place, where you may at once re- 
venge the injuries of your friend, and regain your own 
freedom.'* 

Scorn and contempt now flamed in the eyes of Ha- 
met, and, as foon as his paffion had a little fubfided, he 
exclaimed, " O gracious prophet ! are thefe the wretch- 
es by whom you fuffer your faithful fervants to be en- 
ilaved ! Go, wicked Chriftian, and be affured, that Ha- 
met would not become an aflaffin for all the riches of 
Venice, or to purchafe the freedom of his whole race l" 
. The merchant coolly replied that he was forry he had 
offended him, but thought that he prized his freedom at 
a higher rate ; and added, as he turned his back, "You 
will perhaps change your mind tomorrow, after you ' 
« fhall 
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fliall have more maturely reflefted on the matter ;" and 
he then left him. 

The next day, the merchant, accompanied by his Ton, 
returned to Hamet, and was going to renew his former 
converfation, when the honcft Turk exclaimed, with a 
fevere and fixed countenance, " Christian ! ceafe to in- 
fult the miferable with propofals more (hocking than 
r death itfelf ! The Chriftian religion may tolerate fuch 
a&s, but to a Mahometan they are an abomination !" . 

Francifco, for fuch was the name of the Venetian 
merchant, now tenderly embraced Hamet, and begged 
he would forgive the trial to which he had put his vir- 
tue, afiiiring him at the fame time that his foul abhor- 
red all deeds of blood and treachery, as much as Hamet 
himfelf. "From this moment," faid the merchant, 
"you are free; your ranfom is paid, and you are at 
liberty to go where you pleafe. Perhaps, hereafter, 
when you fee an unhappy Chriftian groaning in Turkish 
fetters, your generofity may bring Venice to your re- 
membrance." 

The feelings of Hamet at this unexpected deliverance 
are not to be defcribed. Francifco put him on board a 
(hip, which was bound to one of the Grecian iflands, 
and, after taking leave of him in the tendered manner, 
forced him to accept of a purfe of gold to pay his cx- 
penfes. Affectionate was the parting of Hamet with 
his little friend, whom he embraced in an agony of ten- 
dernefs, wept over him, and implored Heaven to grant 
him all the bleflings of this life. 

About fix months afterwards, one morning, while 
the family were all in bed, Francifco's houfe was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and great part of the houfe was 
in flames before the family was alarmed. The terrified 
fervants had but juft time to awaken Francifco, who 
was no fooner got into the ftreet > than the whole ftair- 
cafe gave way, and fell into the flames. 

If the merchant thought himfelf happy on having 
faved himfelf, it was 6nly for a moment, as he foon 
rccolle&ed that his beloved fon was left behind to the 
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mercy of the flames. He funk into the deepeft defpair, 
when, upon inquiry, he found that his fon, who flept in 
an upper apartment, had been forgotten in the general 
confufion. He raved in agonies of grief, and offered 
half his fortune to any one who would rifle his life to 
fave his child. As he was known to be very rich, fe- 
veral ladders were inftantly raifed by thofe who wiihed 
to obtain the reward : but the violence of the flames 
drove every one down who attempted it. 

The unfortunate youth then appeared on the top of 
the houfe, extending his arms, and calling out for aid. 
The uuhappy father became motionlefs, and remained 
in a date of infenfibility. At this critical moment, a 
man rufhed through the crowd, and afcended the tai- 
led ladder, feemingly determined to refcue the youth, 
i>r perifli in the attempt. A fudden guft of flame burft- 
ing forth, led the people to fuppofe he was loft ; but 
he prefently appeared defcending the ladder with the 
child in his arms, without receiving any material injury. 
An univerfal fhout attended this noble a&ion, and the 
father, to his inexpreflible furprife, on recovering from 
his fwoon, found his child in his arms. 

After giving vent to the firft emotions of tendernefe, 
he inquired after his generous deliverer, whofe features 
were fo changed by the fmoke, that they could not be 
diftinguiflied, Francifco immediately prefented him 
with a purfe of gold, promifing the next day to give 
him the reward he offered. The ftranger replied, that 
he fhould accept of no reward. Francifco ftarted, and 
thought he knew the voice, when his fon flew to the 
arms of his deliverer, and cried out, " It is my dear 
Hamet ! it is my dear Hamet !" 

The aftonifhment and gratitude of the merchant were 
equally excited, and, retiring from the crowd, he todk 
Hamet with him to a friend's houfe. As feon as they 
were alone, Francifco inquired by what means he had 
been a fecond time enflaved. 

« I will tell you in a few words," faid the generous 
Turk. « When I was taken by the Venetian gillies, 
' "*"" my. 
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my father fhared in my captivity. It was his fate, and 
not my own, which fo often made me fhed thofe tears, 
which firft attracted the notice of your amiable fon. — 
As foon as your bounty had fet me free, I flew to the 
Chriftian who had purchafed my father. I told him, 
that as I was young and yigorous, and he aged and in- 
firm, I would be his flave inftead of my father. I ad- 
ded, too, the gold which your bounty had bellowed on 
me, and by thefe means I prevailed with the Chriftian to 
fend back my father in that fhip you had provided for 
me, without his knowing the caufe of his freedom.— 
Since that time I have ftaid here a willing Have, and 
Heaven has been fo gracious as to put it into my power 
to fave the life of that youth, which I value a thoufand 
times more than my own." 

' The merchant was aftonifhed at fuch an inftance of 
gratitude and affe&ion, and preffed Hamet to accept of 
the half of his fortune, and to fettle in Venice for the 
remainder of his days. Hamet, however, with a noble 
magnanimity refufed the offer, faying, he had done no 
more than what every one ought to do in a fimilar fitu- 
ation. Though Hamet feemed to under-rate his pail 
fervices to the merchant, yet the latter could not fuffer 
things to pafs in this manner. He again purchafed his 
freedom, and fitted out a fhip on purpofe to take him 
back to his own country. At parting, they mutually 
embraced each other, and, as they thought, took an 
eternal farewel. 

After many years had elapfed, and young Francifco 
was grown up to manhood, beloved and refpe&ed by 
every one, it fo happened, that fom£ bufinefs made it 
neceffary for him and his father to vifit a neighbouring 
city on the coaft ; and as they fuppofed a paffage by fea 
would be more expeditious than by land, they embarked 
in a Venetian veffel, which was bound to that port, and 
ready to fail. 

A favourable gale foon wafted them out of fight, and 
promifed them a fpeedy paffage •, but unfortunately for 
them, before they had proceeded half their voyage, they 
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were met by fome TurkHh vefiels, who, after an obfti- 
nate refiftarice from the Venetians, boarded them, load- 
ed them with irons, and carried them prifoners to Tunis. 
There they were expofed in the market-place in their 
chains, in order to be fold as Oaves. 

At laft a Turk came to the market, who feemed to be 
a man of fuperior rank, and after looking over the pri- 
foners, with an expreffion of compaffion, he fixed his 
eyes upon young Francifco, and aflced the captain what 
was the price of that young captive. The captain re- 
plied, that he would not part with hirti for lefs than 
five hundred pieces of gold. The Turk confidered that 
as a very extraordinary price, fince he had fecn him fell 
others, that exceeded him in ftrength and vigour, far 
lefs than a fifth part of that money. 

« That is true," replied the captain, "but he (hall 
either fetch me a price that will repay me the damage 
he has occasioned me, or he (hall labour all the reft df 
his life at the oar." The Turk aflced him, what damage 
he could have done him more than the reft of the crew. 
« It was he," replied the captain, " who animated die 
Chriftians to make a defperate refiftance, and thereby 
proved the deftru£tion of many of my braveft feamen. 
We three times boarded them with a fury that feemed 
invincible, and each time did that youth attack us with 
a cool and determined oppofition ; fo that we were 
obliged to give up the conteft, till other (hips came up 
to our afiiftance. I will therefore have that price for 
him, or I will punifh him for life." 

The Turk now furveyed young Francifco more at- 
tentively than before \ and the young man, who had 
hitherto fixed his eyes in fulleti (Hence on the ground, 
at length raifed them up ; but he had no fooner beheld 
the perfon who was talking to the captain, than, in a 
loud voice, he uttered the name of Harriet. The Turk, 
(truck with aftonifhment, furveyed him for a Moment, 
ana then caught him in his arms. 

After a moment's paufe, the generous Hamet lifted 
up his hands to Heaven, and thanked his God, who had 

put 
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put it in his power to (hew his gratitude ; but words 

cannot exprefs his feelings, when he found that both 

father and fon were flares. Suffice it to fay, that he 

inftantly bought their freedom, and conduced them to 

his magnificent houfe in the city. 

They had here full leifure to difcourfe on the ftrange 

viciffitudes of fortune, when Hamet told his Venetian 

friends, that after their generality had procured him 

liberty, he became an officer in the Turkifh army, and 

happening to be fortunate in all his enterprises, he had 

been gradually promoted,, till he arrived at the dignity 

of bafhaw of Tunis. That in this fituation, he found 

the greateft confolation in alleviating the misfortunes of 

the Chriftian prifoners, and always attended the fates 

of thofe unhappy flaves, to procure liberty to a certain 

nuiqher of the,m. "And gracious Allah," added he, 

tcfcsjq this day put it in my power, in fome meafure, to 

reiuip the duties of gratitude." 

Thcj continued tome days with Hamet, who did 

ev^ry, thigg in his ppwer to amufe and diyert them; 

but as hir found their defire was to retuip to. their own 

country, he; told the,m, that he would not wifh to detain 

thern againft, their wifhes, and that they (hould embark 

the next day in a ffiip bound for Venice, which would 

be fqrpifhed, with a pafiport to carry them fafe there. 

The next day he difipnTed them with every mark of 

tendernefs and afie£tk>n, and ordered a party of his own 

guards to attend them to the veflel. They had no 

fooner got on board, than they found, to their inexpref- 

fible furprife and joy, that they were in the very fliip in 

which they had been taken, and that, by the generofity 

of Hamet, not only the (hip, but even the whole crew, 

were redeemed and reftored to freedom. Francifco 

and his fon, after a quick paflage, arrived in their own 

country, where they lived beloved and refpe&ed, and 

endeavoured to convince every one they knew, how 

great were the viciflitudes of fortune, and that God 

never fuffers humanity and generofity to go unrewarded, 

here or hereafter. 

On 
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On the Respect paid by the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians to Old Age, 

IT happened at Athens, during a public reprefenta- 
tion of fome play exhibited in honour of die com- 
monwealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a 
place fuitable to his age and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, who obferved the difficulty and con- 
fufion'he was in, made figns to him that they would 
accommodate him if he came where they fat : The 
good man bullied through the crowd accordingly ; but 
when he came to the feat to which he was invited, the 
jeft was, to fit clofe and expofe him, as' he flood out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. The frolic went 
round all the Athenian benches. But, on thofe occa- 
fions, there were alfo particular places affigned for fo- 
reigners: When the good man fkulked towards .the 
boxes appointed for the Lacedaemonians, that honeft 
people, more virtuous than polite; rofe up all to a man, 
and, with the greateft refpeft, received him among 
them. The Athenians, being fuddenly touched with 
a fenfe of the Spartan virtue, and their own degenera- 
cy* g ave a thunder of applaufe ; and the old man cried 
out, « The Athenians underftand what is good, but the 
Lacedaemonians pra&ife it." 
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Parental Affection. 

TIE white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen is 
confiderably larger than the brown bear of Europe, 
or the black bear of North America. This animal lives 
upon fifh and feals, and is not only feen upon land in 
the countries bordering upon the North-Pole, but often 
on floats of ice, feveral leagues at fea. The following 
relation is extra&ed from the f( Journal of a Voyage 3 for 
makifig Dtfcoveries towards the North-Pole." 

Early in the morning, the man at the maft-head gave 
notice that three bears were making their way very faft 
over the ice, and that they were dire£ting their courfe 
towards the (hip. They had, without queftion, been 
invited by the fcent of the blubber of a fea-horfe, killed 
a few days before, which the men had fet on fire, and 
which was burning on the ice at the time of their ap- 
proach. They proved to be a (he-bear and her two 
cubs ; bat the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. 
They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the 
flames, part of the 'flefh of the fea-horfe that remained 
unconfumed, and ate it voracioufly. The crew from 
the (hip threw great lumps of the flefii of the fea-horfe, 
which they had ftill left, upon the ice, which the old 
bear fetched away fingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as (he brought it, and, dividing it, gave each * 
(hare, referring but a fmall portion to herfelf. As (he 
was fetching away the laft piece, they levelled their 
mufkets at the cubs, and (hot them both dead ; and in ' 
her retreat they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 

It would have drawn tears of pity from any but un- 
feeling minds, to have marked the afFe&ionate concern 
exprefied by this poor bead, in the laft moments of her 
expiring young. Though (he was forely wounded, and 
could but juft crawl to the place where they lay, (he 
Carried the lump of flefh (he had taken away* a* (he 
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had done others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
down before them ; and when fhe faw that they refufed 
to eat, fhe laid her paws firft upon one, and then upon 
the other, and endeavoured to raife them up : all this 
while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When {he 
found (he could not ftir them, fhe went off, and when 
lhe had gotten at fome diftance, looked back and moan* 
ed ; and that not availing her to entice them away, {he 
Returned, and fmelling round them, began to lick their 
wounds. She went off a fecond time, as before ; and 
having crawled a few paces, looked again behind her* 
and for fome time flood moaning. But (till her^cubf 
not rifing to follow her, {he returned to them, again, 
and, with figns of inexpreffible fondnefs, went round 
one, and round the other, pawing them and moaning: 
Finding at laft that they were cold and lifclefo, £be 
raifed her head towards the {hip, and groaned a enrfe 
upon the murderers ; which they returned with a tqUcj 
of mufket balls. She fell between her cubs, and diecj, 
licking their wounds. 

Can you admire the maternal affe&ion of the bear, 
and not feel in your heart the warmeft emotions of gra- 
titude for the ftronger and more permanent tendernefc 
you have fo long experienced from your parents? . 
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The Mountain of Calamity. 

ABOUT a month ago, in returning from a fox-chace 
on Nimrod, a rolling (tone threw him down, and 
falling with my right leg under him, fo bruifed my 
knee, that I have never fince been able to fet my foot 
to the ground ; when the accident fir ft happened, I was 
dejeflted beyond meafure, not fo much from the actual 
pain I fuffered, as from the horrors of being confined 
many weeks during the belt feafon for hunting. T am 
now almoft free from pain ; but the limb is fo weak, 
that I am ftill confined, and have had, for the laft fort- 
night paft, full leifure to reflect on my various fenfa- 
tions during my imprifonment. 

Tbu can hardly conceive, Sir, the prodigious revolu- 
tion which has taken place in my mind. Many things 
now delight which formerly afforded no fatisfa&ion, 
and I look with indifference on purfuits, which before 
appeared to me the moft engaging. 

I have lately had recourfe to reading, which had 
previoufly afforded me little amufement, and was con- 
sequently little purfued. Yefterday evening, after read- 
ing the Spectator, where he compares " the evils of 
'< this life to rocks and precipices, which appear rugged 
(s and barren at a diftance, but, at our nearer approach, 
(€ we find little fruitful fpots and refrefliing fprings, 
« mixed with the harfhnefs and deformities of nature." 

With my mind engaged in this contemplation, I 
went to reft, when the following dream produced fuch 
vivid imagery to my fancy, that I almoft doubt whether 
I was afleep, or only muting and commenting on the 
metaphor. I conceived myfelf tranfported to a delight- 
ful country, beautifully variegated with gentle hills and 
vales, with woods and plains and cultivated fields, which 
were for ever changing as I paffed on ; for Time, who 
was my conductor, never would give me leave to flop 
i minute in a olace, except when fleep mads. \r& yc&sv~ 
f Pa W* 
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fible of his progreffive motion : For then he would 
gently carry me in his arms to fome fpot which com- 
manded nearly the fame profpeft with that where 
wearinefs had overtaken me; but I would not have 
you fancy my conduftor was an old man with a fey the 
and an hour-glafs, as he is generally reprefented ; no,, 
he was continually changing (hapes •, when I firft met 
him, he was a healthy, playful boy ; he taught me many 
a puerile game, and cheered my firft fteps with paftimes 
and delights ; we danced rather than walked the begin- 
ning of our journey, for all was fport and feftive inno- 
cence $, at length he led me by the hand through Aca- 
demic Groves, where every ftep we took enlarged my 
profpe£ts, and increafed my fatisfa&ion in his company. 
I had only one caufe of difcontent, and that was, as t 
before hinted, that he never would permit me to ftop x 
minute in a place, or go back to view the fcenes which 
had given me the greateft pleafure ; indeed he would 
fometimes ' give a reafon for his non-compliance, by. 
telling me, " that the delight of every fcene confided. 
« chiefly in its novelty ;" and he would fometimeaihew 
me the pi&ure of the places I had vifited, refle&ed in 
the Mirror of Experience, which confirmed the truth 
of what he faid. On my departure from the Academic 
Grove, I was (truck with the appearance of a vaft ex- 
tenfive plain, a fort of heath or common, interfered by 
many roads, but which all feemed to tend towards art 
objeft I had never before beheld ; it was a diftant 
mountain, whofe bleak and barren afpe£t at once con- 
vinced me that it was the Mountain of Calamity; I 
fhrunk from the fight, and would have gladly turped 
back into the Grove, or at leaft wiflied to ftop, and re-- 
folve which of the roads it were mod advifeable to take \ 
but my condu&or hurried me on, bidding me not direffc' 
my eyes to painful obje&s at a di fiance, but look about 
me ; I did fo, and was again delighted with the prdf- 
pe& near at hand *, the ground was enamelled with a 
thoufand flowers, that fhed their fweets as we pafied 
by, J hw before me at a little diftanrc the moft de- 
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lightful objects, through which the feveral roads teemed 
to take their refpe&ive courfes ; one led thro' a city, 
whofe palaces glittered with riches, the effeel: of trade ; 
another led to a fplendid Fane, dedicated to Naval and 
Military Honours ; another to a facred Grove, where 
Holy Contemplation feemed to enfure peace and hap- 
pinefs ; and others flill thro' various and interefting 
fcenes ; each was (unrounded with enchanting profpeds, 
but each was more or lefs expofed to a view of the dis- 
tant Mountain ; and I obferved, that, in proportion as 
the inhabitants of thefe feveral places ftruggled to af- 
cend to the higheft fpots of their fituation, they had a 
more diftinft view of the Mountain which all wiflied 
to fhun : Struck with this reflection, I chofe a road dif- 
ferent from any I have mentioned, and pafled through 
villages and pleafant farms, where unexpected fcenery 
on every fide delighted me ; I could often view detach- 
ed parts of all the other roads, and fometimes travelled 
a few miles in each ; but though my profpe&s on each 
fide were ever varying, and always pleafant, yet I could 
not avoid a fight of the fearful Mountain, and this, as I 
approached it nearer, feemed to rob the furrounding 
landfcapes of their charms, and, by degrees, I found my 
fpirits finking, and became difgufted with my journey* 
Sometimes my conductor would bid me take courage, 
and enjoy with him the nearer profpefts, or look back 
on the country we had pafled , there I faw fome hills 
which I had climbed with eafe, and fome which I had 
avoided without knowing how : I was often pleafed to 
fee torrents which I had pafled without danger, and 
fometimes vexed to perceive objects that I had miffed* 
and to which now there was no going back ; by thus 
looking round occanpnally, I infenfibly prefled forward 
till I was fo near the Mountain, that it feemed impofli- 
ble to remove it from my eyes ; but how was I over- 
whelmed with defpair at the horrors of my way, when, 
on a fudden, a few fteps farther prefented the full prof- 
pe£k of the River of Death, which fwept away thou- 
fenda In their paffage to the Mountain ! Nay, I faw fome 
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voluntarily plunge into the waves, rather than look for- 
ward ; but my conductor recommended me to Forti- 
tude, who leading me through the bye-path of Difficulty, 
1 began to afcend the Mountain ; and now I perceived 
it left barren than I dreaded ; the roads were rugged 
indeed, but the view from thence of the country I had 
gaffed, was often not unpleaung ; the river at the foot 
of the hill had loft its terrors, though from the plains 
of Happinefs it was a dreadful object ; I could trace its 
courfe, and faw, with a ft on i foment, that it wandered 
through the whole extent of the Journey I had taken, 
and that many who purfued the fcveral tracks, were of- 
ten deftroyed by the rapid torrent, in the moft unex- 
pected part of their progrefs to that Mountain, which 
they faw, but never reached. As I was came ftly fur- 
veying the many places where I had myfelf etc aped, I 
ftruck my bruited knee againft a projecting rock, and 
awoke with the pain. 
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The History of Joseph abridged. 

ISRAEL loved Jofeph better than all his children, 
becaufe he was the Ton of his old age ; and he gave 
lim 3 coat of many colours. But when his brethren 
faw their father's partiality to him, they hated him, and 
would not fpeak peaceably unto him. And Jofeph 
dreamed a dream, and he told it to his brethren, be- 
hold, he faid, we were binding fheaves in the field ; and 
lo ! my fheaf arofe.and flood upright ; and your fheaves 
flood round about, and made obeifance to my fheaf. 
And his brethren faid unto him, Shalt thou indeed have 
dominion over us ? And they hated him the more for 
his dreams and for his words. 

It happened that his brethren went to feed their fa- 
ther's flock in Dothan. And Jofeph went after his 
brethren ; but, when they faw him afar off, they con- 
fpired againft him to flay him ; and they faid one to 
another, We will tell our father that fome evil beaft 
hath devoured him. But Reuben wifbed to deliver him 
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out of their hands ; and he fa id, Let us not kill him, 
but caft him into this pit, that is in. the wildernefc : 
And they followed his counfel, and caft him into a pit, 
which then contained no water. A company of Ifh- 
maelites from Gilead palled by, at this time, with their 
camels, bearing fpicery, balm and myrrh, which they 
were carrying into Egypt. And Judah faid unto his 
brethren, Let us fell Jofeph to the Ifhmaclites, and let 
not our hands be upon him, for he is our brother and 
our flefh : And Jofeph was fold for twenty pieces of 
filver. And his brethren killed a kid, and dipt his coat 
in the blood thereof: And they brought it unto their 
father, and faid, This have we found* And Jacob 
knew it ; and believing that Jofeph was devoured by an 
evil beaft, he rent his deaths, and put fackcloth upon 
his loins, and refufed all comfort, faying, I will go 
down into the grave to my fon, mourning. Thus wept 
his father for him. But Jofeph was carried into Egypt, 
and fold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh's guard. 
And the Lord was with him, and profpered him ; and 
he found favour in the fight of his mafter. But by the 
wickednefs of Potiphar's wife, he was call into the pri- 
fon where the King's prisoner's were bound. Here alfo 
the Lord continued to fliew him mercy, and gave him 
favour in the fight of the keeper of the prifon. And 
all the prifoners were committed to his care ; amongft 
whom were two of Pharaoh's officers, the chief of the 
butlers, and the chief of the bakers. And Jofeph in- 
terpreted the dreams of the king's fervants ; and his in- 
terpretation being true, the chief butler recommended 
him to Pharaoh, who had dreamed a dream, which Jo- 
feph thus fhewed unto him. Behold there mall come 
feven years of great plenty, throughout all the land of 
Egypt : And there fhall arife, after them, feven years of - 
famine ; and all the plenty fhall be forgotten in the land 
of Egypt, and the famine fhall confume the land. 

And the king faid unto Jofeph, Forafmuch as God 
hath fhewed thee all this, thou fhalt be over mine 
boufe j and according to thy word Iball all my people 
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be ruled. And Jofeph gathered up all the food of the 
feven years, and laid up the food in ftorehoufes.. Thus 
the feven years of dearth began to come, as Jofeph had 
foretold. But in all the land of Egypt there was bread; 
and people from all countries came unto Jofeph to buy 
corn, becaufe the famine was fore in all the lands.— 
Now, amongft thofe that came, were the ten fons of 
Jacob, from the land of Canaan. And Jofeph faw his 
brethren, and he knew them, but made himfelf ftrange 
unto them, and fpake roughly to them, faying, Te are 
{pies. And they faid, Thy fervants are twelve bre- 
thren, the fons of one man in the land of Canaan ; and 
behold the youngeft is this day with our father, and 
one is not. 

But Jofeph faid to them, Ye {hall not go forth 
hence, except your youngeft brother come hither.— 
Let one of your brethren be bound in prifon, and go ye 
and carry corn for the famine of your houfes, and bring 
your youngeft brother unto me. And their confeiences 
reprqached them; and they faid one to another, We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
few the anguifh of his foul, when he befought us, and 
we would not hear; therefore is this diftrefs. come 
upon us. And they knew not that Jofeph underftood 
them, for he fpake unto them by an interpreter : And 
he turned himfelf about from them, and wept; and 
returned to them again, and communed with them; 
and took from them Simeon, and bound him before 
tjieir eyes. And they returned unto Jacob their father. 
Ml the land of Canaan, and told him all that had befal- 
len them. And Jacob their father faid unto them, 
Me have ye bereaved of my children : Jofeph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin away 
alfo. But my fon {hall not go down With you ; for 
his brother is dead, and he is left alone : If mifchief 
befal him in the way in which ye go, then {hall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with forrow to the grave. 
But the famine continued fore in the land ; and when 
they* had eaten up the corn wliich they had brought 
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out of Egypt, Jacob faid unto them, Go again, and bxtf 
us food : And if it muft be fo, now take alfo your bro- 
ther Benjamin, and arife and go unto the man. And 
they brought prefents unto Jofeph, and bowed them- 
felves to him to the earth. And he afked them of their 
welfare * and faid, Is your father well ? Is he alive ? 
And he lifted up his eyes, and faw Benjamin his bro- 
ther; and his bowels did yearn towards his brother; 
and he fought where to weep, and he entered his cham- 
ber and wept there : And he wafhed his face, and went 
out, and refrained himfelf. Then he commanded the 
fteward of his houfe, faying, Fill the men's facks with 
food, as* much as they can carry ; and put my cup,' the 
filver cup, into the fack of Benjamin, the youngeft* 
And the fteward did according to the word that Jofeph 
had fpoken. As foon as the morning was light, die 
men were fent away, they and their afles. But Jofeph 
commanded his fteward to follow them, and to fearch 
their facks, and to bring them back. And when Judah 
and his brethren were returned into the city, Jofeph. 
faid unto them, What deed is this that ye have done ? 
The man in whofe hands the cup is found (hall be my 
fervant ; and as for you, get you in peace unto your 
father. But they faid, Our father will furely die, if he 
feeth that the lad is not with us ; and we (hall bring 
down the gray hairs of thy fervant, our father, with- 
forrow to the grave. Then Jofeph could not refrain 
himfelf before all them that flood by him ; and he cried,. 
Caufe every man to go out from me ; and there flood 
no man with him, whilfl Jofeph made himfelf known 
unto his brethren. And he wept aloud, and faid unto 
his brethren, I am Jofeph j doth my father yet live i 
And his brethren could not anfwer him, for they were 
troubled at his prefence. And Jofeph faid unto his 
brethren, Come near to me, I pray you ; and they Came 
near : And he faid, I am Jofeph your brother, whom ye 
fold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourfelves, that ye fold me hither ; for God 
did fend me before you, to fave your lives. by a great 

deliverance. 
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deliverance. Hafte you, and go up to my father, and 
fay unto him, Thus faith thy fon Jofeph, God hath 
made me Lord over all Egypt ; come down unto me, 
tarry not. And thou (halt dwell in the land of Goihen; 
and thou {halt be near unto me, thou, and thy children, 
and thy children's children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou haft : And there will I nourifh 
thee.; for yet there are five years of famine ; left thou, 
and thylioufehold, and all that thou haft, come to po- 
verty. And behold your eyes fee, and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin, that it -is my mouth which fpeaketh. 
unto you. And you {hall tell my father of all my glory 
in Egypt, and all that you have feen* and ye {hall 
hafte, and bring down my father hither. 

And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and 
wept \ and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, 
he luffed all his brethren, and wept upon them ; and 
after that, his brethren talked with them. And the 
fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's houfe ; and it 
pleafed Pharaoh well, and his fervants. And Pharaoh 
faid unto Jofeph, Invite hither thy father and his 
houfhold ; and I will give them the good of the land 
of Egypt ; and they {hall eat the fat of the land. And 
the fpirit of Jacob was revived, when he heard thefe 
tidings ; and he faid, My fon is yet alive, I will go and 
fee him before I die. And he took his journey with 
all that he had. And Jofeph made ready his chariot, 
and went up to meet Ifrael, his father, to Gofhen ; 
2nd, prefenting himfelf unto him, he fell on his neck, 
and wept on his neck for fome time. And Jofeph 
placed his father, and his brethren ; and gave them a 
pofleffion in the land of Egypt, in the beft of the land, 
as Pharaoh had commanded. 

This interefting ftory contains a variety of affefting 
incidents ; is related with the moft beautiful fimplicity \ 
and fumifhes many important leffons of inftru&ion. — 
It difplays the mifchiefs of parental partiality; the fatal 
«ffe£ts of envy, jealoufy, and difcord amongft brethren \ 
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the blcflings and honours with which virtue is reward- 
ed ; the amiablenefs of forgiving injuries; and the ten- 
der joys which now frem fraternal love and filial piety. 
Different, in other refpe&a, as your lot may be from 
that of Jofeph, you have a father, my dear Alexis, 
who feels for you all the affe£rion which Ifrael felt, 
and who hopes he has a claim to the fame generous 
return of gratitude. Tou have brothers and filters, 
who are ftrangcrs to hatred, who will cherifh and return 
your love, and whofe happinefs is infeparable from 
yours : And you are under the protection and autho- 
rity of that eternal Being, the God of Abraham, of 
Ifaac, and of Jacob, who lees, approves, and will exalt 
the virtuous. 



"•H 
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On Extravagance. 

r I ^riERE is fcarccljr . among the evils of human life, 
JL any fo generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
fpecies of miiery,.thofe, who are not much accuftomed 
to difturb the prefent moment with refle&ion, can eafily 
forget, becaufe it is not always forced upon their re- 
gard ; but it is impoffible to pafs a day or an hour in 
the confluxes of men, without feeing how much indi- 
gence is expofed to contumely, negle&, and infult : 
And, m its loweft date, to hunger and nakednefs ; to 
injuries againft which every paflion is in arms, and to 
wants which nature cannot fuftain. 

Againft other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by fsdfe notions of dignity and reputation : 
Thus we fee dangers of every kind faced with willing- 
nefs, becaufe bravery, in a good or bad caufe, is never 
without its encomiafts and admirers. But in the prof- 
pe£k of poverty, there is nothing but gloom and melan- 
choly; the mind and body fuffer together; its miferies 
bring no alleviations ; it is a ftate in which every virtue 
is obfeured, and in which no condu& can avoid re- 
proach; a ftate in which cheerfulnefs is infenfibility, 
and deje&ion, fullennefs ; of which the hardfhips are 
without honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of thefe calamities there fcems not to be wanting a 
general convi&ion ; we hear on every fide the noife of 
trade, and fee the ftreets thronged with numberlefs * 
multitudes, whofe faces are clouded with anxiety, and 
whole fteps are harried by precipitation, from no other 
motive than the hope of gain ; and the whole world is 
put in motion by the defire of that wealth, which is 
chiefly to be valued as it fecures us from poverty ; for it 
is more ufeful for defence than acqiiifition, and is not 
fo much able to procure good as to exclude evil. 

Yet there are always fome whofe paffions or follies 
lead them to a condu& oppofite to the general maxims 
and pra&ice of mankind ; fome who feem to rujh u$on 
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poverty with the fame eagernefs with which others 
avoid it; who fee their revenues hourly leffened, and 
the eftates which they inherit from their anceftot? 
mouldering away, without refolution to change theit 
courfe of life ; who perfevere againft all remonftrances, 
and go forward with full career, though they fee before 
them the precipice of definition. 

It is the fate of almoft every paflion, when it jus 
pafled the bounds which nature prefcribes, to counter-, 
aft its own purpofe. Too much rage hinders the war- 
rior from circumfpe&ion, too much eagernefs of piofi^ 
hurts the credit of the trader, too much ardour tafcffs 
away from the lover that eafinefs of addrefs with whi$|i 
ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, though die* 
tated by vanity, and incited by voluptuoufnefe, fcldpm 
procures ultimately either applaufe or pleafure* 

If praife be juftly eftimated by the chara&er of tholfe 
from whom it is received, little fatisfa£fcion will be 
given to the fpendthrift by the encomiums which he 
purchafes. For who are they that animate him in his 
purfuits, but young men, thoughtlefs and abandoned 
like himfelf, unacquainted with all on which the wit 
dom of nations has imprefled the damp of excellence, 
and devoid alike of knowledge and of virtue ? By whom 
is his profufion praifed, but by wretches who confider 
him as fubfervient to their purpofes $ Sirens that entice 
him to (hipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to de- 
vour him f 

Every man, whofe knowledge or whofe virtue can 
give value to his opinion, looks with (corn, or pity, 
neither of which can afford much gratification to pride, 
on him whom the panders of luxury have drawn into 
the circle of their influence, and whom he fees parcelled 
out among the different minifters of folly, and about to 
be torn to pieces by taylors and jockies, vintners and 
ftttornies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who 
are fecretly triumphing over his weaknefs, when they 
prefent new incitements to his appetites, and hni\gf***b 
his defircs by counterfeit applaufe. 

Such 
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Such is the praifc that is purchafed by prodigality. 
Even when it is not yet difcovered to be falfe, it is the 
praife only of thofe whom it is reproachful to pleafe, 
and whole fincerity is corrupted by their intereft ; men 
who fire by the riots which they encourage, and who 
khow that whenever their pupil grows wife, they (hall 
lofe their power. Tet with fuch flatteries, if they 
cfettld laft, might the cravings of vanity, which is fel- 
dom very deHcate, be fatisfied ; but the time is always 
haftening forward when this triumph, poor as it is, fhall 
vaftift, and when thofe who now furround them with 
obfcqukmfnefs and compliments, fawn among his equi- 
page, and animate his riots, fhall turn upon him with 
imblenee, and reproach him with the vices promoted by 
fhcinielves. 

And as little pretenfions has the man, who fquander* 
fcis eftate by vain or vicious expenfes, to greater degrees 
of pleafure than are obtained by others. To make any 
liappinefs (mcere, it is neceflary that we believe it to be 
lafting ; fince, whatever we fuppofe ourfelves in danger 
of kfing, muft be enjoyed with folicitude and uneafi- 
nefs; and the more value we fet upon it, the more 
muft the prefent pofleffion be embittered. How can he 
then be envied for his felicity, who knows that its con- 
tinuance cannot be expefted, and who is confeious that 
a very (hort time will give him up to the gripe of po- 
verty, which will be harder to be borne, as he has given 
way to more excefles, wantoned in greater abundance, 
and indulged his appetites with more profufenefs ? 

It appears evident that frugality is neceflary even to 
complete the pleafure of expenfe ; for it may be gene- 
rally remarked of thofe who fquander what they know 
their fortune not fufficient to allow, that, in their mod 
jovial expenfe, there always breaks' out fome proof of 
difcontent and impatience; they either fcatter with a 
fctod of wild defperation and afle&ed lavifhnefs, as civ 
fflmals brave the gallows when they cannot efcape it* 
or 'pay their money with a peeviih anxiety, and endea- 
vour at once to fpend idly and to fave meanly; Having 
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While the flighted inconveniencies of the great are 
magnified into calamities, while tragedy mouths out 
their fufferings in all the (trains of eloquence* the mi- 
feries of the poor are entirely difregarded; and yet 
fome of the lower ranks of people undergo more real 
hardfhips in one day, than thofe of a more exalted fixa- 
tion fuffer in their whole lives. It is inconceivable 
what difficulties the meaneft of our common failors and 
foldiers endure, without murmuring or regret ; without 
paflionately declaiming againft Providence, or calling 
their fellows to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every 
day is to them a day of mifery, and yet they endure 
their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, 
or a Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes and hard- 
ships, whofe greateft calamity was that of being unable 
to vifit a certain fpot of earth, to which they had fool- 
ifhly attached an idea of happinefs. Their diftrefles 
were pleafures, compared to what many of the adven- 
turing poor every day endure without murmuring.— 
They ate, drank, and flcpt ; they had Haves to attend 
them, and were fure of fubfiftence for life: While 
many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 
without a friend to comfort or affift them, and even 
without fhelter from the feverity of the feafon. 

I have been led into thefe reflections from acciden- 
tally meeting, fome days ago, a poor fellow, whom I 
knew when a boy, drened in a (jailor's jacket, and beg- 
ging at one of the outlets of the town with a wooden 
leg. I knew him to have been honeft and induftrious 
when in the country, and was curious to karn what 
had reduced him to his prefent fituation. Wherefore, 
after having given him what I thought proper, I defircd 
to know the hiftory of his life and misfortunes, and the 
manner in which he was reduced to his prefent diftrefc. 
The difabled foldier, for fuch he was, though drefied in 
a failor's habit, fcratching his head and leaning on his 
crutch,. put himfelf into an attitude to comply with my 
rcqueft, and gave me his hiftory, as follows ;— - 

"As 
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<* As for my misfortunes, matter, I can't pretend to 
have gone through any more than other folks * for, ex- 
cept the Joiii of my limb, and my being obliged to beg, 
I don't know any reafon, thank Heaven, that I have to 
cgmpiain : There is Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, he has 
loft both his legs, and an eye to boot -, but, thank Hea- 
vens it is not fo bad with me yet. 

« I was born in Shropfhire ; my father was a la- 
pouter, and died when I was five years old ; fo I was 
put upon the parifh. As he had been a wandering fort 
of a man, the parifhioners were not able to tell to what 
pariih I belonged, or where I was born, fo they fent me 
to another pariih, and that parifh fent me to a third. 
I thought in my heart, they kept fending me about fo 
long, that they would not let me be born in any pariih 
at all; but at laft, however, they fixed me. I had fome 
difpofition to be a fcholar, and was refolved, at leaft, to 
know my letters ; but the matter of the workhoufe put 
me to bufinefs as fopn as I was able to handle a mallet; 
and here I lived an eafy kind of life for five years. I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat 
and drink provided for my labour. It is true, I was 
not fullered to ftir out of the houfe, for fear, as they 
laid, I fhould run away ; but what of that ? I had the 
liberty of the whole houfe, and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough, for me. I was then bound 
out to a farmer, where I was np both early and late ; 
but I ate and drank well, and liked my bufinefs well 
enough, till he died, when I was obliged to provide for 
my£elf ; fo I was refolved to go feek my fortune. 

« In this manner I went from town to town, worked 
when I could get employment, and ftarved when I could 

Et none : When happening one day to go through a 
id belonging to a juftice of the peace, I fpy'd a hare 
czoffing the path juft before me ; and I believe the devil 
pot it in my head to fling my ftick at it :— Well, what 
wiH you have on't ? I killed the hare, and was bringing 
it away, when the juftice himfelf met me ; he called me 
a poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, defired . I 
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wbuld give account of myfclf. I fell upon my katieip 
begged his worlhip's pardon, and began to give a im 
account of all that I knew of my breed, feed, and gcn&J 
ration ; but, though I gave a very true account, the jfcfe 
tice faid I could give no account ; fo I was indi&ed * 
the feffions, found guilty of being poor, and fent up to 
London to Newgate, in order to be tranfported ss ft. 
vagabond. 

" People may fay this and that of being in jail, but,' 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place af 
ever I was in, in all my life. I had my belly-full tar 
eat and drink, and did no work at all. This kind irf 
life was too good to laft for ever, fo I was taken oat of 
prifon, after five months, put on board a fhip, and fenfc 
off, with two hundred more, to the plantations. Wfr; 
had but an indifferent paflage, for, being all confined' 
in the hold, more than a hundred of our people died* 
for want of fweet air ; and thofe that remained were 
fickly enough, God knows. When we came a~fhore, 
we were fold to the planters, and I was bound for feveir 
years more. As I was no fcholar, for I did not know 
my letters, I was obliged to work among the negroes \ 
and I ferved out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

" When my time was expired, I worked my paflage 
home, and glad was I to fee Old England again, becaufe 
I loved my country. I was afraid, however, that L 
ihould be indi&ed for a vagabond once more, fo did not 
much care to go down into the country, but kept about 
the town, and did little jobs when I could -get them. 

« I was very happy in this manner for fome time, 
till one evening, coming home from work, two men 
knocked me down, and then defired me to ftand. — Thejr 
belonged to a prefs-gang: I was carried before the jus- 
tice, and, as I could give no account of myfelf, I had 
my choice left, whether to go on board a man of war, , 
or lift for a foldier : I chofe the latter ; and, in this poft 
of a gentleman, I ferved two campaigns in Flanders, 
was at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and received but , 

one 
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eon wound, through the breaft here ; but the do&ot of 
our regiment foon made me well again* 

« When the peace came on, I was discharged ; and 
as I could not work, becaufe my wound was fometimes 
troublefome, I lifted for a landn>an in the Eaft-India 
Company's fervice. I have fought the French in fix 
pitched battles i and. I verily believe that, if I could 
redd or write, our captain would have made me a corpo* 
raL But it was not my good fortune to have any pro- 
motion, for I foQn fell fick, and fo got leave to return 
home again with forty pounds in my pocket. This was 
at the beginning of the prefent war, and I hoped to be 
fct om (bote, and to have the pkafure of fpending my 
jnoaey ; but the government wanted men, and fo I waa 
prefled for a failor before ever I could fet foot on fhore. 
. : « The boatswain found, me, as he faid, an obftinatc 
fellow : He fwpre he knew that I underftood my bufi- 
nefs well, but that I (hammed Abraham, to be idle 3 
but, God kaowB, I knew nothing of fea bufinefs, and 
he beat me, without confidering what he was about. I 
had ftill, however, my forty pounds, and that was fome 
comfort to me under every beating ; and the money I 
flight have had to this day, but that our {hip was taken 
by the French, and fo I loft all* 

« Our crew was carried "into Breft, and many of 

them died, becaufe they were not ufed to live in a jail; 

but,* for my part, it was. nothing to me, for I was fea* 

fitted. One night, as I was afleep on the bed of boards, 

with a warm blanket about me, for I always loved to lie 

well, I was awakened by- the boatfwain, who. had a dark 

la&thom in his hand : ( Jack/ fays he to me, ' will you 

knock out the French fentry's brains I* < I don't care/ 

fays I, ftriving to keep mvfelf awake, ( if I lend a hand/ 

« Then follow me/ fays he, « and I hope we (hall do 

buQoefb/ So up I got, and tied my blanket, which was 

all the cloaths I had, about my middle, and went with 

him to fight the Frenchmen. I hate the French, be* 

cauft they are aty flaves, and wear wooden (hoes* 

« Though 
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« Though we had no arms, one Englishman is abl£ 
to beat five French at any time ; fo we went down to 
the door, where both tne fentries were pofted, and, 
rufliing upon them, feized their arms in a moment, and 
knocked them down.% From thence nine of us ran to- 
gether to the quay, and feizing the firft boat we met, 
got out of the harbour, and put to fea. We had not 
been here three days before we were taken up by the 
Dorfet privateer, who were glad of fo many gobd hands, 
and we confented to run our chance. However, we 
had not as much luck as we expedited. In three day* 
we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of forty guhs, 
while we had but twenty-three ; fo to it we went, yarcU 
arm and yard-arm. The fight lafted for three" hour*, 
and I verily believe we fliould have taken the FreiiidW 
man, had we but had fome more men left behind J hht $ 
unfortunately, we loft all our men juft as we wttc gb^ 
ing to get the vi&ory. 

" I was once more in the power of die French, and 
I believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Breft ; but, by good fortune, we Were 
retaken by the Viper. I had almoft forgot to tell you, 
that, in that engagement, I was wounded in two places; 
I loft four fingers off the left hand, and my leg was 
fliot off. If I had had the good fortune to have loft, 
my lee and ufe of my hand on board a king's fhip, and 
not a-board a privateer, I fhould have been entitled to 
cloathing and maintenance during the reft of my life ! 
But that was not my chance : One man is born with a 
filver fpoon in his mouth, and another with a wooded' 
ladle. However, bleffed be God, I enjoy good health, 
and will for ever love liberty and Old England. Liberty, 
property, and Old England for ever, huzza !" 

Thus faying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration 
at his intrepidity and content; nor- could I avoid ac- r 
knowledging, that an habitual acquaintance with mifery 
ferves better than philofophy to teach us to defpife it. * 

Scene 
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Scene between Colonel Rivers and Sir Harry / 
in which the Col. from Principles of Honour , 
refuses to give his Daughter to Sir Harry. 

Sir Har. /COLONEL, your moll obedient; I am 
V^/ come upon the old bufinefs j for, unlefs 
t am allowed to entertain hopes of Mifs Rivers, I (hall 
be the mod miserable of all human beings. 

Riv. Sir Harry, I have already told you by letter, 
and I now tell you perfonally, I cannot liften to your 
propofals* 

Sir E[ar. No, Sir ! 

Riv. No, Sir : I have promifed my daughter to Mr 
Sidney* Do you know that, Sir ? 

Sir Har. I do : But what then ? Engagements of 
this kind you kno w 

Riv. So then, you do know I have promifed her to 
Mir Sidney ? 

Sir Har. I do — But I alfo know that matters are 
not finally fettled between Mr Sidney apd you ; and I 
moreover know, that his fortune is by no means equal 

to mine, therefore 

* Riv. Sir Harry, let me afk you one queftion before 
you make your confequence. 

Sir Har. A'thoufand, if you pleafe, Sir. 
. Riv* Why then, Sir, let me afk you, what you have 
ever obferved in me, or my condud, that you defire me 
fo familiarly to break my word ? I thought, Sir, you 
confidered me as a man of honor. 

Sir Har. And fo I do, Sir — a man of the niceft ho* 
nor. 

Riv* And yet, Sir, you afk me to violate the fan&ity 
of my word ; and tell me dire&ly, that it is my intereft 
toJbe a rafcal? 

'Sir Har. I really don't underftand you, Colonel ; I 
thoughtj when I was talking to you, I was talking to a 
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man who knew the world ; and as you have not yet 
figned 

Riv. Why this is mending matters, with a witnefs! 
And fo you think, becaufe I am not legally bound, I 
am under no neceffity of keeping my word ! Sir Harry, 
laws were never made for men of honor : They want 
no bond but the re&itude of their own fentimenta.;. and 
laws are of no ufe but to bind the villains of (briety. 

Sir Har. Well ! But my dear Colonel, if you nave 
no regard for me, (hew fome little regard for your 
daughter. 

Riv. I (hew the greateft regard for my daughter, by 
giving her to a man of honor : and I muft not be in- 
fulted with any further repetition, of your pro£o(ah« 

Sir Har. Infult you, Colonel ! Is the offer of my al- 
liance an infult ? Is my readinefs to make what fcttle- 
ments you think proper 

Riv. Sir Harry, I (hould confider the offer of a king- 
dom an infult,, if it were to be purchafed by the viola- 
tion of my word. Befides, though my daughter (hall 
never go a beggar to the arms of her hu(band, I would 
rather fee her happy than rich ; and if (he has enough 
to provide handfomely for a young family, and fome- 
thirig to fpare for the exigencies of a worthy friend, I 
(hall think her as affluent as if (he were mHlrefs of 
Mexico. 

Sir Har. Well, Colonel, I have done; but I be- 
lieve— 

Riv. Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, 
we will, if you pleafe, retire to the ladies. I (hall be 
always glad of your acquaintance, though I cannot re- 
ceive you as a fon-in-law ; for a union of intereft I look 
upon as a union of difhonor, and confider a marriage 
for money at belt but a legal proftitution. 



Tie 
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The Stoty of Melissa. 

TIE father of Melifla was the youngeft fon of a 
country gentleman who poffeffed an eftate of about 
fire hundred a year ; but as this was to be the inheri- 
tance of the elder brother, and as there were three filters 
to be provided for, he was at about fix teen taken from 
Eton fchool, and apprenticed to a considerable merchant 
at Briftol. The young gentleman, whofe imagination 
had been fired by the exploits of heroes, the victories 

Sined by magnanimous preemption, and the wonders 
(covered by daring curiolity, was not difpofed to con- 
<fider the acquisition of wealth as the limit of his ambi- 
.tion, or the repute of honed induftry as the total of his 
fame. He regarded his Situation as fervile and ignomi- 
nious, as the degradation of his genius, and the preclu- 
sion of his hopes ; and longing to go in fearch of adven- 
tures, he neglected his buunefs as unworthy of his at- 
tention, heard the remonftrances of his mailer with a 
kind of Allien difdain, and, after two years legal flavcry, 
made hie efcape, and at the next town entitled bimfelf 
R ■»• 
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a foldier ; not doubting but that, by his military merit 
and the fortune of war, he fhould return a general offi- 
cer, to the confufion of thofe who would nave buried 
him in the obfeurity of a compting-houfe. He found 
means effe&ualjy to elude the inquiries of his friends* 
and it was of the utmoft importance to prevent their 
officious endeavours to ruin his project and obftruft his 
advancement. 

He was fent with other recruits to London, and foon 
after quartered with the reft of his company in a part of 
the country, which was fo remote from all with whom 
he had any connexion, that he no longer dreaded a dis- 
covery. 

. It happened that he went one day to the honfe of a 
neighbouring gentleman with his comrade, who was 
become acquainted with the chambermaid, and by her 
intereft admitted into the kitchen. This gentleman, 
whofe age was fomething more than fixty, had been 
about two years married to a fecond wife, a young 
woman who had been well educated, and lived in the 
polite world, but had no fortune. By his firft wift, 
who had been dead about ten years, he had feveral 
children ; the youngeft was a daughter, who had juft 
entered her feventeenth year ; fhe was very tall for her 
age, had a fine complexion, good features, and wab 
well fhaped; but her father, whofe affe&ion for fact 
was mere inftinft, as much as that of a brute for its 
young, utterly neglected her education. It was igipo£- 
fible for him, he faid, to live without her; and -as he 
could not afford to have her attended by a governed 
and proper mafters in a place fo remote from London, 
(he was fuffered to continue illiterate and unpblifhed ; 
(he knew no entertainment higher than a game at 
romps with the fervants ; fhe became their confidant, 
and trufted them in return, nor did (he think herfejf 
happy any where but in the kitchen. 

As the capricious fondnefs of her father had never 
conciliated her affe£Uon, fhe perceived it abate Upon 
his marriage without regret. She fuffered no new tt- 

ftraint 
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flraint from her new mother, who obferved, with a fe- 
cret fatisfa&ion, that Mifs had been ufed to hide her- 
felf from vifitors, as neither knowing how to behave 
nor being fit to be feen, and chofe rather to conceal her 
defe&s by excluding her from company, than to fupply 
them by putting her to a boarding-fchool. 

Mifs, who had been told by Betty that (he expe£ted 
her fweetheart, and that they were to be merry, ftole 
down flairs, and, without any fcruple, made one in a 
party at blindman's buff. The foldier of fortune was 
ftruck with her perfon, and discovered, or thought he 
difcovered, in the fimplicity of nature, fome graces 
which are polifhcd away by the labour of art. How- 
ever, nothing that had the appearance of an adventure 
could be indifferent to him ; and his vanity was flat- 
tered by the hope of carrying off a young lady under 
the difguife of a common foldier, without revealing his 
birth, or boafting of his expectations. 

Jn this attempt he became very affiduous, and fuc- 
ceeded. The company being ordered to another place, 
Betty and her young miftrefs departed early in the 
morning with their gallants ; and there being a privi- 
leged chapel in the next town, they were married. 

The old gentleman, as foon as he was informed that 
his daughter was milling, made fo diligent and Scrupu- 
lous an inquiry after her, that he learned with whom 
and which way (he was gone : he mounted his horfe* 
and purfued her, not without curfes and imprecations ; 
difcovering" rather the tranfports of rage than the emo- 
tions of tendernefs, and refenting her offence rather as 
the rebellion of a Have than the difobedience of a child. 
He did not, however, overtake them till the marriage 
had been confummated; of which, when he was in- 
formed by the hufband, he turned from him with cx- 
pteffions of brutality and indignation, fwearing never to 
forgive' a fault which he had taken no care to prevent. 
' The young couple, notwithstanding their union f re- 
cently doubled their diftrefs, ft ill continued fond of 
cadi other. The fpirit of enterprize and the hope of 
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preemption were not yet quelled in die young fol<fie?V 
and he received orders to attend King William,' when 
he went to the fiege of Namur, with exaltation* and 
tranfport, believing his elevation to indepeiidencc^d 
diftin&ion as certain as if he had been going to take 
pofleffion of a title and eftate. — His wife, who'had been 
fome months pregnant, as {he had no means of fubfift- 
ence in his abfence, procured a paflage with him-—* 
When fhe came on fhore and mingled with the crowd 
that followed the camp, (wretches who, without com* 
pun£tion, wade in human blood to ftrip the dying and 
the dead, to whom horror is become familiar and com* 
paflion impoffible) the was terrified ; the difcourfc of 
the women, rude and unpolifhed as (he wad, covered 
her with confufion; and the brutal familiarity of the 
men filled her with indignation and difguft ; her maid 
Betty, who had alfo attended her hufband, was the 
only perfon with whom (he could converfe, and from 
whom fhe could hope the alfiftance of which fhe was fo 
foon to ftand in need. 

In the mean time fhe found it difficult to fubfift| 
but accidentally hearing the name of an officer, whom 
fhe remembered to have vifited her mother foon afte* 
her marriage, fhe applied to him, told him her name, 
and requefted that he would afford her his prote&ioty 
and permit her to take care of his linen. With this* 
requeft the captain complied ; her circumftances be- 
came lefs diftreffed, and her mind more eafy : but new 
calamity fuddenly overtook her ; fhe faw her hufband 
march to an engagement in the morning, and faw him 
brought back defperately wounded at night. — The next 
day he was removed in a waggon with many others 
who were in the fame condition, to a place of greater 
fafety, where proper care might be taken of their 
wounds. She intreated the captain to let her go in the 
waggon with him ; but to this he could not .ccm&nt* 
becaufe the waggon would be filled with thofe who 
neither were able to walk, nor could be left behind, 
lie promifed, however, that if fhe would ftay till the 

next 
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. next day, he would endeavour to procure her a paflage ; 
but (he chofe rather to follow the waggon on foot, than 
to be abfent from her hufband. She could not, how- 
ever, keep pace with it, and fhe reached the hofpital but 
juft time enough to kneel down by him upon fome clean 
draw, to fee him fink under the lad agony, and hear 
the groan that is repeated no more. The fatigue of the 

• journey, and the perturbation of her mind, immediately 
threw her into labour, and fhe lived but to be delivered 
of Melifla, who was thus, in the mod helplefs ft ate, left 
without father, mother, or friend, in a foreign country, 
in circumftances which could afford no hope of reward 
to the tendernefs that fhould attempt the prefervation 
of her. life, and among perfons who were become obdu- 
rate and infenfible, by having been long ufed to fee 
every fpecies of diftrefs. 

It happened that, among thofe whom accident or 
diftrefs had brought together at the birth of Melifla, 
there, was a young woman, whofe hufband had fallen in 
the late engagement, and who a few days before had 
loft a little boy that (he fuckled. This perfon, rather 
perhaps to relieve herfelf from an inconveniency, than 
in compaffion to the orphan, put it to her bread : but 
whatever was her motive, fhe believed that the affording 
fuftenance to the living conferred a right to the appa- 
rel of the dead, of which (he therefore took pofTeffion * 
but in fearching her pocket fhe found only a thimble, 
the remains of a pocket looking-glafs, about the value 
of a pqnny in Dutch money, and the certificate of her 
marriage. . The paper, which fhe could not read, (he 
afterwards gave to the captain, who was touched with 
pity at the relation which an inquiry after his laundrefs 
produced* He commended the woman who had pre- 
ferred the infant, and put her into the place of its mo- 
ther. This encouraged her to continue her care of it 
till, the captain returned to England, with whom fhe 
alio returned, and became his fervant. 

This gentleman, as foon as he had fettled his imme- 
diate concerns, fent JAelifla, un4er the care of her 
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nurfe, to her grandfather ; and inclofed the certificate 
of her mother's marriage in a letter containing am *& 
count of her death, and the means by which the infant 
had been preferred* He knew that thofe who had been 
once dear .to us, by whatever offence they may havq 
alienated our affection when living, are generally re* 
membered with tendernefs when dead ; and that after 
the grate has flickered them from out refentment, and 
rendered reconciliation impoffihle, we often regret as 
fevere that conduA which before we approved as jnft? 
he, therefore, hoped, that the parental fondhefs which 
an old man had once felt for his daughter, would revive 
at the fight of her offspring ; that the memory of her 
fault would be loft in the fenfe of her misfortunes * and 
that he would endeavour to atone for 'that inexorable ^ 
refentment which produced them, by cheri&ing a life 
to which (he had, as it were, transferred her own* But 
in thefe expectations, however rcafonable, he was mi£ 
taken. The old man, 'when he was informed by the 
meflenger that the child fhe held in her arms was his 
grand-daughter, whom (he was come to put under his 
protedion, refufed to examine the contents of the let-, 
ter, and difmiflcd her with menaces and infult. The 
knowledge of every uncommon event foon becomes 
general in a country town. An uncle of Meliffa's, who 
had been rejected by his father for having married his 
maid, heard this frefli inftance of his brutality with 
grief and indignation ; he fent immediately for the child 
and the letter, and allured the fervant that his niece 
lhould want nothing which he could beftovr \ to beftow 
much, indeed, was not in his power, for his father ha* 
ving obftinately perfifted in his refentment, his whole 
fupport was a little farm which he rented of the (quire;, 
but as he was a good economift, and had no children of 
his own, he lived decently; nor did he throw away 
content, becaufe his father had denied him affluence. 

Melifla, who was compaflionated for her mother's. 
misfortunes, of which her uncle had been particularly 
informed by her maid Betty, who had Teturaed a wi- 
dow 
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dow to her friends in the country, was not lefs beloved 
for her own good qualities; (he was taught to read 
and write, and work at her needle, as foon as fhe was 
4Me to team ; and fhe was takpn notice of by all the 
gentry as the pretticft girl in the place : but her aunt 
died when (he was about eleven years old, and before 
ihe was thirteen (he loft her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon the world*' 
fill helplefs, though her wants were increafed, and 
wretched in* proportion as (he had known happinefs : 
flic looked back with anguiih, and forward with dif- 
tradion \ a fit of crying had juft afforded her a mo- 
mentary relief, when the 'fquire, who had been inform- 
ed of the death of his tenant, font for her to his hoiife. 
£ This, gentleman had heard her ftory from her uncle, and 
waft unwilling that a life which had been preserved al- 
mbft by miracle, fliould at laft be abandoned to mifery \ 
he therefore determined to receive her into his family, 
mot as a fervant, but as a companion to his daughter, a 
young lady finely accompKflied, and now about fifteen. 
The old gentleman was touched with her diftrefs, and 
Mils received her with great tendernefsand complacen- 
cy: (he wiped away her tears, and of the intolerable 
sngutth of her mind, nothing remained but a tender re- 
membrance of her uncle, whom (he loved and reveren- 
ced as a parent. She had now courage to examine the 
contents of a little box which he had put into her hand 
juft before he expired ; (he found in it only the certi- 
ficate of her mother's marriage, enclosed in the captain's 
letter, am} an account of the events that have been be- 
fore related, which her uncle had put down as they 
came to his knowledge: the train of mournful ideas 
that now ruflied upon her mind, raifed emotions which, 
if they could not be fupprefled by reafoB, were foon 
feftroyed by their own violence. 
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The Story of Melissa continued. 

IN this family, which in a few weeks after returned 
to London, Melifla foon became a favourite : the 
good 'fquire feemed to confider her as his child, and 
Mifs as her lifter : fhe was taught dancing and mufic* 
introduced to the beft company, elegantly drefled, and 
allowed fuch fums as were neceflary for trivial expenfes*: 
Youth feldom fullers the dread of to-morrow to intrude 
upon the enjoyment of to-day, but rather regards pie- 
fent felicity as the pledge of future : Melifla was pro» ~ 
bably as happy as if fhe had been in the adual pofief* 
(ion of a fortune, that, to the eafe and fplendour whidi 
fhe enjoyed already, would have added liability and in- g 
dependence. -.-" 

She was new in her eighteenth year, and the only 
fon of her benefa&or was jull come from the univerfity. 
to fpend the winter with his father in town. He was 
charmed with her perfon, behaviour, and difcourfe ; and 
what he could not but admire, he took every opposHK 
nity to commend. She foon perceived that he (hewed 
particular marks of refpe& to her, when he thought 
they would not be perceived by others; and that he 
endeavoured to recommend himfelf by an. officious affi- 
duity, and a diligent attention to the moll minute cir- 
cumftances that might contribute to her pleafure. But 
this behaviour of the young gentleman, however it 
might gratify her vanity, could not fail to alarm her 
fear : fhe forefaw, that if what fhe had remarked m. his 
condu£t fhould be perceived by his father or filler, the 
peace of the family would be deflroyed ; and that (he 
mull either be fhipwrecked in the florm, or thrown 
overboard to appeafe it. She therefore affe&ed not; to 
perceive that more than a general complaifance wa$ in- 
tended by her lover; and hoped that he would thu^b? 
difcouraged from making an explicit declaration^: JM 
though he was mortified at her difregard of that wUtfi- 
he knew (he could not but fee, yet he determined; to: 
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sddreft her in fuch terms as fhould not lea? e this pro- 
voking neutrality in her power : though he reverenced 
her virtue, yet he feared too much the anger of his fa- 
ther to think of. making her his wife ; and he was too 
deeply enamoured of her beauty, to relinquMh his hopes 
of pofieiBng heT as a miftrefs* An opportunity for the 
execution of his purpofe was not long wanting : (he re- 
ceived his general profeffions of love with levity and 
merriment ; but when {he perceived that his view was 
to feduce her to proftitution, flie burft into tears, and 
fcH back in an agony, unable to fpeak. He was 1 imme- 
diately touched with grief and remorfe ; his tenderneft 
wti alarraed at her diftrefs, and his eftecm increafed by 
bH virtue $ he catched her in his arms, and as an atone* 
Linent for the infuk (he had received, he offered hev 
marriage : but as her chaftity would not fuffer her to 
become his miftrefs, neither would heT gratitude permit 
her to become his wife* and as foon as {he was fu£» 
ficiently recolle&ed, {he intreated him never more to 
urge her to violate the obligations {he was under either 
to herfelf or to her benefaaor :— « Would, not," bad 
file, " the prefence of a wretch whom you had feduced 
** from innocence and peace to remorfe and guilt, pezu 

* petually upbraid you ; and would you not always feat 

* to be betrayed by a wife, whofe fidelity so? kindnefs 

* could fecure $ who had broken all .the bands that 
** reftrain the generous and the good \ and who, by an 
« aft of the moil flagitious ingratitude, had at once 
" veached the pinnacle of guilt, to which others' afceud 
«* by imperceptible gradations ?" 

Thefc objections, though they could neither .be ob- 
viated nor" evaded, had yet no tendency to fubdue de- 
fire : he loved with greater delicacy, but with more ar- 
dour; and as he could not always forbear expoftula- 
tk}ns, neither could {he always filence them in fuch a 
fl^mner as might moft effe&ually prevent their being 
Itjfeated. Such was one morning the (ituation of the 
'T lovers: he had taken her hand into his, and was 



^taking with great eagernefs \ while fhe regarded him, 
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with a kind of timorous complacency, and liftened to 
him with an attention which her heart condemned : hfc 
father, in this tender moment, in which their powers o£ 
perception were mutually engrofled by each other, came 
near enough to hear that his heir had made proposals of 
marriage, and retired without their knowledge. 

As he did not dream that fuch a propofal could pot 
fibly be reje&ed by a girl iu Mclifla's fituation, ima- 
gining that every woman believed her virtue to be in- 
violate if her perfon was not proftituted, he took his 
meafures accordingly. It was near the time in which 
his family had been ufed to remove into the country ; 
he, therefore, gave orders, that every thing (hould be 
immediately prepared for the journey, and that the 
coach (hould be ready at fix the next morning, a man- a 
and horfe being difpatched in the mean time to giv^ 
notice of their arrival. The young folks were a little 
furprized at this fudden removal ; but though the 'fquire a 
was a good-natured man, yet, as he governed his family, 
with high authority, and as they perceived fomething 
had offended him, they did not inquire the rcafon, nor 
indeed did they fufpeft it. Melifla packed up her 
things as ufual •, and in the morning the young gentle* 
man and his fifter having by their father's orders got 
into the coach, he called Melifla into the parlour j where 
in a few words, but with great acrimony, he reproached 
her with having formed a defign to marry his ton with- 
out his confent ; an aft of ingratitude which, he faid y 
juftified him in upbraiding her with the favours which 
he had already conferred upon her, and in a refblution 
he had taken, that a bank bill of fifty pounds, which he 
then put into her hand, mould be the laft : adding, that 
he expe&ed me (hould within one week leave the noufc. 
To this heavy charge (he was not in a condition to. re* 
ply ; nor did he (lay to fee whether (he would attempt; 
it, but haftily got into the coach, which immediittclft ' 
drove from the door. 

Thus was Melifla a third time, by a fudden *qd 
unexpected defcrtion, expofed to penury and diftrcfiu 
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with this aggravation, that eafe and affluence were be- 
corhe habitual j and that though fhe was not fo helplefs 
as at the death of her uncle, (he was expofed to yet 
greater danger ; for few that have been ufed to {lumber 
upon down, and wake to feftivity, can refill the allure- 
ments of vice, who ftill offers eafe and plenty, when the 
alternative are a flock bed and a garret, fhort meals, 
coarfe apparel, and perpetual labour. 

Melifla, as foon as (he had recovered from the ftupor 
winch had feized her upon fo aftonifhing and dreadful 
a change of fortune, determined not to accept the 
bounty of a perfon who imagined her to be unworthy, 
of it; nor to attempt her juftification, while it would 
render her veracity fufpe£ted, and appear to proceed 
M tfniy from the hope of being reftored to a (late of fplen- 
did dependence, from which jealoufy or caprice might 
again at any time remove her, without caufe and with- 
out notice : fhe had not, indeed, any hope of being ever 
able to defend herfelf againft her accufer upon equal 
terms j nor did fhe know how to fubfift a (ingle day, 
when fhe had returned his bill and quitted his houfe : 
yet fuch was the dignity of her fpirit, that fhe imme- 
diately inclofed it in a blank cover, dire&ed to him at 
Us- country feat, and calling up the maid who had been 
left to take care of the houfe, fent her immediately with 
ft to the poft-office. The tears then burft out, which 
the agitation of her mind had before reftrained ; and 
when the fervant returned, fhe told her all that had 
happened, and afked her advice what fhe fhould do* 
The giri, after the firft emotions of wonder and pity 
had fubfided, told her that fhe had a lifter who lodged 
in a reputable houfe, and took in plain-work, to whom 
fhe would be welcome, as fhe. could aflift her in her 
. buGnefs, of which fhe had often more than fhe could 
do ; and with whom fhe might continue till fome more 
eligible fituation could be obtained. Melifla liftened to 
this propofal as to the voice of Heaven ; her mind was 
fiiddenly relieved from the moil tormenting perplexity, 
from the dread of wandering about without money or 
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employment, expofcd to the menaces of a beadle, or the 
infults of the rabble: (he was in hafte to feeure het 
good fortune, and felt fome degree of pain left (hi 
(hould lofe it by the earlier application of another ; ft* 
therefore went immediately ngith the maid to her fiftcr,' 
with whom it was foon agreed that Meliffa (hould work 
for her board and lodging ; for (he would not confeat 
to accept as a gift that which (he could by any means 
deferve as a payment. 

While Melifla was a journeywoman to a peribn, wh*j 
but a few weeks before, would have regarded her with 
envy, and approached her with confufion ; it happened 
that a fuit of linen was brought from the milliner's, 
wrapped up in a newfpaper: the linen was put into 
the work-ba(ket, and the paper being thfown carelefsiy 
about, Meliffa at laft catched it up, and was about to 
read it; but perceiving that it had been publi&ed a 
fortnight, was juft going to put it into the fire, wheft 
by an accidental gknee, (he (aw her father's name : this 
immediately engaged her attention, and with great per- 
turbation of mind (he read an advertifement, in which 
her father, faid to have left his friends about eighteen 
years before, and to have entered either into the army or 
the navy, was dire&ed to apply to a perfon in Staples- 
Inn, who could inform him of fomething greatly to his 
advantage. To this perfon Meliffa applied with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and *U the tumult of expe&ation : 
(he was informed that the elder brother of die perfon 
mentioned in the advertifement was lately dead, unmar- 
ried ; that he was poffefled of fifteen hundred a-year, 
five hundred of which had defcended to him from his 
father, and one thoufand had been left him by an uncle, 
which, upon his death; there being no male heir, had 
been claimed by his fitters ; but that a miftrefs, who 
had lived with him many years, and who had been 
treated by the fuppofed heirefles with too much fevcrity 
and contempt, had, in the bitternefs of her refentjnent, 
publi(hed the advertifement, having heard in the family 
thaj there was a younger brother abroad. 

The 
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Hie eoofii£fe of different palfions that were at once 
picked with uncommon violence in the bread of Me- 
liffa, deprived her for a time of the power of refle&ion J 
jfnd when (he became more calm, (he knew not by what 
method to attempt the recovery of her right : her mind 
Was bewildered amidft a thoufand poffibilities, and dif- 
trefied by the apprehenfion that all might prove inef- 
fc£tual. After much thought and many proje&s, (he 
recolle£ted that the captain, whofe fervant brought her 
to England, could probably afford her more affiftance 
than any other perfon : as he had been often pointed 
out to her in public places by the 'fquire, to whom her 
ftoxy was well known, (he was acquainted with his per- 
(on, and knew that within a few months he was alive : 
ihe foon obtained directions to his houfe, and being 
ccadily admitted to a conference, (he told him, with as. 
much prefence of mind as (he could, that (he was the 
fcrfon whom his compaffion had contributed to preferve 
fyhen an infant, in confirmation of which (he produced 
bia letter, and the certificate which it inclofed ; that by 
die death of her father's elder brother, ,whofe family (he 
bad never known, (he was become entitled to a very 
considerable eftate; but that (he knew not what evi- 
dence would be neceffary to fupport her claim, how 
fuch evidence was to be produced, nor with whom to 
cntruft the management of an affair in which wealth 
and influence would be employed againft her. The old 
captain received her with that eafy politenefs which is 
almoft peculiar to his profeffion, and with a warmth of 
benevolence that is feldom found in any : be congratu- 
lated her upon fo happy and unexpeded an event ; and 
without the parade of oftentatious liberality, without 
extorting an explicit confeffion of her indigence, he gave 
jier a letter to his lawyer, in whom he faid (he might 
with the utmoft fecurity confide, and with whom (he 
muld have nothing more to do than to tell her (lory : 
-*-" And do not," faid he, " doubt of fuccefs, for I will 
ff be ready to teftify what I know of the affair, when- 
* ever I (hail be called upon ; and the woman who wag 
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«« prefcnt at your birth, and brought you over, ftill lives 
« with me, and upon this occafion may do you fignal 
« fervice." 

MelifTa departed, melted with gratitude and elated 
with hope. The gentleman, to whom the captain's 
letter was a recommendation, profecuted her claim with 
fo much (kill and afliduity, that within a few months 
Ihe was put into the pofleflion of her eftate. — Her fiirfi 
care was to wait upon the captain, to whom {he now 
owed not only life, but a fortune : he received her ac- 
knowledgements with a pleafure which only thofe who 
merit it can enjoy *, and infifted that fhe mould draw 
upon him for fuch fums as fhe mould want before her * 
rents became due. She then took very handfome ready- 
furnifhed lodgings, and determined immediately to juf- 
tify her conduft to the 'fquire, whofe kindnefs (he ftill 
remembered, and whofe refentment (he had forgiven. 
With this view (he fet out in a chariot and fix, attended 
by two fervants in livery on horfeback, and proceeded 
to his country-feat, from whence the family was not 
returned : (he had lain at an inn within fix miles of the 
place, and when the chariot drove up to the door, as it 
was early in the morning, fhe could perceive the fer- 
vants run to and fro in a hurry, and the young lady and 
her brother gazing through the window to fee if they 
knew the livery : fhe remarked every circumftance 
Which denoted her own importance with exultation; 
and enjoyed the folicitude which her prefence produced 
among thofe, from whofe fociety fhe had fo lately been 
driven with difdain and indignation. 

She now increafed their wonder, by fending in a 
fervant to acquaint the old gentleman, that a lady de- 
fired to fpeak with him about urgent bufinefs, which 
would not, however, long detain him : he couxteoufly 
invited the lady to honour him with her commands, 
haded into his bed parlour, ad j lifted his wig, and put 
himfelf in the beft order to receive her : fhe alighted, 
and difplayed a very rich undrefs, which correfponded 
with the elegance of her chariot, and the modifh ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of her fervants. She contrived to hide her 
face as (he went up the walk, that (he might not be 
known too foon; and was immediately introduced to 
her old friend, to whom (he foon difccvered herfelf to 
his great aftonifliment, and before he had recovered his 
pretence of mind, (he addrefled him to this effefl, — 
<< Tou fee, Sir, an orphan who is under the greateft 
" obligations to your bounty, but who has been equal- 
w ly injured by your fufpicions. When I was a de- 
" pendent upon your liberality, I would not aflert my 
« innocence, becaufe I could not bear to be fufpe&ed 
« of falfehood ; but I aflert it now I am the pofleflbr of 
« a paternal eftate, becaufe I cannot bear to be fufpeft- 
«« ed of ingratitude ; that your fon prefled me to marry 
« him, is true ; but it is alfo true that I refufed him, 
i( becaufe I would not difappoint your hopes and im- 
*' poverifli your pofterity " The old gentleman's con- 
fiiuon was increafed by the wonders that crowded. upon 
him : he firft made fome attempts to apologize for his 
fufpicions with aukwardnefs and hefitation; then, doubt- 
ing the truth of appearance, he broke off abruptly and 
remained filent ; then, reproaching himfelf, he began to 
congratulate her upon her good fortune, and again de- 
fifted before he had finiflied the compliment. Melifla 
perceived his perplexity, and guefled the caufe ; (he was, 
therefore, about to account more particularly for the 
fudden change of her circumftances, but Mifs, whofe 
maid had brought her intelligence from the fervants, that 
the lady's name who was with her papa was Melifla, 
and that (he was lately come to a great eftate by the 
death of her uncle, could ho longer reftrain the impa- 
tience of her afle&ion and joy : (he rufhed into the 
loom, and fell upon her neck, with a tranfport that can 
.only he felt by friendfliip, and exprefled by tears. — 
yriien this tender filence was paft, the fcruples of doubt 
.were foon obviated; the reconciliation was reciprocal 
and fincere ; the father led out his gueft, and presented 
.her to his fon, with an apology for his condutt to them 
Ittth, 
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Melina had bdpote a dinner and beds at the inn, bet 
Ac was not fuffered to return. Within a few weeks 
fhe became die daughter of her friend, who gave her 
hand to his fon, with whom flic fhared many years that 
happinefg which is the reward of virtue. — They had 
feveral children, but none farmed them ; and Melina, 
upon the death of her hufband, which happened about 
feven years ago, retired wholly from town to her eftate 
in the country, where flic lived beloved, and died irt 
peace. 
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On Hope. 

- Exiles, the proverb says, subsist on hope : 

Delusive hope still points to distant good, 
. To good that mocks approach. 

TiERE is no temper fo generally indulged as hope; 
other paffions operate by ftarts, on particular oc- 
cafionS) or in certain parts of life ; but hope begins with 
the firft power of comparing our actual with our poffi- 
ble ftate, and attends us through every ftage and period, 
always urging us forward to new acquifitions, and hold- 
ing out fome diftant bleffing to our view, promifing us 
either relief from pain, or increafe of happinefs. 

Hope is neccffary in every condition. The miferies 
of poverty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, without this 
comfort, be infupportable ; nor does it appear that the 
happieft lot of terreftrial cxiftence can fet us above the 
want of this general bleffing ; or that life, when the 
gifts of nature and of fortune are accumulated upon it, 
would not (till be wretched, were it not elevated and 
delighted by the expe&ation of fome new pofleffion, of 
fome enjoyment yet behind, by which the wifh {hall be 
at laft fatisficd, and the heart filled up to its utmoft 
extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promifes what 
it feldom gives > but its promifes are more valuable 
than the gifts of fortune, and it feldom fruftrates us 
without alluring us of recompenfing the delay by a 
greater bounty. 

I was mufing on this ftrange inclination which every 
man feels to deceive himfelf, and confidering the ad- 
Vantages and dangers proceeding from this gay profped 
of fuiurity, when, falling afleep, on a fudden I found 
myfelf placed in a garden, of which my fight could 
-defcry no limits. Every fcene about me was gay and 
gladfome, light with funfhine, and fragrant with per- 
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fumes; the ground was painted with all the variety of 
fpring, and all the choir of nature was finging in the 
groves. 

At length I faw an innumerable multitude of every 
age and fex, who feemed all to partake of fome general 
felicity ; for every cheek was fluihed with confidence* 
and every eye fparkled with eagernefs; yet each ap- 
peared to have fome particular and fecret pleafure, and 
very few were willing to communicate their intentions* 
or extend their concern beyond themfelves. 

On enquiring, I was informed that I was then in 
the garden of Hope,. the daughter of Desire, and that 
all thofe whom I faw thus tumultuoufly buftling round 
mt, were inticed by the promifes of Hope, and haften* 
ing to feize the gifts which (he held in her hand. 

I turned my fight upward, and faw a goddefs in the 
bloom of youth, fitting on a throne ; . around her lay all 
the gifts of fortune, and all the bleffing* of life were 
fpread abroad to view 5 flic had a perpetual gaiety of 
afpe&, and every one imagined that her fmile, which 
was impartial and general* was dire&ed to himfetf, and 
triumphed in his own fuperiority to others, who had 
conceived the fame confidence from the fame miftake. 

I then mounted an eminence,, from which I had a- 
rriore extenfive view of the whole place, and could with 
lefs perplexity confider the different eondu£fc of the 
crowds that filled it. From this ftation I obferved, that 
the entrance into the garden of Hope was by two gates* 
one of which was kept by Reason, and the otter by 
Fancy. Reason was furly and fcrupulous, and feldottv 
turned the key without many interrogatories, and long 
hefitation ; but Fancy was a kind and gentle portrefs * r 
foe held her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally; 
to the diftrift under her fuperintendency -, fo that the 
paffage was' crowded by all thofe who either feaqed the 
examination of Reason, or had been rejected by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to de- 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, flippery, and winding 
path, called the Strait of Difficulty^ which thofe wha 
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tntered with the permiffion of the guard endeavo u red 
to climb. But though the; furveyed the* way cheerfWly 
before they began to rife,, and marked out the feveral 
ftages of their progrefs, they commonly found unex- 
£e£tcd obftacles, and were obliged frequently to ftop 
•ti the fudden, where they imagined the way plain and 
even* A thoufand intricacies embarrafled them, a thou- 
sand flips threw them back, and a thoufand pitfals im* 
(tded their advance. So formidable were the dangers, 
and fo frequent the mifcarriages, that many returned 
feoto the firft attempt, and many fainted in the midft of 
the way, and only a very fmall number were led up to 
the fuihmit of Hope by the hand of Foktittoe. Of 
thefe few, the greater part, when they had obtained the 
gift which Hope had promifed them, regretted the la- 
bour which it coft, and felt in their fuceefs the regret 
•f difappointment ; the reft retired with their prize, and 
were led by Wisdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could 
find no way to the feat of Hope \ but though fhe fat 
full in view, and held out her gifts with an air of in- 
vitation, which filled every heart with rapture, the 
mountain was on that fide inacceffibly fteep, but fo 
channelled and lhaded, that none perceived the impofli- 
bility of afcending it, but each imagined himfelf to have 
discovered a way to which the reft were ftrangers. 
Msiny expedients were indeed tried by this induftriou& 
tribe, of whom fome were making themfelves wings* 
which others were contriving to a&uate by the per- 
petual motion. But, with all their labour, and all their 
artifices, they never rofe above the ground, or quickly 
fell back, nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but 
continued ftill to gaze at a diftance, and laughed at the 
flow progrefs of thofe whom they faw toiling in the 
Strait of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had en- 
tered the garden, without making, like the reft, an at- 
tempt to climb the mountain, turned immediately to 
the vale of Idleness, a calm and undifturbed retire- 
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meotj from whence they could always have Hon m 
prolpeft, and to which they . pleafed themfelves with 
believing that (he intended fpeedily to defcend. Thcfe 
were indeed fcorned by all the reft ; but they feeroed 
very little affected by contempt, advice, or reproof, but 
were refolved to expect at eafe the favour of the goddefiu 
Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
them ready to anfwer all my queftions, and willing to 
communicate their mirth; but, turning round, I faw 
two dreadful mo lifters entering the vale, one of whom 
I knew to be Age, and the other Want. Sport and 
revelling were now at an end, and an univerfal fltriek of 
affright and diftrefs burft out and awaked me. 
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An Address to a young Scholar 9 supposed to be 
-■ in the Course of a liberal Education. 

*K?PUR parents hare watched over your helplefs 111- 
X, iancy, and conduced you, with many a pang, to 
in age at which your mind is capable of manly impiovfe- 
mcttt. Their folicitude ftill continues, and no trouble 
nor expenfe is {pared in giving you all the inftru&ions 
and accomplishments which may enable you to a& your 
part in life, as a man of polifhed fenfe and confirmed 
virtue. You have, then, already contracted a great 
debt of gratitude to them* You can pay it by no other 
inethod but by ufing the advantages which their good* 
nefs has afforded you. 

If your endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that 
Jrou nave tutors, books, and all the external apparatus 
of literary purfuits. You mull love learning, if you 
intend to poffefs it. In order to have it, you mud feel 
its delights \ in order to feel its delights, you mull ap- 
ply to it, however irkfome at firft, clofely, conftantly, 
and for a confiderable time. If you have refolutioa 
enough to do this, you cannot but love learning ; for 
the mind always loves that to which it has been long, 
fteadily, and voluntarily attached. -Habits are formed, 
which render what was at firft difagree^ble, not only 
pkafant, but neceflary. :; c - 

Pleafant, indeed, are all the pktfcs which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours* then, is furely a 
tot particularly happy. Your education is of fuch a fort, 
that its principal fcope is to prepare you to receive a re- 
fined pleafure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy 
of taftc, is one of the firft obje&s of a claffical discipline; 
and it is this fine quality which opens a new world ta 
the fcholar's view. Elegance of tafte has a connexion 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the moft 
amiable kind. It tends to render you at once good and 
agreeable* You muft therefore be an enemy to your 
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own enjoyments, if you enter on the discipline which 
leads to tne attainment of a claflkal and liberal educa- 
tion with relu&ance. Value duly the opportunities 
you enjoy, and which are denied to thoufands of your 
fellow-creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence, you will make but. a 
contemptible proficiency. You may indeed pafs through 
the forms of fchools and univerfities, but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value. The proper fort 
and degree of diligence you cannot poffefs, but by the 
efforts of your own refolution. Your inftru&or may, 
indeed, confine you within the walls of a fchool a certain 
number of hours ; he may place books before you, and 
compel you to fix your eyes upon them •, but no autho- 
rity can chain down your mind. Your thoughts wiH 
efcape from every external reftraint, and, amidft the 
moil ferious le&ures, may be ranging in the wild pur- 
fuit of trifles or vice. Rules, reftraints, commands, and 
punifhments may, indeed, aflift in ftrengthening your, 
refolution ; but, without your own voluntary choice, 
your diligence will not often conduce to your pleafure 
or advantage. Though this truth is obvious, yet it 
feems to be a fecret to thofe parents who expeft to find 
their fon's improvement increafe in proportion to the 
number of tutors and external afiiftances, which their 
opulence has enabled them to provide. Thefe afiift- 
ances, indeed, are fometimes afforded, chiefly that the 
young heir to a title or eftate may indulge himfelf in 
idlenefs and nominal pleafures. The leflbn is conftrued 
to him, and the exercife written for him by the private- 
tutor, while the haplefs youth is engaged in fome ruinous 
pleafure, which at the fame time prevents him from 
learning any thing defirable, and leads to the formation 
of deftru£Uve habits which can feldom be removed. . 

But the principal obftacle to improvement at your 
fchool, efpecially if you are too plentifully fupplied with 
money, is a perverfe ambition of being diftinguifhed as 
a boy of fpirit in mifchievous pranks, in negledting the 
talks and lefibns, and for every vice and irregularity 
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which the puerile age can admit. You will have fenfe 
enough, I hope, to difcover, beneath the mafic of gaiety 
and good-nature, that malignant fpirit of detraction, 
which endeavours to render the boy who applies to 
books, and to all the duties and proper bufinefs of the 
ichool, ridiculous. You will fee, by the light of your 
xeafon, that the ridicule is mifapplied. You will dif- 
cover, that the boys who have recourfe to ridicule are, 
for the mod part, ftupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and vi- 
cious. Their noify folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
sfef for the mod part, the genuine effe£h of hardened 
infenfibility. Let not their infults and ill-treatment 
difpirit you. If you yield to them with a tame and ab- 
ject fubmiffion, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional iniolence. Difplay a fortitude in your 
purfuits, equal in degree to the obftinacy with which 
they perfift in theirs. Your fortitude will foon over- 
come theirs, which is feldom any thing more than the 
audacity of a bully* Indeed you cannot go through a 
ichool with eafe to yourfelf, and with fuccefs, without 
a confiderable fhare of courage. I do not mean that 
fort of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables you to have a will of your own, and 
to purfue what is right, amidft all' the perfections of 
furrounding enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule 
is the weapon made ufe of at fchools, as well as in the 
world, when the fortrefles of virtue are to be aflailed. 
You will efie£tually repel the attack by a dauntlefs fpirit 
and unyielding perfeverance. Though numbers are 
againft you, yet, with truth and rectitude on your fide, 
you may be ipse agmen, though alone, yet equal to an 
army. 

By laying in a ftore of ufeful knowledge, adorning 

Jour mind with elegant literature, improving and efta- 
lifhing your conduft by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of being a comfort to thofe friends who have fup- 
ported you, of being happy within yourfelf, and of 
Dcing well received by mankind. Honour and fuccefs 
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in life will probably attend you. Under all circum- 
ftancet you will have an internal fource of confolatian, 
—an 'entertainment, of which no fublunary viciffitiide 
can deprive you. Time (hews how much wifcr is your 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would 
gladly hare drawn you into their affociation, or rath* 
into their confpiracy, as it has  been called, again* 
good manners, and again ft all that it honourable and 
ufcful. While you appear in fociety as a refpc&able 
and valuable member of k, they have facrinccd, at the 
{brine of vanity, pride, extravagance, and fitlfe pleafaie, 
their health and their fenie, their fortunes and their 
charaQen. 
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On the Advantages derivable from National 

Adversity. 

IT is rery certain that national profperity, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extenfive empire, large revenues, advanta- 
geous commerce, and a profufion of money in fpecie, 
18 a kind of good by no means neceflarily connected 
with moral good, or with the fubftantial happinefs of 
individuals. It makes a fplendid figure in imagination's 
eye; but to reafon it appears in a very queftionable 
Ihape, and experience is able to evince that it has always 
diffufed profligacy and mifery through the walks of pri- 
vate life 5 and, by introducing luxury, licentioufnefs, 
indolence, and corruption, has at once deftroyed all that 
can render human nature dignified and happy, and pre- 
cipitated the decline and the downfal of empires, while 
triumphing in fancied glory. 

It has been obferved, that the bodies politic and na* 
tural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. A hu- 
man form, pampered, bloated, and plethoric, will often 
have the appearance of ftrength, as well as magnitude ; 
though no ftate of it can be lefs adapted to facilitate 
the animal movements, or in greater danger of a hafty 
diflblutton. The body politic alfo lofes in mufcular 
force, as much as it acquires of unwieldy fize, til), by 
the gradual decreafe of vigour, and augmentation of 
weight, it totters on its bafelefs fupports, and, at laft, 
Kes level with the duft, with Babylon and ancient Rome. 
Luxury, the inevitable confequence of what is falfcly 
called national profperity, becomes the grave of em* 
frires, and of all that could adorn them, or render their 
long duration a rational objeft of defire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of magnitude 
at which when a ftate is arrived, it mult of neceffity 
vtdergo the alternative, of being purged of its peccant 
humours, or falling into a nervelefs languor and con* 
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fcquent decline. Perhaps our own country has already 
arrived at that degree, and is now, under the operation 
of Divine Providence, fuffering the amputation of its 
morbid excrefcences for the falvation of its health and 
exiftence. It may lofe fome of its revenues ; but it will 
fave and meliorate its morals and its liberty. — Minifters 
may be (haken from their feats, penfioners and place- 
men may be reduced to defpair, funds may be annihila*- 
ted, and eftates brought down to their natural value * 
but freedom, but virtue, but induftry, but the Britifa 
conftitution, but human nature, (hall furvive the wreck, 
and emerge, like filver and gold when tried by the fire, 
with new value and additional luftre. After a ftate of 
political adverGty, fomething may take place in fociefy 
fimilar to the expe£ted renovation of all things, after 
the general conflagration of the univerfe. [ 

Diftrefs and difficulty are known to operate in private 
life as the fpurs of diligence. Powers which would for 
ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of eafe and 
plenty, have been called forth by adverGty, and havp 
advanced their pofieflbr to the mod enviable heights of 
virtue, happinefs, and glory. Man is naturally indolent, 
and when undifturbed will bafk and fleep in the fiia- 
fhine till the fleep of death ; but, when roufed by the 
blaft and the thunder, he rifes, {trains every finew, and 
marches on to enterprize. Succefs will almoft infalli- 
bly attend great exertions, uniformly and refolutely con- 
tinued ; fo that what begun in mifery ends in triumph, 
as the fun which rofe in a mift defcends with ferenity, 
and paints the whole horizon with gold and purple. 

Public induftry may be excited in the fame manner, 
and in die fame degree, by public misfortunes. Tbf 
nation is impoverilhed, or, in other words, its fuperflui- 
ties are retrenched. It is an event devoutly to be wifh- 
ed. Luxury, with ten thoufand evils in her train, 48 
obliged to withdraw, and the humble virtues, whom &C 
had driven by her infolence into exile, cheerfully, ad- 
vance from their concealment. Induftry and frugality 
take the lead; but to what a degree of vigour rnuft 
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fcvetfy mufcle of the body politic be braced, when every 
member is, in fome meafure, a£luated by induftry and 
frugality ! No man ever yet exerted himfelf to the ut- 
moft or his (trength ; nor is it on record, that any (late 
Wis ever yet fo exhaufted, but that, while it enjoyed li- 
berty, it might draw new refources from its own vitals. 
Though the tree is lopped, yet, fo long as the root re- 
mains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy of 
branches, produce fruits of better flavour, and derive 
frefli vigour from the axe. If one has accidentally 
difturbed an ant-hill, os broken the fabric of the hive, 
though the little animals appeared before to have ex- 
erted their utmoft efforts, yet it is amazing with what 
additional diligence they apply themfelves to repair the 
depredation. Not a moment is allowed for defponden- 
cy. The earth and the air glow with motion, and the 
tiriftfortune feems immediately to add to their fpirits, 
tind, ultimately, both to their ftore and fecurity. 
' The beautiful defcription which Virgil has given us 
of the buly fcene in which the Tyrians are engaged in 
building Carthage, reprefents, in a mod lively manner, 
die alacrity with which human creatures are found to 
exert themfelves when inftigated by the ftimulus of 
iieceffity. An emulation of labour feizes every bofom. 
No murmurings, no complainings in the ftreet, but 
every one feels himfelf happy in proportion as he ren- 
ders himfelf ufeful. Men's abilities rife with the oc- 
cafibn 5 and political evil, like other evil, under the con- 
duit of a merciful Deity, has produced extenfive good, 
by calling forth fome of the nobleft exettions and moil 
perfeS characters which have adorned the records of 
human nature. 

There is one beneficial effedl of national adverfity, of 
'greater importance than any which I have enumerated, 
lit fubdues the haughty foul elevated with riches and 
inebriated with excefs, and turns the attention to the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords, the only Ruler of 
winces, who from his throne beholds all nations, and 
feds the fceptre to depart from the wicked to the 
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righteous. It teaches us to rely lefs spot) our Genua* 
auxiliaries, our muikcti, our mortars, our cannon* oiu 
copper-bottomed men of war, our generals, and our 
admirals, than on the Lord of Hofta. . * 

When he fights for us, we ihall conquer. Without 
him, we ihall in vain put our troft in a York,.a-Ne*ibn, 
a St Vincent, or a Cornwallis ; but '< the ball of empire 
" lhall continue to roll on weftward as it has ever yet 
« done, till it flops in America! a world unknown to 
" the ancients, and which may fare the tears bsT feme 
" future Alexander." 

If Providence fhall have decreed the downfsj, of Bri- 
tifh fupreraacy, happy Should I be to have fug 



idea which may Annulate the exertions of my eoontry- 
men, once more to raife the noble column on the bafis 
of liberty and virtue, or which, may confole them on its 
ruins ; and teach them, while they fit by the waters of 
bittcrnefa, and hang their harps on the willows, to think 
of Him who can make rivers -of comfort to flow is the 
dreary defcrt. 
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A remarkable Instance of ', filial Duty, 

THE praetor had given up to the triumvir a woman 
of fome rank, condemned for a capital crime, to 
be executed in the prifon. He who had the charge of 
her execution, in confidcration of her birth, did not 
immediately put her to death. He even ventured to 
let her daughter have accefs to her in prifon ; carefully 
fearching her, however, as (he went in, left fhe ihould 
carry with her any' fuftenance ; concluding, that, in a 
few days, the mother mult of courfe perifh for want, 
and that the feverity of putting a woman of family to 
a violent death, by the hand of the executioner, might 
thus be avoided. Some days palling iii this manner, 
the triumvir began to wonder that the daughter (lill 
came to vifit the mother, and could by no means com- 
prehend how the latter ihould live fo long. Watching, 
therefore, carefully, what paffed in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aitonifhmem, that 
the life of the mother had been, all this while, fuppoit- 
ed by the milk of the daughter, who came to the pri- 
fon every day to give her mother her breads to fuck. 
T 3 "S\*. 
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The ftrange contrivance between them was reprefented 
to the j*dgc», and procured a pardon for the mother. 
Nor wu it thought fumcient to give to fo dutiful a, 
daughter the forfeited life of her condemned mother, 
but they were both maintained afterwards by a penfum 
fettled on them for life. And the ground upon which 
the prUon flood was confecrated, and a temple to filial 
piety built upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive, or what hazards 
will it not ran, if it will put a daughter upon -ventur- 
ing,, at the peril'of her own life, to maintain her im- 
prisoned and condemned mother in fo unufoal a man- 
ner I For what was ever heard of more ftrangc, thin a 
mother fucking the breafts of her own daughter} It 
might even feent fo unnatural, as to render it doubtful 
whether it might not be, in fome fort, wrong, if it were 
not that duty to parents is the firft law of nature. 



■!■■ 
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. On the Importance of governing the Temper. 

 • * 

NOTWITHSTANDING the many complaints of 
the calamities of .human life, it is certain that 
more conftant uncafinefs arifes from ill temper than 
from ill fortune. In vain has Providence bellowed 
every external bleflmg, if care has not been taken by 
ourfelves to fmooth the afperities of the temper. A 
bad temper embitters every fweet, and converts a para* 
dife into a place of torment. 

The government of the temper then, on which the 
happinels Of the human race fo greatly depends, can 
never be too frequently or too forcibly recommended* 
But as it was found by fome of the ancients one of th$ 
mod efficacious methods of deterring young perfons 
from any difagreeable or vicious conduct, to point out 
a living charader ia which it appeared in all its de- 
formity, I (hall exhibit a pi&ure, in which I hope a bad 
temper will appear, as it really is, a mod unamiable 
obje£L 

It is by no means uncommon to obferve thofe, who 
have been flattered for fuperficial qualities at a vefy 
early age, and engaged in fo conftant a feries of diffipa- 
ting pteafure as to leave no time for the culture of the 
mind, becoming, in the middle and advanced periods of 
life, melancholy ihftances of the miferable effe&s re- 
fulting froifc- an ungoverned temper. A certain lady* 
whom I dull diftinguifh by the name of Hifpulla, was 
celebrated from her infancy for a fine complexion. She 
had, indeed, no very amiable expreffion in her eyes* 
but the vermilion of her cheeks did not fail to attract 
admiration, and the was convinced by her glafs, and by 
the affeverations of the young men, that fhe was ano- 
ther and a fairer Helen. She had every opportunity of 
improving her mind ; but as we naturally beftow our 
fine care on the quality which we moft value, {he could 
never give her attention either to books or to oral in- 
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ftru£Hon, and at the age of fifteen or fixteen cobU 
fcarcely write her name legibly, or read a fentence with* 
out hefitation. Her perfonal charms were, however', 
powerful enough to captivate the heart of a thoughtlefo 
heir, very little older than herfelf , Her vanity, rather 
than her love, was gratified by the alliance ; and when 
{he found the af&duities of promifcuous fuitors at an 
end, flie found herfelf gradually finking in the dead 
calm of infipidity. When love was no more, other paf- 
fions fprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank weeds, 
in a foil where no falutary herb had been planted in the 
vernal feafon. Pride, that fruitful plant, which bear* 
every kind of odious quality in abundance, took root in 
her neart, and flourifhed like the nettle or the hemlock 
on the banks of the ftagnant pool. 

Her hufband was the firft to feel its baneful eflfc£b^ 
Though the match was greatly to her advantage, flie 
perfuaded herfelf that (he might have done better ; and 
that her good fortune was by no means adequate to the 
prize which her beauty and merit might have juftry 
claimed. With this conviftion, and without any habits 
or abilities which might lead her to feek amufemcnt in 
books, (he found no diverfion fo congenial to her heart, 
as the tormenting a good-natured, young, and agree- 
able hufband, who, by marrying, had excluded her from 
the probability of a title. As a fmaU compenfation for 
the injury received, {he aflumed an abfolute dominion: 
over him, his fortune, and his family. He durft not 
differ in opinion from her; for on the flighteft oppo^ 
fition, her eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with indigna- 
tion, and her tongue utters every bitter word which rage 
and malice carr v di.&ate. The comfort of every meal is' 
poifoned by a quarrel ; and an angry vociferation is rew 
echoed from the parlour to the kitchen, from the cellat 
to the garret, by night and by day, except in the awful 
and ominous paiife of a fullen filence. 

The poor hufband, who, with every amiable difpofi- 
tion, poflefled alfo the virtue of patience, bore the evil 
as long as human nature could bear it; .but- as year* 

advanced* 
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advanced, and her fury increafcd, he fought a refuge at 
the tavern, and in the compofing juice of the grape.—- 
Exeefe and vexation foon laid him in the only fecure 
afylutn from the ftings and arrows of an outrageous 
temper, the filent tomb. 

The children, after fuffering every fpecies of perfc- 
cution which an angry though fooliihly fond mother 
could inflid, no fooner arrived at maturity, than they 
began to look for happinefs in an efcape from home, 
where neither peace nor eafe could find a place. The 
daughters married meanly, unworthily, and wretchedly, 
contented to take refuge from the rage of a furious 
mother in the arms of footmen and hair-dreflers ; the 
fiats ran away, and became vagrant and wretched de- 
bauchees ; till, in mere defpair, one of them entered as 
a foldier in the Eaft-India fervice, and the other put ah 
end to his own exiftence. 

- The mother, after (hedding a few natural tears, and 
wiping them foon, began to feel her pride and paffion 
amply gratified in an abfolute dominion over an eftate, 
a manfion-houfe, and a tribe of fervants, whofe de- 
pendent fituation made them bear her fury with little 
rcfiftarrce. But (he enjoyed her reign but a fhort time* 
lor as hfcr mind was incapable of refting on itfelf for 
fapport, (Be fought relief from the bottle of cordial) 
and» heated one day with a large draught, and a violent 
paffion with one of the maids, (he burft a blood-vefiel, 
and expired in a fcolding fit, her tongue (till quivering 
after her heart hpd ceafed its puliation, 
» 1 believe the originals of fuch a pi&ure as this are 
much lefs common in the prefent age than they were 
in the lad century. Ladies were then fccluded from 
the world till marriage, and as they were very fuper* 
ficially educated in every thing but potting and prefer* 
*ingt it is no wonder if they became termagants, flirews, 
or viragos. They had no right ideas of themfelvcs or 
the: world around them, and yielded, without oppofition, 
to thofe violent emotions, which arife perhaps in every 
mind when it is totally uncultivated. 
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Culture of the underftanding is, indeed, one of thtf 
beft methods of fubduing the heart to foftnefs, and- 1& 
deeming it from that favage ftate in which it too often 
comes From the hands of nature. The more our reaftm 
is Strengthened, the better {he is enabled to keep her 
feat on the throne, and to govern thofe paffions which 
were appointed to be her fufcje&s ; but which too often 
rebel, and fucceed in their unnatural revolt. But be^ 
fides the efie£t of mental culture, in calling forth and 
increasing the powers of the reafoning facuky, it feemt 
to poflefs an influence in humanizing the feelings, $ikL 
meliorating the native difpofition. Mufic, painting, 
and poetry, teach the mind to fele& the agreeable parts 
of thofe objefts which furround us, and by habituating 
it to a pure and permanent delight, gradually fuperin- 
duce an habitual good-humour. It is of infinite im- 
portance to happinefs, that the mind Should be accuf- 
tomed from infancy to turn from deformed and painful 
fcenes, and to contemplate whatever can be found of 
moral and natural beauty. The fpirits under this be- 
nign management, contract a milkinefs, and learn to 
flow all cheerily in their fmooth and yielding channels ; 
while, on the contrary, if the young mind is teafed, 
fretted, and negle£ted, the paflages of the fpirits be- 
come rugged, abrupt, exafperated, and the whole ner- 
vous fyftem feems. to acquire an exceffive irritability. 
The ill treatment of children has not only made them 
wretched at the time, but wretched for life ; tearing 
the fine contexture of their nerves, and roughening, by 
example, and by fome fecret and internal influence, the 
very conftitution of their tempers. 

80 much of the happinefs of private life, and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters in particular, depend 
on the government of the temper, that the temper 
ought to be a principal obje£t of regard in a well-con- 
du&ed education. The fuffering of children to tyran- 
nife, without controul, over fervants and inferiors, is, I 
am convinced, the ruin of many an amiable difpofition. 
The virtues of humanity, benevolence, humility, cannot 

be 
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be too early enforced; at the fame time care fhould be 
tafcen that an infant of two or thre* years old fhould 
never be beaten or fpoken to harlhly for any offence 
vhjch it can poflibly commit. In fhort, let every me- 
thod be ufcd which reafon, religion, prudence, and ex- 
perience can fuggeft, to accomplilh the purpofe of 
ftreetening the temper, and banifhing the furies from 
fodcty. May the endeavour be fuccefsful : and may 
we only read, that there have indeed been fuch animals 
as Gwews and viragos, but that the breed is extinct in 
England, like the breed of wolves ! 
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The Impression qf Truth on the Mind when 
suggested by striking Analogy. 

WHEN Charles the 5th had refigned the fceptrc 
of Spain and the imperial crown of Germany, 
he retired to the monaftery of St Julius, near the City 
of Placentia, in Eftremadura. It was feated in a rale 
of no great extent, watered by a fmall brook, and fort 
rounded by riling grounds covered with lofty tries. 
From the nature of the foil, as well as the temperature 
of the climate, it was efteemed the mod healthful attd 
delicious fituation in Spain. Here he cultivated, with 
his own hands, the plants in his garden ; and fome- 
times he rode out to a neighbouring wood, on a little 
herfe, attended only by a Cngle fervant on foot. When 
his infirmities confined him to his apartment, and de^ 
prived him of thefe more a&ive recreations, he either 
admitted a few gentlemen, who refided near the mo- 
naftery, to vifit him, and entertained them familiarly 
at his own table ; or, he employed himfelf in ftudying 
mechanical principles, and in forming works of meeha- 
nifm, of which he had always been remarkably fond, 
and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. He wait 
extremely curious with regard to the conftru&ion of 
clocks and watches ; and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go 
exaftly alike, he refle&ed, with a mixturc'of furprize as 
well as regret, on his own folly (as he might alfo on hfr 
cruelty and injuftice) in having exerted himfelf, with To 
much zeal and perfeverancc, in the more vain attempt of 
bringing mankind to an uniformity of fentiment con- 
cerning the do&rines of religion.* Happy would it 
have been for Europe if this juft and ftriking analogy 
had occurred to the monarch during the plenitude of his 
power ! And happy might it now prove, if allowed 'to 1 
operate againft the fpirit of bigotry and perfecutiony 
which ftill a£tuates many individuals, and even large 
communities! """■* 

* Sec Robertson's History of Charles V. 

The 
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The Story of Abbas. 

THE fun appearing above the horizon, Solyman 
proftrated himfelf in the prdfoundeft adora- 
tion- When he arofe from his devotions, he advanced 
towards the Englifli merchant, his fellow-traveller, with 
a. look of kindnefs mixed with pity and concern. The 
merchant underftood him : but as he was unwilling to 
controvert the principles of his religion, he made no apo- 
logy- for his conduft during the devotions of Solyman. 
: The mild morning light which was difrufed over the 
Tallies and dreams, the various beauty of the meadows, 
the regular difpofition of bloflbmed hedge-rows, the 
ibothing murmur of bees at their early labour, and the 
full concert of the feathered creation, drew their con- 
verfatioq on the univerfal beneficence of nature. — ( I 
feel/ (aid* Solyman, < a delight, which I can neither ac- 
count for nor defcribe. Thefe mountains gilded with 
ihe rays of the orient fun, thofe painted valiies that 
ftarne the rich carpets of Perfia, yon diftant waters 
which gleam with the fhifting effulgence of light, the 
geqend bufy voice of joy and activity in the animal 
'creation, confpire to fill my heart with inexpreflible 
pkafure.' . 

-  - f That pleafure,' . replied the merchant, < I believe 
-proceeds from fympathy : it is fcarce pofBble, unlefc 
you have fome peculiar caufe of mifery, not to be plea- 
fed when you fee every thing around you happy. On 
die contrary, if you go into the manfions of forrow, it 

•will; be impoffible to withftand the infection of it. — 
The: God of nature feems to have given us thefe fympa^ 
thctic feelings, to link our affe&ions in the great chain 
oftfooety: hence, focial virtue is not left to depend 

; firiely on the moral will, but is founded on the principles 

: of, our nature. 

- j/tftjfcitsthie object of your adoration is fo profufe of his. 
ftYOtus, that I fhould now be glad to find fome conve- 
nient (bade. - I. think I difcover a cave on the fouthern 
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declivity of the mountain ; let us retire to it during the 
heat of the day/ 

As they were advancing towards the cave, they per* 
ceived a beaten path, leading dirc&iy from k ftp a dif- 
tant rivulet. This made them apprehenfrve that it might 
be the habitation of feme w'M heaft, that had worn lbs 
path by constantly going to drink at the ftreaan? but 
their fears were foon removed upon the appeananize of 
an aged hermit, advancing flowly towards the sindet 
with an earthen pitcher* At fight of the travdfat, :he 
hafted to his abode with aU the feeble precipitancy of 
age. They agreed not to diftipb him, and only took 
the advantage of the rock which projected over his ccH 
to (belter themfelves from the. fun : but they had not 
long continued in this Situation before the hermit, pot* 
ceiving them to be inoffcnfive travellers, invited tfint 
into his cave. 

« You will excufe,* faid the hoary fage, < the caution 
of years : thefe mountains are not fecure from the ra- 
vage of human ferocity s 'and theie grey hairs woeddr be 
no defence from the wanton cruelty of man. ; 1 have 
fufFered fo much from ray own fpecies, that I .have at 
laft forfaken their fociety : I thought it better *a gn$ 
up the conveniences of i\, than to bear the* evils *, and 
I have long lived in this folitary cave on nothing more 
than what uncultivated nature would afford ine; 9 — 
• Thofe fufferings/ faid Solyman, « moft, indeed* halve 
been extraordinary, that could make you give up onejif 
the grcateft advantages of life, the fecial intercoorft rf 
your fellow-creatures.' — <The narratives of age,' replied 
the hermit, < are feldom agreeable to youth; but aain- 
ftru&ion can be gained only from experience, yeta will 
do wifely to learn it from the misfortunes of AebaS. ■; 

< I was born to a competent fortune m die province 
of Lureftan : but being early left an orphan,- my afiaits 
came under the cognizance of a judiciary court, whkh 
the members of it call the court tot equity $ feut-i* etpii- 
table were they -with regard to me, that -they, blamed 
two parts of 4ny little fortune &r -thfcir -care of die 

third/ 
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third**— c WouM to Gad that were never the cafe fa 
Great Britain !' intertupted the merchant. i But pro 
ceed. 1 '— ^ Though I had fuch an early and convincing 
proof of the treaehery and rapacity of mankind \ yet* 
a* I had always exerctfei the btnevofcnt virtues myfelf, 
Ijoould not think others totally devoid of them *, and at 
fBBlf three and twentieth year being inclined to travel* 
I without feruple entrufted the remains of my fortune 
with a perfoa whom I had long known and refpe£ted ; 
at perfon, Holy Allah ! who lifted, his hands to thee ; 
but I had not been abfent from Lureftan more than three 
moons, when he pretended a commiffion to difpofe of 
toy efie&s, and immediately left the place. Upon my 
fctwrn, therefore, to die province I found neither friend 
-not fortune; and being bred to no bufinefs, I was re* 
4mtt&. to the molt diftrefsful ftatc of indigence. I ap- 
plied, however, not without hopes of redrefs or relief, 
to a period, of power and eminence, whom I had often 
(cud {peak of his friendflup with my father. After 
Iting and frequent attendance, I was admitted to an in- 
terview. I laid open my diftrefs to him with that kind 
dF eloquence which the miferies we fufier from the 
treachery of others always fuggefts ; and which, how* 
Ctiet unaffe&ing it may be to indulgent perfons, utters 
its complaints with dignity and refentment. I was 
btaird halt way through my ftory, and difmifled with 
iht fbLUwing tejply r* M It is not neceffary, young man, 
to proceed with your complaints •, I perceive you have 
-been abufed, and I am forry for you. But that (hall 
not be the only proof of my regard for you ; I will give 
you a little advice : you mould never depend fo much 
4ft the benevolence ot integrity of any human being, as 
to truft him with your fortune or your life." < Thus 
tttded my hoj>es from the friend of my father ; whofe 
rtontifolence extended no farther, than to inftru£t me 
ibow to fecore the fortune that was ftolen, and to pre- 
fatyp the life which I wifhed to lofe. 

* I had now no choice but to enter, as a common 
ibldier, into the army of the Sophi. I had always de- 
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lighted in martial exercifes, and was expert in the ufq 
of arms : my dexterity and addrefs drew upon me the 
attention of my officers ; and, in a fliort time, I obtain- 
ed a fmall commiffion. I had now almoft forgot my 
miferies, and embraced my new fituation with cheer- 
f ulnefs and hope : but Fortune, who had for a while 
ceafed to perfecute me as below her notice, as if (h6 
had been indignant at my fatisfa£tion, and jealous of my 
profpecls, now renewed and redoubled her feverity. 

* My commanding officer had a -daughter of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and an uncommon capacity. Zara was 
the objc£fc of univerfal admiration $ but (he had fet her 
heart on the unfortunate Abbas. The firft moment I 
beheld her, I difcovered in her looks the moft tender 
and affectionate regard for me, which I imputed to her 
compaffion for my misfortunes ; though at the fame time 
I wiihed, without knowing why, that it might proceed 
from another caufe. She afked me for the ftory of my 
life ; I told it in the plained and moft pathetic maimers 
yet, when I had finifhed, fhe defired me to repeat it. 
From this moment I had done with peace y her infec- 
tious tendernefs had fuch an influence upon my heart, 
that I could think of nothing but Zara ; without Zara, 
I was m iter able. A thoufand times did I flatter myfelf, 
that there was fomething.more than mere compaffion in 
her look and manner ; and not many days had pafled, 
before I was convinced of the dear fatal truth from, this 
letter : —  •;•? 

To Abbas. 

• 

" Your merit and your fufferings have a claim to, 
fomething more than compaffion : To efpoufe the caufe 
of Abbas, is to difcharge a duty which virtue cannot 
difpenfe with. Meet me on the parade this evening, 
and you {hall know more of the fentiments of 

Zara/* 



•The 
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\ • The emotions I felt on the recbipt of this lettfer, 
£tn only be conceived by thofe who, in the midft of 
flefpairing love, have beheld a gleam of hope. The tu- 
mult of my heart hurried me to the place appointed, 
lone before the time : I walked backward and forward 
In the utmoft confufion; totally regardlefs of every ob- 
|e£t about me ; fometimes raifing my hands and eyed, in 
the fudden effufions of tranfport, and iometimes fmiling 
with the complacency of delight. 

' At length the day departed, and Zara came. My 
heart botinded at her fight : I was unable to fpeak, and 
thrcW myfelf at her feet. She was alarmed at my ex- 
leffivl eanieftnefs and confufion ; but, commanding me 
to rife, « Abbas," faid (he, « if your confufion pro- 
ceeds from your modeft gratitude, reftrain it, till you 
find whether I 4m able to ferve you ; if it arife from 
jtriy other caufe, I muft leave you this moment." < I 
entreated (he would tell me to what I was indebted for 
the happinefs of this interview, and I would be calm 
and attentive/ " My regard for your merit, and my 
coripaffidh for your fufFerings," (aid (he, " make me 
wifli to ferve you. Tell me, Abbas, can I aflift you 
through the intereft of my father ?" I faultered out my 
afckndwledgments •, telling her* that to her I muft owe 
all iiiy hopes of future happinefs. 

< She teft me immediately without reply. The fin- 
folarity of my behaviour on the parade before the 
cdmirtg bf Zara, had drawn upon me the attention of 
an officer who was fecretly her admirer, and who, ei- 
ther through curiofity or fufpicion, though unobferved 
by me* had waited at a convenient diftance to watch 
toy motions. No fooner did he perceive the approach 
of Zata, than, as well to gratify his revenge, as to in- 
gratiate himfelf with her father, he immediately told 
him of our interview. 

c Zara, ignorant of what had paired, with her ufual 
freedom and good-nature, began to exprefs her com- 
panion for the misfortunes of Abbas, talked of his me* 
rits, and wiflhed to fee him preferred* The old general, 

U 3 ^\*a 
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who was naturally jealous and impetuous, exclaimed, 
with a burft of indignation, « Yes, I (hall prefer him !*? 
Early the next morning he fent me my dijfeharge; and 
while I was gazing in ftupid aftonifliment upon my ge- 
neral's letter, a youth, maiked, brought roe a (mall 
caflcet, with a letter from Zara; which, to the bell. of 
my remembrance, was as follows :— ..< 

4 

« To Abbas. 

" By fome unlucky circumftance, which I do not 
now underftand, inftead of promoting you, I have been 
the caufe of your difmiffion. The bearer, who brings 
you a fmall calket of jewels for your fupport,' has my 
commands to condu& you the fhorteft way over the 
mountains: Follow him immediately, left the rage. of 
jealoufy meditate new perfecutions. He wears a maflc, 
that he may not be taken notice of as one of the gene- 
ral's domeftics : His attachment to me will* make him 
faithful to you. Time may bring about happier, events; 
Adieu, adieu ! Zaba." 



" In the anguifti and confufion of my heart, I fol- 
lowed my guide, without knowing whither he was lead-. 
ing me, or what I was about to do. I vented my grief 
in broken ejaculations, frequently calling upon the name 
of Zara, but not once addreffing myfelf to my attendant* 
< By the evening of the fecond day, we had advanced 
forty miles fouthward from the province of Lureftani 
when — how (hall I relate the laft horrid fcene of my 
miferies !— pardon me !— thefe aged eyes have yet a tear 
left, yet a tear for the memory of Zara ! — we were at* 
tacked by a band of robbers. .My guide was Zara ! in 
her fright flie threw of her maflc, and cried, « Zara P. 
Love, rage, fear, and vengeance, gave me fupernatund 
ftrength: Three of the villains fell by my fabre; a 
fourth difarmed me ; and the reft of the gang carried 
off Zara.* 

At 
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: - At this crifis of his ftory, the fpirits of the aged her- 
mit were exhaufted by their .own violence; and it was 
fi>me time before he could proceed. 

;.< You have now/ continued he, « heard the com- 
pletion of my misfortunes. When I was recovered of 
the.wounds I had received, I fpent fome months in a 
fruitlefs fearch of Zara : At laft, defpairing to gain any 
intelligence of her, I transmitted an account of the af- 
fair to her father; not without hope, that his power, 
or his wealth, might be a means of finding her out, and 
redeeming her : But I was deceived ; and had foon the 
mortification to hear, that the unnatural wretch exulted 
in our misfortunes, and uttered the moft drfeadful im- 
precations on his only child. 

* , ' Deprived of hope* and deje&ed with melancholy, I 
pould no longer bear the fociety of mankind: I there- 
fore, betook myfelf to thefe folitary mountains, where 
tfeis cell has been my habitation for years, that have 
polled away in unvaried forrow ; and where you are the 
firfl of human beings that have heard me tell my tale.' 
. Solyman expatiated on the fufferings of Abbas with 
the moft tender ' fenfibility, and inveighed againft the 
bafenefs of mankind with all the rage of honed refent- 
ment. « Surely/ faid he to the merchant, < man is the 
vikft of aU creatures ! In proportion as he excels them 
in rcafon, he exceeds them in the ability to do mifchief v 
aad being equally cruel, the mifchief he does renders 
him more deteftable. Sacred Mithraf why doft thou 
lend thy light to the villain and the tyrant ? Were it 
pot for. the enjoyment of your company, my friend, I 
fltouM have few inducements to go farther from the 
valley of Irwan > for poflibly to fee more of human life,. 
i&only to know more of its crimes and miferies.' 
:. « From the complicated diftreffes of one perfon/ re- 
plied the merchant, < you draw a partial image of the 
life of man. But the day declines : let us haften over 
thefe mountains, that we may ropofe at night in fome 
fiHage of the valley/ 

On 
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On the Importance qf a good Character, con- 
sidered only with Respect to Intei'est. , 

AS the minds of men are infinitely various, and at 
, they are therefore influenced in the choice of a 
condu£t by different inducement*, thd tnoralift muff 
omit no motive* however fubordinate in its nature* 
while it appears likely to lead fome among mankind to 
a laudable* or even a blamelefs behaviour. A regard tor 
cafe, to intereft* and to fnccefs* in the ufual purfuits of 
wealth and ambition* may induce many to purine <ari 
honeft and honourable condu&* who would not have 
been influenced by purer motives \ but who* after they 
have oncd perceived the intrinfic excellence and beauty 
of fuch a condu&* will probably perfevere in it for its 
own fake* and upon higher confidetations. 

To thofe who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honours* a good charader is ufually no left 
necefiary than addrefs and abilities. Though human 
nature is degenerate* and corrupts itfelf ftill more by its 
own inventions* yet it ufually retains to the laft an 
efteem for excellence. But even if we are arrived at 
fuch an extreme degree of depravity as to have loft our 
native reverence for virtue \ yet a regard to our own 
intereft and fafety* which we feldom lofe* will lead us 
to apply for aid* in all important tranfa&ions* to men 
whofe integrity is unimpcached. When we chufe an 
afliftant* a partner, or a fervant* our firft enquiry is con- 
cerning his chara&er. When we have occafion for a 
counfellor or attorney* a phyfician or apothecary* what- 
ever we may be ourfelves* we always chufe to truft our 
property and perfons to men of the beft charaQer. 
When we fix on the tradefmen who are to fiipply us 
with neceffaries, we are not 'determined by the fign of 
the lamb, or the wolf, or the fun j nor by a (hop fitted 
up in the mod elegant tafte, but by the faireft reputa- 
tion. Look into a daily newfpaper, and you will 'fee, 

from 
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from the higheft to the lowed rank, how important the 
chara£ters of the employed appear to the employers* 
After the advertifement has enumerated the qualities 
required in the perfon wanted, there conftantly follows, 
that none need apply who cannot bring an undeniable 
character. Offer yourfelf as a candidate for a feat m 
parliament, be promoted to honour and emolument, or 
in any refpect attract the attention of mankind upon 
yourfelf, and, if you are vulnerable in your character, 
you will be deeply wounded* This is' a general tefti- 
mony in. favour of honefty, which no writings and no 
practices can poffibly refute. 

Young men, therefore, whofe characters are yet un- 
fixed, and who confequently may render them juft fuch 
$b they wiih, ought to pay great attention to the firft 
fteps which they take on their entrance into life. They 
are ufually carelefs and inattentive to this object. They 
purfue their own plans with ardour, and neglect the 
opinions which others entertain of them. By fome 
thoughtlefs action or expreflion, they fuffer a mark to 
be! imprefled upon them, which fcarcely any fubfequent 
merit can entirely erafe. Every man will find fome 
perfons, who, though they are not profefled enemies, 
yet view him with an envious or jealous eye ; and who 
will gladly revive any tale to which truth has given the 
flighted foundation. 

Indeed, all men are fo much inclined to flatter their 
own pride by detracting from the reputation of others, 
that even if we are able to maintain an" immaculate 
conduct, it would ftill be difficult to preferve an imma- 
culate character. But yet it is wifdom not to furnifh 
this detracting fpirit with real fubjedts for the exercife 
of his activity. While calumny is fupported only by 
imagination or by malice, we may fometimes remove it 
by contradicting it; but wherever folly or vice have 
fupplied facts, we can feldom do more than aggravate 
the evil, by giving it an apparent attention. The ma- 
lignity of tome among the various difpofitions of which 

mankind 
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mankind arc compoftd, is often highly gratified at the 
view of injured fenfibihty. 

In this turbulent and confuted fceire, where oar 
words and a&ions are often mifunderftocai and ofte^cr 
mifreprefented, it is indeed difficult even for nmoeoncc 
and integrity to avoid reproach, abufe,. contempt, and 
hatred. Thefe not only hurt our intereft and impede 
our advancement in life, bat fcrely afflict the feeling* 
of a tender and delicate mind. It is then the part of 
wifdoro firft to do every thing in oar power to prefcrve 
an irreproachable character, and then to let our bhppU 
nefs depend chiefly on the approbation of our own com 
fciences, and on the advancement of Our intcveft m m 
world where Han (hall not be believe*, and where- fisn* 
derers fliail receive- countenance from none bat hint 
who, in Greek, is called* by way of eminence, SabrM 
lu% or the Calumniator. 
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Goojd-nQtiircd Credulity. 

A K3i%Ue»n peafant was eondttduig a goat to the city 
fX?f Bagdat. He was mounted on an a&-, and the 
rqat fallowed him, with a hell fu(pended from fcis neck* 
4 1 foil fell thefe awnala/' feid he to bimfclf, «<fcr 
U^ pjetiff* of £frer * and with this money I can pu*t 
&£e a «ew turban, a#d a wh vgftment of taffety, 
flhfch { will tie with a fefo of purple £"& The young 
lapifcb will then finite encore favourably upon me ; and 
tdudlfe the fieeft man at the Mofquc"— Whiift the 
pplfent was. thtw aitttop^ting, in idea; hit future enjoy* 
men*, three artful rogues concerted a ftratagem to ptan* 
flct him of his pxtfftmt treasures. As he roofed ftowly 
4oag> ooe~of tbbm dipped off the boll from the neck of 
the go** i smd fattening it, without being perceived, to 
the tail of the afs, csycriad away his fcboty. The man, 
lading *|©n tnt tfs> and bearing the found of the bell, 
roptinqed to. xhufe, without the kaft hrfpkion of the 
Irifb .which he had fuftamed. Happening, however, a 
Aoft while afterwards, to turn about his head, he <U£* 
<xnpewd, with grief and aftqniflunent, that the animal 
waa gone which coriftituted To eonfidexaUe a part of 
Jus riches; an<J bie cip^uired, with the utmoft< anxiety, 
niter hit goat, of every traveller .whom ha met. 

The focond rogue: no* :acoo£tcd him, and £ud, #1 
have juflt foen* in yonder fields, a man in great hafte, 
dragging along with him a goat." The peafanl dis- 
mounted with precipitation, and rcquefted the obliging 
ftranger to hold his afs, that he might lofe no time in 
overtaking the thief. He inftantly began the purfuit; 
and, having traverfed in vain the courfe that was point- 
ed out to him, he came back fatigued and breathlefs to 
the place from whence he fet out ; where he neither 
found his afs nor the deceitful informer, to whofe care 
he had entrufted him. 

As he walked penfively onwards, overwhelmed with 
(hame, vexation, and difappointment, his attention was 
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roufed by the loud complaints and lamentations of t 
poor man, who fat by the fide of a well. He turned 
out of the way to fympathize with a brother in afflic- 
tion, recounted his own misfortunes, and enqtrii&i {he 
caufe of that violent forrow, which feemed to oppfefe 
him. Alas! faid the poor man, in* the mod piteous 
tone of voice, as I was refting here to drink, I 'dropped 
into the water a cafket full of diamonds, which .T toas 
employed to carry to the Caliph at Bagdat ; attd J-fliall 
be put to death, on the fufpicion of having fecfefedfo 
valuable a treafure. Why do not ytou jump' 'into the 
well in fearch of the cafket, cried the pealantyaftbfchlied 
at the ftupidity of his new acquaintance i Becaulfe k is 
deep, replied the man, and I can neither dive nor ftrfm. 
But will you undertake this kind office for me, inij I 
will reward you with thirty pieces of Giver ?— The pea- 
fant accepted the offer with exultation •, and, whilft he 
was putting. off his caflbck, veft, and flippers,, poured 
out his foul in thankfgivings to the holy prophet, for 
this providential fuccour. But the moment he plunged 
into the water, in fearch of the pretended cafket, the 
man (who was one of the three rogues that had con- 
certed the plan of robbing him) feized upon his gar- 
ments, and bore them off in fecurity to his comrades;' 

Thus, through inattention, fimplicity, and credulity, 
was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his little 
pofleflions ; and he haftened back to his cottage, with 
no other covering for his nakednefs, than a tattered 
garment which he borrowed on the road. 
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The History of the Empress Catherina. 

CATHERINA Alexowna, born near Derpat, a little 
city « Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance 
Jhan-the virtues and frugality of her parents. — Her fa- 
ther being dead, flie lived with her aged mother, in 
their cottage covered with draw ; and both, though 
j w ry foot, were very contented. Here, retired from 
tho ga«eof the world, by the labour of her hands, Ihe 
fbpported her parent, who was now incapable of fup- 
 porting hcrfelf. While Catherina fpun, the old woman 
would fit by, and read fome book of devotion; thus 
when the fatigues of the day were over, both would fit 
down contentedly by their fire-fide, and enjoy the frugal 
meal with vacant feftmty. 

' Though her face and perfon were models of perfec- 
tion, yet her whole attention feemed beftdwed upon 
her mind -, her mother taught her to read, and an old 
Lutheran minifter inftrudted her in the maxims and 
duties of religion. Nature had fumifhed her not only 
with a ready, but a folid turn of thought v not only 
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with a ftrong, but a right, underftanding. Such truly 
female accomplifliments procured her feveral felicita- 
tions of marriage from the pcafants of the country ; but 
their offers were refufed ; for (he loved her mother too 
tenderly to think of a reparation. 

Catherina was fifteen when her mother died; ihe 
now therefore left her cottage, and went to live with 
the Lutheran minifter, by whom (he had been inftrud- 
ed from her childhood. In his houfe (he refided in 
quality of governefs to his children ; at once reconciling 
in her chara&er unerring prudence with furprifing vi- 
vacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his own 
children, had her inftru&ed in dancing and mufic by 
the mailers who attended the reft of his family ; thus 
ihe continued to improve till he died, by which accident 
fhc was once more reduced to priftine poverty. — The 
country of Livonia was at this time wafted by war, and 
lay in a molt miferable ftate of defolation. Thofc cala- 
mities are ever molt heavy upon the poor ; wherefore 
Catherina, though poflefled of fo many accomplifliments, 
experienced all the miferies of hopelefs indigence.— 
Provifions becoming every day more fcarce, and her 
private (lock being entirely exhaufted, (he refolved at 
laft to travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater plenty. 

With her fcanty wardrobe, packed up in a wallet, fhc 
fct out on her journey on foot : fhe was to walk through 
a region miferable by nature, but rendered (till more 
hideous by the Swedes and Ruffians, who, as each hap- 
pened to become mailers, plundered it at difcretion : 
but hunger had taught her to defpife the dangers and 
fatigues of the way. 

One evening, upon her journey, as fhe had entered 
a cottage by the way fide, to take up her lodging for 
the nighf, Gie was infulted by two Swedifh foldiew, 
who infilled upon qualifying her, as they termed it, 49 
follow the camp. They might, probably, have carried 
their infults into violence, had not ? fubaltern officer, 
accidentally paffing by, come in to her afliftance : upon 

his 
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his appearing, the foldiers immediately defifted ; but 
her thankfulnefs was hardly greater than her furprife, 
when fhe inftantly recollected in her deliverer the fon 
of the Lutheran minifter, her former inftru&or, bene* 
fa&or, and friend. 

- This was an happy interview for Catherina : the little 
ftock of money ihe had brought from home was, by this 
time, quite exhaufted ; her cloaths were gone, piece by 
piece, in order to fatisfy thofe who had entertained her 
HT their houfes; her generous countryman, therefore, 
parted with what he could fpare, to buy her cloaths* 
fUrnifhed her with an horfe, and gave her letters of re* 
commendation to Mr Gkick, a faithful friend of his fa- 
ther's, and Superintendent of Marienburgh. 
 Our beautiful ftranger had only to appear to be well 
received; (he was immediately admitted into the Su- 
perintendant's family as governefs to his two daughters ; 
and though yet but feventeen, (hewed herfelf capable 
of inftrufting her fex, not only in virtue, but politenefs. 
Such was her good fenfe and beauty, that her matter 
himiclf in a (hort time offered her his hand, which, to 
his great furprife, (he thought proper to refufe. Ac- 
tuated by a principle of gratitude, (he was refolved to 
marry her deliverer only, even though he had loft an 
arm, and was otherwife disfigured by wounds in the 
Service. 

,111 order, therefore, to prevent further felicitations 
from others, as foon as the officer came to town upon 
duty, (he offered him her perfon, which he accepted 
men trahfport, and their nuptials were folemnized as 
ufuaL But all the lines of her fortune were to be ftrU 
king : the very day on which they were married, the 
Ruffians laid fiege to Marienburgh; the unhappy fol- 
dier had now no time to enjoy the well-earned pleafures 
pf matrimony ; he was called off before confummation 
to an attack, from which he was never after feen to 
tciuiu* 

'<• In the mean time the fiege went on with fury, aggra- 
vated on one fide by obftinacy, on the other by revenge. 

Xa ^VJ» 
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This war between the two northern powers at that time 
was truly barbarous : the innocent peafant and Ai 
harrolefs virgin often ihared the fate of the foidier m 
arms. Marienburgh was taken by affault ; and ftich 
was the fury of the afiailants, that not only the garrifbif, 
but aim oft all the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were put to the fword ; at length, when the caii 
nage was pretty well over, Catherina was found hid in 
an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but ftiU was free* Ac 
was now to conform to her hard fate, and learn what 
it was to be a Have : in this fituation, however, file be* 
haved with piety and humility; and though mi sfortun e s 
had abated her vivacity, yet (he was cbearfuL Tii* 
fame of her merit and resignation reached even Prince 
Menzikoff, the Ruffian General ; he defired to fee ber& 
was ftruck with her beauty, bought her from the foidier 
her mafter, and placed her under the dire&ion of his 
own filter. Here (he was treated with all the refped 
which her merit deferred, while her beauty every day 
improved with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this firuation, when Peter 
the Great, paying the Prince a vifit, Catherina happened 
lo come in with fome dry fruits, which {he fcrved round 
with peculiar modefty. The mighty monarch few, and 
was ftruck with her beauty. He returned the next 1 dayj 
called for the beautiful Have, aiked her feveral questions, 
and found her underftanding even more perfe& than 
her perfon. 

He had been forced, when young, to marry from mo* 
tive& of inteteft, he was now refoWed to marry purfuant 
to his own inclinations. He immediately enquired the 
hiftory of the fair Livonian, who was not yet eighteen^ 
He traced her through the vale of obfeurity, through all 
the viciffitudes of her fortune, and found her truly great 
in them all. The meannefs of her birth was no ol*- 
ftrudHon to his defign ; their nuptials were folemnized 
in private; the prince alluring his courtiers, that virtue 
alone was the propereft ladder to a throne. 

We 
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. We now fee Catherina, from the low mud-walled 
cottage, emprefs of the greateft kingdom upon earth. 
.The poor foHtary wanderer is now {"unrounded by thou- 
fands, who find happinefs in her fmiie. She, who for- 
merly wanted a meal, is now capable of difiufing plenty 
upon whole nations. To her fortune ihe owed a part 
of this pre-eminence, but to her virtues more. 

She ever after retained thofe great qualities which 
firfi placed her on a throne j and while the extraordi- 
nary prince, her hulband, laboured for the reformation 
of his male fubjeAs, flie ftudied in her turn the im- 
provement of her own fcx. She altered their dreffirs, 
introduced mixed aflemblks, inftituted an order of fe- 
male knighthood, and, at length, when (he had greatly 
filled all die ftations of emprefs, friend, wife, and mo- 
ther, bravely died without regret ; — regretted by all. 
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On Impudence and Modesty. .\ 

I Have always been of opinion, that the eomptainti 
againft Providence have been ifkgrouutfed, and tfiat 
fhe good or bad qualities of men are the catffea of the* 
good or bad fortune, more thart' what i* generally kn* 
gined. There are, no doubt, mftanee* to the? contrary, 
Md prettv numerous ones too ; but few in* cmwpafrilbri 
of the hmances we hare of a right diftributiotr of prdfr 
petity and adverfity j not indeed oduld. it be othcrwifi^ 
from the common courfe of hurrrsm afRmrs. To Be en- 
dowed with a benevolent dtfpofrtton, and ffo love otters* 
will almttft infallibly procure love and ef fe e m 1 v wniclr h* 
the chief circurnfhtnee in fife, and racttkates every en- 
terprise '.and ttrftmfekig^ be fide* the fctisf aflSort wftcB 
immediately refults from it. The cafe is much the 
fame with the other virtues. Frofperity is naturally* 
tho' not neceflarily, attached to virtue and merit } and 
adverfity, in like manner, to vice and folly. 

I mult, however, confefs, that this rule admits of an 
exception with regard to one moral quality \ and that 
Modefty has a natural tendency to conceal a man's ta- 
lents, as Impudence difplays them to the utmoft, and 
has been the only caufe why many have rifen in the 
world, under all the difadvantages of low birth and lit- 
tle merit. Such indolence and incapacity is there in 
the generality of mankind, that they are apt to receive 
a man for whatever ho has a mind to put himfelf off 
for, and admit bis overbearing airs as proofs of that 
merit which he affittnes to himfeff. A decent afiurance 
feems to be the natural attendant of virtue \ and few 
men can diftinguifh impudence from it r as, on the 
other hand, diffidence being the natural refult of vice 
and folly, has drawn difgrace upon modefty* which in 
outward appearance fo nearly refembles it* 

I was lately lamenting to a friend of mine, that po- 
pular applaufe fhould be beftowed with fo little judg- 
ment* and that fo many empty forward coxcombs fhould 

rife- 
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rift: up to a tigaits id the world ; upon which he fekl 
there waff nothing farprifing hi the cafe. « Popular 
feme/ fays he, "is nothing but breath or air> and *to 
very iiaturally preffes into a vacuum." 
- If artty tfiing can give a modeft man more afflinmee* 
ft itioft be feme advantages of fortune which chance 
prticotfes to him* Richer naturally gam a man a fr- 
vourable reception in the world, and gftrc merit a dent- 
M&feftre, when a pcrfon is endowed with tt% and ftfp 
fffr its place, in a great meaf are, when it is Mem*-* 
Tw wonder f ul to obferve what aim of Superiority feofe 
and- inatts, with large pofFcflkms* give themfelves above 
men of the greateft merit in poverty. Nor do the* mew 
Of nerit make- any fhxmg opposition to thefe tfftffpa- 
doitf ; but father feem to fat our them by die modefty 
Of their behaviour. ' Their good fenfe and experience 
Make them diffident of their judgment, and caufo tliem 
ffr examine everything witirthe greateft accuracy: as, 
on the other hand, the delicacy of their fentiittents 
drafted them timorous left they commit fauks> and lctfe* 
ks fhe pra&ice of the* world", that integrity of virtue of 
which tfeey are- fo jealous. To make wifdom agree 
witfr confidence, is as difficult as to reconcile vice to 
modefty. 

Thefe are the reflections that have oceetwd w me 
vponr this fabje& of Impudence and Modefty * and I 
hope the reader will not be dlfpleafed to fee them 
wrought into the following aftltfgory :— * 

Jupiter, in the beginning, joined VflrrtJB, Wisdom, 
artd CbimD£NCE together; and Vr^E, Folxv, and 
DmffteNCE: and in that fociety fet them upon the 
earth. Etrt though he thought he had matched them 
with* great judgment, and feiri, that Confidence was the 
ffaurraf companion of Virtue, and that Vice deferved to 
fee attended with Diffidence ; they had not gone fat be- 
fore diffenGon arofe among them. Wifdom, who was 
tike g&ide of the one company, was always accuftomed* 
before (he ventured upon any road, however beaten, to 
examine it carcfuBy v to enquire wMthsr it led v *bat 
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dangers, difficulties, and hindrances, might poffibly or, 
probably occur in it. In thefe deliberations ftte ufually 
confumed fome time % which delay was very difpleafing 
to Confidence, who was always inclined to hurry on, 
without much forethought or deliberation, in the firft 
road he met. Wifdom and Virtue were infeparable; 
but Confidence one day, following his impetuous na- 
ture, advanced a confiderable way before his guides and 
companions ; and not feeling any want of their compa- 
ny, he never enquired after them, nor ever met. witt 
them more. In like manner, the other fociety, "tho* 
joined by Jupiter, difagreed and feparated. As Folly 
law a very little way before her, (he had nothing to de- 
termine concerning the goodnefs of roads, nor could give 
the preference to one above another ; and this want o£ 
refolution was increafed by Diffidence, who, with hgr 
doubts and fcruples, always retarded the journey. This 
was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not to hear 
of difficulties and delays, and was never fatisfied with- 
out his full career, in whatever his inclination led hini 
to. Folly, he knew, tho' flie hearkened to Diffidence, 
would be eaflly managed when alone ;. and therefore, 
as a vicious horfe throws his rider, he openly beat away 
this controller of all his pleafures, and proceeded in his 
journey with Folly, from whom he is infeparable.— 
Confidence and Diffidence being, after this manner, 
both thrown loofe from their refpe&ive companies, 
wandered for fome time ; till at laft chance led them at 
the fame time to one village. Confidence went dire&ly 
up to the great houfe, which belonged to Wealth, the 
lord of the village ; and without flaying for a porter, 
intruded himfelf immediately into the innermoft apart- 
ments, where he found Vice and Folly well received 
before him. He joined the train ; recommended him- 
felf very quickly to his landlord ; and entered into fuch 
familiarity with Vice, that he was enlifted in the fame 
company along with Folly. They were frequent guefts 
of Wealth, and from that moment infeparable. Diffi- 
dence, in the mean time, not daring to approach the 

great 
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great Iioufe, accepted of an invitation from Poverty, 
one. of the tenants, and entering the cottage, found 
Wifdom and Virtue, who, being repulfed by the land- 
lord, 1 had retired thither. Virtue took companion of 
jier, and Wifdom found from her temper that fat 
would cafiry improre : fo - they admitted her into their 
fotiety. Accordingly, by their means, Ihe altered in a 
little time fomewhat of her manner, and becoming 
much more- amiable and engaging, was now called vf 
ffte name of Modesty. As ill company has a greater 
dftfi than good, Confidence, tho' more* refratfcory to 
eonnfel and example, degenerated fo far by the fociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to pafs by the name of Impu- 
tttwcE. Mankind, who faw theife focieties as Jupiter 
firft joined them, and knowing nothing of theft mutual 
jefe rU o ng , are led into ftrange miftakea by tliofe means) 
and wherever they fee- Impudence, make account of 
Virtue and Wifdom ; and wherever they obferve Mo" 
ttttfy, call her attendants Vice and Folly. 
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Filial Affection. 

CINNA, the Roman Conful, who fcrupled no Ifc 
tempt, how villainous foever, which could ferte 
his purpofe, undertook to get Pompqnius Strabo mur- 
dered in his tent ; but his fon faved his life, which wa» 
the firft remarkable a&ion of Pompey the Great. The 
treacherous Cinna, by many alluring promifes, had 
gained over one Terentius, a confidante of Pompqy's* 
to his intereft, and prevailed on him to aflaflinate the 
general, and feduce his troops* Young Pompey being 
informed of this defign a few hours before it was to be 
put in execution, placed a faithful guard round .the 
pratorium ; fo that none of the confpirators could con* 
hear it. He then watched all the motions of the camp* 
and endeavoured to appeafe the fury of the foldktt* 
who hated the general his father, by luch a&s of pru* 
dence, as were worthy of the oldeft commanders.— 
However, fome of the mutineers having forced agca 
one of the gates of the camp, in order to defert to 
Cinna, the general's fon threw himfelf fiat on his back 
in their way, crying out, that they (hould not break 
their oath, and defert their commander, without tread* 
ing his body to death. By this means he put a flop to 
their defertion, and afterwards wrought fo efre&ually 
upon them by his affe&ing fpeeches and engaging car- 
riage, that he reconciled them to his father. 
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On the Folly and Wickedness of War. 

*nnHE calamities attendant on a ftate of war feem to 
JL have prevented the mind of map Jfrom viewing it 
in the light of an abfurdity, and an object of ridicule 
a* well as pity. But if we could fuppofe a fuperior 
Being capable of beholding us, miferable mortals, with- 
out companion, there is, I think, very little doubt but 
the variety of military manoeuvres and formalities, the 
pride, pomp, and circumftance of war, and all the in- 
genious contrivances for the glorious purpofes of mu- 
tual deftru&ion, which feem to conftitute the bufinefs 
of many whole kingdoms, would furnifh him with an 
ebtertainment like that which is received by us from the 
exhibition of a farce or puppet-fhow. But,' notwith- 
ftanding the ridiculoufnefs of all thefe folemnities, we 
alasl are doomed to feel that they are no farce, but the 
concomitant circumftances of a mod woeful tragedy. 

The caufes of war are for the mod part fuch as muft 
difgrace an animal pretending to rationality. Two poor 
mortals, elevated with the diftin&ion of a golden bauble 
on their heads called a crown, take offence at each. 
other, without any reafon, or with the very bad one of 
wiflring for an opportunity of aggrandizing themfelves, 
by making reciprocal depredations. The creatures of 
the court, and die leading men of the nation, who are 
ufually under the influence of the court, refolve (for it 
is their intereft) to fupport their royal mailer, and are 
never at a lofs to invent fome colourable pretence for 
engaging die nation in the horrors of war. Taxes of 
the molt burthenfome kind are levied, foldiers are col- 
le&ed fo as to leave a paucity of hufbandmen, reviews 
and encampments fucceed, and at laft fifteen or twenty 
thousand men meet on a plain, and coolly (bed each 
others blood, without the fmalleft perfonal animofity, or 
the ihadow of a provocation. The kings, in the mean 
time, and the grandees, who have employed thefe poor 
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innocent vi&ims to (hoot bullets at each other's heads, 
remain quietly at home, and amufe -themfelves, in the 
intervals of balls, hunting fchemes, and pleafures of 
every fpecies, with reading at the fire fide, over a cap 
cf chocolate, the diipatches from the army, and it 
news in the Extraordinary Gazette. OH Horace very 
truly obfcrves, that whatever mad frolics enter into tie 
heads of kings, it is the common people, that is, 'the 
honed aitifan, and the iaduftrious tribes in tho middle 
ranks, mnoffmied and utwflrndmg, who chiefly fuflbr in 
the evil conlequences. if the king of Pruflia were not 
at the head of forne of the beft troops in the vdMj 
he would be judged more worthy of being tried, oaft, 
and condemned at the Old Bailey, than any fhedder of 
blood who ever died by a halter* But he ia a- king; 
but he is a hero •,— thole names fafcinate us, and we 
enrol the butcher of mankind' among their benefadors. 
* When one confiders the- dreadful circurnftances that 
attend even vi&ories, one cannot help being a littht 
fhockod at the exultation which they occafion. I have 
often thought it a laughable fccne, if there were not 
a little too much of the melancholy in it, when a circle 
of eager politicians have met to congratulate each other 
on what is called a piece of good news juft arrived.-"- 
Every eye fparkles with delight ; every voice is raifed ia 
announcing the happy event. And what is the caufc 
of all this joy ? and for what are our windows iHumi* 
nated, bonfires kindled, bells rung, and feafts celebrated? 
We have had a fuccefsful engagement. We have left 
a thoufafld of the enemy dead on the field of batticL and 
only nine hundred of our countrymen. ChsOWng 
news ! it was a glorious battle ! But before you gtoe* 
loofe to your raptures, paufe a while; and-oqpfidtr, 
that to every one of thefe nineteen hundred, liftfrowao 
lefs fweet than it is to you ; that to the far greater part 
of them there probably were wives, fathers, mothers, 
fons, daughters, fillers, brothers, and friends, all of 
whom are at this moment bewailing that event whteh 
occafions your fbolifli and brutal triumph. 

The* 
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The whole time of war ought to be a time of genera] 
mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mourning much 
more fincere than on the death of one of thofe princes 
whofe curfed ambition is often the fole caufe of wan 
indeed that a whole people (hould tamely fubmit to the 
evils of war, becaufe it is the will of a few vain, felfifh, 
ignorant, though exalted, individuals, is a phenomenon 
klmoft unaccountable. But they are led away by fjalfe 
glory, by their paffions, by their vices. They refle£k 
not j and indeed, if they did reflcft, and oppofe, what 
Would avail the oppofition of unarmed myriads to the 
mandate of a, government fupported by a (landing army? 
Many of the European nations are entirely military; 
war is their trade ; and when they have no employment 
at heme, or near it, they blufh not to let themfelves out 
to flied any blood, in any caufe of the bed paymafter. 
Ye beafts of the foreft, no longer allow that man is your 
fuperior, while there is found on the face of the earth 
fach degeneracy i 

Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, con*. 
tlud, and cbnfequences ; but to many rulers and poten- 
tates, morality and religion appear as the inventions of 
politicians to facilitate fubordination. The principal 
objeds of crowned heads, and their minions, are the 
extenfion of empire, the augmentation of a revenue, or 
die annihilation of their fubje£ts' liberty. Their re- 
ftraints in the purfuit of thefe obje&s are not thofe of 
morality and religion ; but folely reafons of ftate, and 
political caution. Plaufible words are ufed, but they 
Jtte pnlyuied to hide the deformity of the real . princi- 
ple*. Wherever war is deemed defirable in an intc- 
jefted view, a fpecious pretext never yet remained un- 
ibund* Morality is as little confidered in the begin- 
ning, as in the profecution of war. The molt folemn 
treaties and engagements are violated by the governing 

Crt.of the nation, with no more fcruple than oaths and 
nds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the walks 
of privajte life. Does the difference of rank and fitua- 
tion make any difference in the atrocity of crimes ? If 
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any, it renders a thoufand times more criminal than that 
of a thief, the villainy of them, who, by violating every 
facred obligation between nation and nation, give rife to 
miferies and mifchiefs mod dreadful in their nature j 
and to which no human. power can fay, Thus far flwfl 
ye proceed, and no farther. Are not the natural and 
moral evils of life fufficient, but they mult be rendered 
more acute, more numerous, and more embittered by 
artificial means ? My heart bleeds over thofe compile** 
ted fcenes of woe, for which no epithet can be found 
fufficiently defcriptive. Language fails in labouring to 
exprefs the horrors of war amid private families, whs 
are fo unfortunate as to be fituated on the feat of it. 

War, however, it will be faid, has always been pcfr 
mined by Providence. This is indeed true $ but it has . 
been only permitted as a fcourge. Let a fpirit and 
adivity be exerted in regulating the morals of a nation, 
equal to that with which war, and all its apparatus, we 
attended to, and mankind will no longer be fcourged, 
neither will it be neceflary to evacuate an empire of hi  
members, for none will be fuperfluoua. Let us* ac- 
cording to the advice of a pious divine of the prefent 
age, think lefs of our fleets and armies, and more of our 
faith and pra&ice. While we are warriors, with all 
our pretentions to civilization, we are favages. 
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"On the Beauty and Happiness of an open Be- 
haviour and an ingenuous Disposition. 

*. \ Great part of mankind, if they cannot furnifh 
JljL themfelves with the courage and generality of the 
lion, think themfelves equally happy, and much wifer, 
•with the pitiful cunning of the fox. Every word they 
fyeak, however trivial die fubje£t, is weighed before it 
-it uttered. A difguftful filence is obferved till fome- 
"body of authority has advanced an opinion, and then, 
with a civil leer, a doubtful and hefitating aflent is 
.given, fuch as may hot preclude the opportunity of a 
jrabfequent retra&ion. If the converfation turn only 
on the common topics of the weather, the news, the 
play, the opera, they are no lefs referved in uttering 
•their opinion, than if their lives and fortunes depended 
.cm the fentiment they fhould at laft venture to advance, 
with oracular dignity. Whatever may be their real 
idea on the fubje&, as truth is a trifle compared to the 
obje& of pleating thofe with whom they converfe, they 
generally contrive gently to agree with you * unlefs it 
would appear to diem, on mature confideration, that 
their opinion (if contingencies to the number of at leaft 
ten thoufand fhould take place) may, at the diftance of 
half a century, involve diem in fome fmall danger of 
giving a litde offence, or of incurring a fmall embarrafl- 
ment. They wear a conftant fmile on their counte- 
nance, and are all goodnefs and benevolence, if you will 
believe their profeffions : but beware •, for their hearts 
are as dark as the abyflcs which conftitute the abode of 
the evil fpirit. A man of this character, as Horace 
lays, is black, and thou, who juftly claimeft the tide of 
an honeft Engliftiman, be upon thy guard when diine 
ill fortune introduces thee into his company. 

Thefe crafty animals are even more referved, cau- 
tk>U8,,timid, and ferpendne, in action than in converfa- 
tion. They lay the deepeft fchemes, and no conclave 
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of cardinals, no combination of confpirators, no confe- 
deracy of thieves, ever deliberated with more impene- 
trable fecrecy. Connexions are fought with the moft 
painful folicitude. No arts and no a&duities are nejj- 
le£ted to obtain the favour of the great. Their heart* 
pant with the utmoft anxiety to be introduced to a fa- 
mily of diftin£tion and opulence, not only.becaufe the 
connection gratifies their pride, but alfo becaufe, in die 
wonderful complications and viciflitudes of human af- 
fairs, it may one day promote their intereft. Alas! 
before that day arrives, their perpetual uneafinefs has 
often put a period to their ambition, by terminating 
their exiftence* But even if they gain their ends, after 
a youth and a manhood confumed in conftant care anil 
fervitude, yet the pleafure is not adequate to the pdin, 
nor the advantage to the labour. Every one ia ready 
to complain of the (hortnefs of life -, to fpend, there- 
fore, the greateft part of it in perpetual fear, caution, 
fufpenfe, and folicitude, merely to accompliih an obje& 
of worldly ambition or avarice ; what is it but the pro- 
verbial folly of him who lofes a pound to fave a penny? 
Give me, O ye powers ! an ingenuous man would ex- 
claim, give me health and liberty, with a competence, 
and I will companionate the man of a timid and fervile 
foul, who has at Jaft crept on hands and knees, through 
thick and thin, into a ftall, and feated his limbs, after 
they have been palfied with care, on the bench of jud- 
ges or of bifliops ! 

Indeed, the perpetual agitation of fpirits, the tor- 
menting fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternately 
diforder the bofom of the fubtle and fufpicious world- 
ling, are more than a counterbalance to all the riches 
and titular honours which fuccefsful cunning can ob- 
tain. What avail croziers, coronets, fortunes, manfion- 
houfes, parks, and equipages, when the poor pofleflbr of 
them has worn out his fenfibility, ruined his nerves, loft 
his eyes, and perhaps ftained his honour and wounded 
his confciencc, in the toilfome drudgery of the moft ab- 
jedt fervitude, from his youth up even to the hoary age 
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of feeblenefs and decrepitude ? When a man has a nu- 
merous offspring, it may, indeed, be generous to facri- 
fice his own eafe and happinefs to their advancement* 
He may feel a virtuous pleafure in his condu&, which 
may foothe him under every circumftance of difagree- 
able toil or painful fubmiffion. But it is obvious to 
obferve, that the moil artful of men, and the greateft 
flirts to intereft and ambition, are frequently unmarried 
men * and that they were unmarried, becaufe their cau- 
tion and timidity would never permit them to take a 
ftep which could never be revoked : themfelves, how- 
ever unamiable, have been the only objefts of their 
lore ; and the reft of mankind have been made ufe of 
merely as the inftruments of their mean purpofes and 
fclfifli gratifications. But the reft of mankind need not 
envy them, for they infii& on themfelves the punifli- 
ments they deferve. They are always craving, and ne- 
ver fatisfied ; they fufler a torment which is juftly re- 
prefented as infernal ; that of being perpetually reach- 
ing after bleffings which they can never grafp, of being 
prohibited to tafte the fruit, whofe colour appears fo 
charming to the eye, and whofe flavour fo delicious to 
the imagination. 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an 
«pen and ingenuous behaviour ! An honeft, unfufpici- 
«u heart diffufes a ferenity over life like that of a fine 
iay, when no cloud conceals the blue aether, nor a blaft 
ruffles the ftillnefs of the atr -, — but a crafty and defign- 
ing bofom is all tumult and darknefs, and may be laid 
to refemble a mifty and difordered atmofphere in the 
comfortlefs climate of the poor Highlander. The one 
raifes a man almoft to the rank of an angel of light ; the 
ether finks him to a level with the powers of darknefs. 
The one constitutes a terreftrial heaven in the bread, the 
tother deforms and debafes it till it becomes another hell. 
<** An open and ingenuous difpoGtion is not only beau- 
tiful and moft conducive to private happinefs, but pro- 
vdu&ive of many virtues efiential to the welfare of foci- 
ety. What is society without confidence ? But if the 
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(elfifli and mean fyftem, which is eftablifhcd and recom- 
mended among many whofe advice and example have 
weight, (hould univerfally prevail, in whom and ia 
what fhall we be able to confide i — It is already {hock- ; 
ing to a liberal mind to obferve what a multitude of 
papers, parchments, oaths, and folemn engagements Is 
required, even in a trivial negociation. On the con- 
trary, how comfortable and how honourable to humaa 
nature, if promifes were bonds, and aflertions affidavits.! 
"What pleafure and what improvement would be derived 
from converfation, if every one would dare to fpeak his 
real fentiments, with modefty and decorum indeed, but 
without any unmanly fear of offending, or fervile defire 
to pleafe for the fake of intereft ! To pleafe by honed 
means, and from the pure motives of friendfhip and 
philanthropy, is a duty •, but they who ftudy the art of 
pleafing merely for their own fakes, are, of all charac- 
ters, thofe which ought leail to pleafe, and which ap- 
pear, when the made is removed, the rnoft di%uftfuL 
Truth and fimplicity of manners are not only eflentiat 
to virtue and happinefs, but, as obje&s of tafte, truly 
beautiful, Qood minds will always be pleafed witn 
them, and bad minds we need not wifh to pleafe. 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them- 
felves, and incompatible with real happinefs and dignity, 
I cannot help thinking, that thofe inftru£tors of the rir 
(ing generation, who have infilled on fimulation and 
diffimulation, on the thoufand tricks of worldly wifdom, 
are no lefs miftaken in their ideas, than mean, contrad- 
ed, and illiberal. Liften not, ye generous young men, 
whofe hearts are yet untainted, liften not to the delur  
five advice of men fo deluded or fo bafe* Have courage 
enough to avow the fentiments of your fouls, and let 
your countenance and your tongue be the heralds of 
your hearts. Pleafe, confiftently with truth and ho- 
nour, or be contented not to pleafe. Let juftice and 
benevolence fill your bofom, and they will (hine fpon- 
taneoufly, like the real gem, without the aid of a foil, 
and with the moft durable and captivating brilliancy. 

A Remedj 
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A Remedy for Discontent. 



COMPLAINTS a,nd murmurs are often loudcft and 
moft frequent among thofe who pofiefs all the ex- 
ternal means of temporal enjoyment. Something is 
ftill wanting, however high and opulent their condition, 
folly to complete their fatisfa&ion. Suppofe an indul- 
gent Providence to accomplifh every defire; are they 
now. at laft contented ? Alas ! no •, their uneafinefs 
teems for ever to increafe, in proportion as their real 
neeeffities are diminifhed. It is in vain then to endea- 
vour to make them happy by adding to their (tore, or 
.aggrandizing. their honours. Their appetite is no lefs 
-infatiable than their tafte faftidious. 

But there yet may remain a remedy. Let thofe who 
are miferable among riches and grandeur, leave, for a 
moment, their elevated rank, and defcend from their 
palaces to the humble habitations of real and unaffc&ed 
w>e. If their hearts are not deftitute of feeling, they 
-will return from the fad fcenes to their clofets, and on 
their knees pour forth the ejaculations of gratitude to 
that univerfal Parent, who has given them abundance, 
and exempted them from the thoufand ills, under the 
preflure of which the greater part of his children drag 
the load of life. Inftead of fpending their hours in 
- brooding over their own imaginary evils, they will de- 
vote them to the alleviation of real mifery among the 
deftitute fona of indigence, in the neglected walks of 
vulgar life. 

That one half of the world knows not how the other 
half lives, is a common and juft observation. A fine 
lady, f unrounded with every means of accommodation 
and luxury, complains, in a moment of deje&ion, that 
furely no mortal is fo wretched as herfelf. Her fuffer- 
ings are too great for her acute fenfibility. She expe£U 
pity from all her acquaintance, and pleafes herfelf with 
the idea that the ia an example of Angular misfortune 
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and remarkable patience. Phyficiairo attend, and 
affe&ed folicitude feel the healthy pulfe, which, how* 
ever, they dare not pronounce healthy, left they (hotild 
give offence by attempting to fpoil die refined luxury 
of fancied woe. To be fuppofed always ill, and coo* 
fequently to be always exciting the tender attention and 
enquiries of all around, is a ftate fo charming in the 
ideas of the weak, luxurious, and indolent minds of 
fome fafhionable ladies, that many fpend their lives in a 
perpetual ftate of imaginary convalefcence. There is 
fomething fo indelicate in being hale, hearty, and ftout, 
like a rofy milk-maid, that a very fine and very high- 
bred lady is almoft ready to faint at the idea. From 
exceflive indulgence, {he becomes at laft in reality, what 
{he at firft only fancied herfelf, a perpetual invalid.— 
By a juft retribution, {he is really punHhed with that 
wretchednefs of which {he ungratefully and unreafon- 
ably complained in the midft of health* eafe, and opu- 
lence. 

One might afk all the Gfterhood and fraternity of 
rich and healthy murmurers, Have you compared your 
fituation and circumftances with that of thofe of your 
fellow creatures who are condemned to labour in the 
gold mines of Peru ? Have you compared your fituation 
with that of thofe of your own country, who have hard- 
ly ever feen the fun, but live confined in tin mines, lead 
mines, (lone quarries, and coal pits ? Before you call 
yourfelf wretched, take a furvey of the gaols, in which 
unfortunate and honed debtors are doomed to pine for 
life ; walk through the wards of an hofpital ; think of 
the hardfhips of a common foldier or tailor ; think of 
the galley-flave, the day-labourer ; nay, the common, 
fervant in your own houfe i think of your poor neigh- 
bour at the next door \ and if there were not danger of 
its being called unpolite and methodiftical, I would add, 
think of Him who, for your fake, fweated, as it were, 
drops of blood on Calvary. 

It is, indeed, a duty to confider the evils of thofe 
who are placed beneath us ; for the chief purpofe of 

Chriftianity 
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Gbriftianity is, to alleviate the miferies x>f that part of 
mankind, whom, indeed, the world defpifes, but whom 
He who made them pities, like as a father pitieth his 
own children. Their miferies are not fanciful; their 
complaints are not exaggerated. The clergy, when 
Acy are called upon to vifit the fick, or to baptize new- 
born infants, are often fpe&ators of fuch fcenes as 
would cure the discontented of every malady. The 
following representation is but too real, and may be 
paralleled in many of its circumftances in almpft every 
parifh throughout the kingdom. 

The minifter of a country village was called upon to 
baptize an infant juft born. The cottage was fituated 
on a lonely common, and as it was. in the midfl of the 
winter, and the floods were out, it was abfolutely necef- 
fery to wade in water through the lower room to a lad- 
.der, "which fervcd inftead of flairs. The chamber (and 
it was the pnly one) was fo low, that you could not 
fiand upright in it; there was one window .which ad- 
.mitted air as freely as light, for the rags which had 
beefl fluffed into the broken panes were now taken out 
jto contribute to the covering of the infant. In a dark 
corner of the room flood a fmall bedflead without fur- 
niture, and on it lay the dead mother, who had juft 
.expired in labour for want of affiftance. The fother 
was fitting on a little flool by the fire-place, .though 
there was no fire, and endeavouring to keep the infant 
warm in his bofom. Five of the feven children, half 
nakqd, were afking their father fpr a piece of bread, 
while a fine boy, of about three years old, was Handing 
by his mother at the bed-fide, and crying as he was wont 
to do, « Take me, take me, mammy ?" — " Mammy is 
afleep," faid one of his fitters, with two tears (landing 
on her cheeks; "mammy is afleep, Johnny, go play 
with the baby on daddy's knee." The .father took him 
up on his knees ; and his grief, which had hitherto kept 
him dumb, and in a ftate of temporary infenfibility* 
bnrft out in a torrent of tears, and relieved his heart, 
fcemed ready to break. " Don't cry, pray don't 
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cry," faid the eldeft boy, " the nurfe is coming up ftairt 
with a two- penny loaf in her hand, and mammy will 
wake prefcntly, and I will carry her the largeft piece* 
Upon this, an old woman, crooked with age, and clo- 
thed in tatters, came hobbling on her little (tick in the 
room, and, after heaving a groan, calmly fat down, 
drefled the child in its rags, then divided the loaf as far 
as it would go, and informed the poor man that die 
church-wardens, to whom (he had gone, would fend 
fome relief, as foon as they had difpatched a naughty 
baggage to her own pari(h, who had delivered hcrfelt 
of twins in the 'fquire's hovel. Relief indeed was font, 
and a little contribution afterwards raifed by the inter- 
pofition of the minifter. If he had not feen the cafe, it 
would have pafled on as a common affair* and a thing 
of courfe. 

Minifters and medical praftttioners are often wftnefc 
fes to fcenes even more wretched than this) where, tb 
poverty, cold, nakednefs, and death, are added die lan- 
guors of lingering and loathfeme difeafes, and the tttoy 
ments of excruciating pain. A feeling heart, ambtig 
the rich and the great, who afire at the fame tim& qob* 
rulous without caufe, would learn a leflbn in many l 
garret of Broad St Giles's or Shoreditch, more effica- 
cious than all the le&urcs of the moral or divine philo* 
fopher. 
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The Resignation of the Emperor Charles V. 

eHARLES refolved to refign his kingdoms to his 
fon, with a folemnity fuitable to the importance 
of the tranfa&ion 5 and to perform this laft a£k of 
foyereignty with fuch formal pomp, as might leave an 
indelible impreffion on the minds, not only of his fub- 

J'e&s, bat of his fucceffor. With this view, he called 
Philip out of England, where the peevUh temper of his 
queen, which increafed with her defpair of having iflue, 
rendered him extremely unhappy ; and the jealoufy of 
the Englifli left him no hopes of obtaining the diredion 
of their affairs. Having afiembled the ftates of the 
Low Countries, at Bruflels, on the twenty-fifth of Oc- 
tojxrj-one thou&nd five. hundred and fifty-five, Charles 
Stated hknfelf, for the laft time, in the chair of date ; 
pa one fide of which was placed his fon, and on the 
pther his fitter the queen of Hungary, regent of the 
ifctherlands r with a fplendid retinue of the grandees 
pi Spain, and princes of the empire, ftanding behind 
him. The prefident of the council of Flanders, by his 
command, explained, in a few words, his intention in 
calling this extraordinary meeting of the ftates. He 
then read the inftrument of refignation, by which 
Charles furrendered to his fon Philip all his territories, 
jurifdi&ions, and authority in the Low Countries ; ab- 
folving his fubjefts there from their oath of allegiance 
to him, which he required them to transfer to Philip, 
his lawful heir, and to ferve him with the fame loyalty 
and zeal which they had manifefted, during fo long a 
courfe of years, in fupport of his government. 

Charles then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the 
flioulder of the prince of Orange, becaufe he was una- 
ble to (land without fupport, he addrefied himfelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to affift his memory, he recounted with dignity, 
but without oftentation, all the great things which he 
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had undertaken and performed fince the commencement 
of his adminiftration. He obfcrved, that, from the 
Seventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all bis 
thoughts and attention to public objefts ; referring no 
portion of his time for the indulgence of his cafe, and 
very little for the enjoyment of private pleafure : That, 
either in a pacific or hoftile manner, he had vifited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain fix times, France four times, 
Italy feven times, the Low Countries ten times^ngland 
twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by 
fea : That, while his health permitted him to difcharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his conftitution was equal, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing fach 
extenfive dominions, he had never fhunned labour, nor 
repined under fatigue : That now, when his health was 
broken, and his vigour exhaufted by the rage of aft in- 
curable diftemper, his growing infirmities admonifbed 
him to retire; nor was he fo fond of reigning, as to 
detain the fceptre in an impotent hand, which wai no 
longer able to prote£t his fubjeds, or to render them 
happy: That, inftead of a fovereign worn out with 
difeafes, and fcarcely half alive, he gave them one in 
the prime of life, accuftomed already to govern, and 
who added to the vigour of youth all the attention and 
fagacity of maturer years : That if, during the courfe 
of a long adminiftration, he had committed any material 
error in government ; or if, under the preflure of fo 
many and great affairs, and amidft the attention which 
he had been obliged to give to them, he had either neg- 
lefted or injured any of his fubje&s, he now implored 
their forgivenefs : That, for his part, he (hould ever 
retain a grateful fenfe of their fidelity and attachment, 
and would carry the remembrance of it along with him 
to the place of his retreat, as his fweeteft confolation, 
as well as the beft reward for all his fervices ; and, in 
his laft prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his 
ardent wifhesfor their welfare. 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees, 
and kiffed his lather's hand, " If," fays he, « I had 

left 
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left you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
have made fuch large additions, fome regard would 
have been juftly due to my memory on that account : 
but :now, when I voluntarily refign to you what I might 
Hill have retained, I may well expe& the warmeft cx- 
prtflions of thanks on your part. . With thefe, how- 
ever, I difpenfe ; and {hall confider your concern for the 
welfare of your fubjefts, and your love of them, as the 
beft and mod acceptable teftimony of your gratitude to 
me. It is in your power, by a wife and virtuous ad- 
miniftration, to juftify the extraordinary proof which I 
this day give of my paternal affe&ion ; and to demon- 
strate that you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repofe in you, preferve an inviolable regard for religion ; 
maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws 
of your country be facred in your eyes ; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people : and, if the 
time (hall ever come, when you (hall wifh to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a fon endowed 
with fuch qualities, that you can refign your fceptre to 
him with as much fatisfa&ion as I give up mine to 
you! M 

As foon as Charles had finiflied this long addrefs to 
his fubje&s and to their new fovereign, he funk intp 
the chair exhaufted, and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of fuch an extraordinary effort. During his difcourfr, 
the whole audience melted into tears ; fome, from ad- 
miration of his magnanimity *, others, foftened by the 
expreffions of tendernefs towards his fon, and of love to 
his people ; and all were afFe&ed with the deepeft for- 
row, at lofing a fovereign, who had diftinguifhed the 
Netherlands, his native country, with particular marks 
of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aflembly no 
lefs fplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, 
refigned to his fon the crowns of Spain, with all the 
territories depending on them, both in the Old and in 
the New World. Of all thefe vaft pofieffions he re- 
ferved nothing to himfelf, but an annual penfion of a 
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hundred Aofifand crown*, to defray the charges of Us 
family, and to afford hbft a fffiall fum for a£ts of bene- 
ficence and charity. 

The place he had chofeft for his retreat, was the mo- 
naftery of St Juftus, in the province of Eftremadunu 
It was feated in a vale of ho great extent, watered by 
a fmall brook, and furrounded by riling ground®, covlr- 
ed with lofty trees. From the nature of the foil, as 
well as the temperature of the climate, it was efteemed 
the mod healthful and delicious (jtuftfkm in Spain*— 
Some months before his refignation, he had fent an 
architect thither, to add a new apartment to the tto* 
naftcry, for his accommodation ; but he gave fttidt or* 
ders, that the ftyle of building fhould be foch as fluted 
his prefent fituation rather than his forme* dignity. It 
confided only of fix rooms ; four of them in the form 
of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, tfaCh 
twenty feet fquare, were hung with brown doth, and 
furnifned in die mod fimple manner. They weft all 
on a level with the ground ; with a door on one fid*, 
into a garden, of which Charles himfelf had gfaen tfct 
plan, and which he had filled with various plants, in- 
tending to cultivate them with his own hands. On the 
other fide, they communicated with the chapel of tilt 
monaftery in which he was to perform his devotions 
Into this humble retreat, hardly fufficient for the com-' 
fortable accommodation of a private gentlerrtan, did 
Charles enter, with twelve domeftics only. He buried 
there, in folitude and filence, his' grandeur, his ambi- 
tion, together with all thofe vaft projects which, during 
half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, filling 
every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his 
arms, and the dread of being fubje&ed to his power. 
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The Whistle : 4 true Story. Written In/ Dr 

Benjamin Franklin. 

WHEN I wa$ a tehild fif <e*ea yeaiss oM, mjf 
friends, en * italiday, filled «»y pocket with 
suppers, I went dim&fy to 3 Ihop where they fold 
Joys for children $ and feeing charmed with, the found 
of a 'whiftUy that I met by the way W the hand* of ano- 
ther bpy t J (voluntarily offered him all my money far 
fmc I then came home # and went whittling all over 
4bc houfe, much plea&d with my wknftle\ but difturbing 
all the family. My brothers* and Afters, and cou£n&; 
flHHteftaflding the Bargain I had trade, told me I had 
jpvtcn £pur times as much for it as it was worth. This 
put me in >nwpd what good things I might hare hought 
wfcb Ac Kft of the money ; and they laughed at me fo 
jPMtfe for J»jr /oily, that I .cried with vexation; and the 
flpflpfitfon jpure me moue chagrin than die nMftle gave 
mcpleafure. 

Diis, however, was afterwards of ufe to me, the im- 
jpefiion continuing on my mind ; fo that often, when I 
was tempted to buy fome unnecefTary thing, I faid to 
myfelf, Don't give too much for the nvhi/lle ; and fo I 
laved my money. 

. As I grew up, came into the world, and obferved the 
a&ions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the tvhiftU. 

When I faw any one too ambitious of court favours, 
facrificing his time in attendance on kvees, his repofe, 
lis liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it, I have faid to myfelf, J%u man gives too much for his 
nvbiftle. 

When I faw another fond of popularity, conftantly 
employing himfelf in political buftles, negle&ing his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglett : He pays 3 
indeed) fays I, too much for his whiffle. 
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If I knew a mifer, who gave up every kind of con*- 
fortable living, all the pleafure of doing good to others, 
all the efteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of be- 
nevolent friendship, for the fake of accumulating wealth; 
Poor man, fays I, you do indeed pay too much for ymr 
whifole. 

When I meet a man of pleafure, facrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune,© 
mere corporeal ienfations: Miftahen man, fays l,yguM 
providing pain for your/iff inftead of pleafure t you give in 
much for your ivhtjUc. 

If I fee one fond of tine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equ'piges, all above his fortune, for which he contracts 
debts, and ends his career in prifon : Alas, fays I, he ha 
paid dear, very dear, for hit vihiftle. 

When I fee a beautiful, fweet- tempered girl, married 
to an ill-natured brute of a hufband : What a pity irk, 
fays I, that foe hat paid fo much for a vjhiftlel ' 

In ihort, I conceived that great part of the miferies 
of mankind were brought upon them by the falfe efb* 
mates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their ivhifllet. 
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Tfi£ mLL&Wl&G ARTICLES -ARE EKTRACTE© FROM THE 
, W0&&0 PF THE L&TO LO&P CHESTERFIELD. 

» 

Goodrbretding. 

GOOD-BREEDING has been very juftly defined 
to be, "The refuk of much good fenfe, fome 
* -goocUnatttre, and- a little felf-denial for the f^ke of 
« others, and with a view to obtain -die fame indulgence 
« from ikemJ" 

Good-breeding alone can prepoflefs people in our fa* 
tetrr at firft -fight ; -more time being necefTary to difco- 
Yff greater talents. Good-breeding, however, does not 
confift in 4ow bows and formal ceremony, but in an 
Oafy, civil, and refpc&able behaviour. 

Indeed, good fenfe, in many cafes, muft determine 
good-breodimj 5 -for what would be civil at one time,, 
•nd -to one perfon, would be rude at another time, and 
to another perfon ; there are, however, fome general 
tides of .good-breeding. As for example : to anfwer 
onty yes, or no, to any perfon, without adding, Sir, My 
Lord, or Madam (as it may happen) is always extreme- 
ly mde ; and it is equally fo not to give proper atten- 
tion and a civil anfwer, when fpoken to : fuch behaviour 
convinces the perfon who is fpeaking to us, that we 
defpifc him, and do not think him worthy of our atten- 
tion, or an anfwer. 

A wdl-bred perfon will take care to anfwer with 
complaifance when he is fppkeh to 5 will place himfelf 
at the lower end of the table, tmleft bid to go higher 5 
will firft drink to the lady of th,e houfe, and then to the 
mafter ; he will not eat awkwardly or dirtily, nor fit 
whes others ftand; and he will do all this with an air 
of complaifance, and not with a grave ill-natured look, 
as if he did it all unwillingly. 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or fo necef* 
fary to poflefs, as perfeft good-breeding j J which is 
equally mconfiftent with a ftiff formality, an impertinent 
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forwardnefs, and an awkward bafhfulnefs. A little cc* 
remony is fometimes neceflary, a certain degree of firm- 
nefs is abfolutely fo -, and an awkward modefty is ex- 
tremely unbecoming. 

Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrinfic 
value; but, if they are not polifhed, they certainly lofe 
a great deal of their luftre : and even polifhed brats will 

Eafs upon more people than rough gold. What a nam- 
er of fins does the cheerful, eafy, good-breeding of the 
French frequently cover ? 

My Lord Bacon fays, « That a pleafing figure is a 
perpetual letter of recommendation." It is certainly an 
agreeable forerunner of merit, and fmooths the way 
for it. 

A man of good-breeding fhould be acquainted with 
the forms and particular cuftoms of Courts. At Vien- 
na, men always make courtefies, inftead of bows, to the 
emperor -, in France, nobody bows to the king, or kiflcs 
his .hand; but in Spain and England, bows are made, 
and hands are killed. Thus every Court has fome pe- 
culiarity, which thofe vho vifit them ought previoufly 
to inform themfelves of, to avoid blunders and awk- 
wardncffes. 

Very few, fcarcely any, are wanting in the refpeft 
which they fhould fhew to thofe whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their fuperiors. The man of &• 
ihion, and of the world, expreflTes it in its fulleft extent; 
but naturally, eafily, and without concern ; whereas a 
man, who is not ufed to keep good company, exprefles 
it awkwardly : one fees that he is not ufed to, and that 
it cods him a great deal : but I never faw the word 
bred man living guilty of lolling, whittling, fcratching 
his head, and fuch like indecencies, in company that he 
refpefted. In fuch companies, therefore, the only point 
to be attended to is, to fhew that refpeft, which every 
body means to fhew, in an eafy, unembarraffed, and 
graceful manner. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is, for the time at leaft, fuppofed to be 

upon 
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upon a footing of equality 'with the reft; and, confe- 
quently, every one claims, and very juftly, every mark 
of civility and good-breeding. Eafe is allowed, but 
careleflhefs and negligence are ftri&ly forbidden. If a 
nan accofts you, and talks to you ever fo dully or frivo- 
loufly, it is worfe than rudenefs, it is brutality, to fh<jpr 
him, by a manifeft inattention to what he fays, that ^'' 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth heai 
It is much more fo with regard to women; who, Tif 
whatever rank they are, are entitled, in confideration 
of their fex, not only to an attentive, but an officious 
good-breeding from men. 

The third fort of good-breeding is local, and is va- 
rioufly modified, in not only different countries, but in . 
different towns of the fame country. But it muft be 
founded upon the two former forts ; they are the mat- 
ter ; in which, in this cafe, Fafhion and Cuftom only 
give the different fhapes and impreffions. Whoever has 
the two firft forts, will eafily acquire this third fort of 
good-breediAg, which depends fingly upon attention and 
obfervation. It is properly the. polifh, the luftre, the 
laft finiihing ftroke of good-breeding. A man of fenfe, 
therefore, carefully attends to the local manners of the 
refpeftive places where he is, and takes for his models 
thofe perfons whom he obferves to be at the head of 
jhe fafhion and good-breeding. He watches how they 
addrefa themfelves to their fuperiors, how they accoft 
their equals, and how they treat their inferiors; and 
lets none of thofe little nketies efcape him, which are 
to good-breeding what the laft delicate and m after ly 
touches are to a good pidure ; and which the vulgar 
have no notion of, but by which good judges diftinguifh 
the matter. He attends even to their air, drefs, and 
motions, and imitates them liberally, and not fervikly ; 
he copied but does not mimic. Thefe perfonal graces 
are of very great confequence. They anticipate the 
fentiments, before merit engages the undcrfta:;ding ; 
they captivate the heart, and give rife, I believe, to the 
extravagant notions of Charms and Fhilters. Their 
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thence is thought, (and not unjuftly) incapable of great- 
er matters. Cardinal de Reta very lagaciouily marked 
our Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from the moment 
that he told him he had wrote three years with the feme 
pen, and that it was an excellent good one (UU. 

A certain degree of exterior ferioufnefs in looks mi 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and de- 
cent cheerfulnefs, which are always ferious themfelvca. 
A conftant fmirk upon the face, and a whiffling a&ivity 
of the body, are ftrong indications of futility. Who- 
ever is in a hurry, (hews that the thing he is about tf 
too big for him* Hafte and hurry are very different 
things. 

To conclude : A man who has patiently been lacked, 
may as well pretend to courage, as a man, blafted by 
vices and crimes, may to dignity of any kind. But aa 
exterior decency and dignity of manners, will even tap 
fuch * man longer from finking, thro etherwfte J* 
would be. Of fuch ewfaquence is <&tfwv» oven tbpagk 
gfiieQed and put on. 



Lying. 

Nothing is more criminal, mean, or ridiculous than 
lying. It is the produ£tion either of malice, or cow* 
ardice, or vanity ; but it generally mifies of its aim is 
every one of thefe views ; for lies ace always dete£be4 
fooner or later. If we advance a malicious lie, in order 
to affe£t any man's fortune or charaffcer, we may, fcv 
deed, injure him for fame time; but we (hall certainly 
be the greateft fufferers in the end : for, as foon as we 
are detected, we are blafted for the infamous attempt; 
and whatever is faid afterwards to die difadvantage of 
that perfon, however true, pafles for calumny. To lie> 
or to equivocate, (which is the fame thing) to excufe 
ourfelves for what we have faid or done, and to avoid 
the danger of the fhame that we apprehend fiom k, we 

difcover our fear as well as our faUehood -, and only in- 
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create inftead of avoiding, the danger and the fliame ; 
we (hew ourfelvcs to be the loweft and meaneft of man- 
kind, and are fure to be always treated as fuch. If we 
have the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is fome- 
thing npble in frankly owning it ; it is the only way of 
atoning for it, and the only way to be forgiven. To 
remove a prefent danger by equivocating, evading, or 
^raffling, is fomethmg fo defoicable, and betrays fo 
much tear, that whoever practifes them deferves to be 
draftifed. 

There are people who indulge themferves in another 
fort of lying, which they reckon irmocent, and which in 
one fenfe is fo, for it harts nobody but themfefves. 
This fort of lying is the fpurious offspring of Vanity, 
begotten upon Folly : thefe people deal in the marvel- 
lous -, they have feen fome things that never exifted ; 
they h^ve feen other things which they never really few, 
though they did exift, only becaufe they were thought 
worth feeing: has any thing remarkable been faid or 
done in any place, or m any company, they immediately 
prefent and declare themfeives eye or ear whnefs of it. 
They have done feats them&h'es, unattempted, or at 
Ieaft unperformed, by others. They are always the 
heroes of their own faoles ; and think that they gam con- 
fiderarfon, or at leaft prefent attention, by it. Whereas, 
ixl truth, all that they get is ridicule and contempt, not 
without a good degree of diftrttft : for one muft natu- 
rally conclude, that he who will tell any lie from idle 
vanity, will not fcrople to tell a greater for intereft. 
Had 1 really feen any thing fo very extraordinary as to 
be almoft incredible, I would keep it to myfelf, rather 
than by telling it, give any one body room to doubt for 
one minute of my veracity. 

Nothing but truth can carty us through the world, 
with either our confcience or our honour unwounded. 
It is not only our duty, but our Intereft i as a proof of 
which, it may be pbferved, that the greater! fools are 
the greateft liars. We may fafely judge of a man's 
truth by his degree Of undemanding. 
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Gentleness of Manners, zcith Firmness or 
Resolution of Mind. 

I do not know any one rule fo unexcEptionably ufeful 
and necefiary in every part of life, as to unite gentlenefs 
of manners with firmnefs of mind. The firft alone would 
degenerate and fink into a mean, timid complaifance, 
and paflivenefs, if not fupported and dignified by the 
latter, which would alfo deviate into impetuofity and 
brutality, if not tempered and foftened by the others 
however they are feldom united. The warm, choleric 
man, with ftrong animal fpirits, defpifes the firft, and 
thinks to carry all before him by the laft. He may, 
poflibly, by great accident, now and then fucceed, when 
he has only the weak and timid to deal with ; but his 
general fate will be, to (hock, offend, be hated, and fail 
On the other hand, the cunning, crafty man, thinks to 
gain all his ends by gentlenefs of manners only : - ih Je» 
comes all things to all men : he feems to have no opinion 
of his own, and fervilcly adopts the prefent opinion of 
the prefent perfon *, he infinuates himfelf only into the 
eiteem of fools, but is foon dete&ed, and furely defpifed 
by every body elfe. The wife man (who differs as 
much from the cunning as from the choleric man) 
alone joins foftnefs of manners with firmnefs of mind. 

The advantages arifing from an union of thefe quali- 
ties, are equally ftriking and obvious. For example, If 
you are in authority, and have a right to command, your 
commands delivered with mildnefs and gentlenefs, will 
be willingly, cheerfully, and consequently well obeyed: 
whereas, if given brutally, they will rather be interrupt- 
ed than executed. For a cool fteady refolution ihould 
fhew that where you have a right to command, you will 
be obeyed : but at the fame time, a gentlenefs in the 
manner of enforcing that obedience, Ihould make it a 
cheerful one, and foften, as much as poflible, the mor- 
tifying confeioufnefs of inferiority. 

If 
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' If you are to aflc a favour, or even to folicit your due; 
jrou muft do it with a grace, or you will give thofc who 
nave* a mind to refufe you either, a pretence to do it, by 
refenting die manner ; hut on the Other hand you muft, 
by * fteady perfevcrance and decent tenacioufnefs, (hew 
fin""**** and resolution. 

If you find that you have a haftineia in your temper, . 
which unguardedly breaks out into indifcreet fellies, or 
rough expreffioDa, to either your fuperiors, your equal's, 
deyour inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, 
and call the Graces to your aftiftance : at the fir ft ini- 
pulfio of paffion, be filent till* you can be foft. Labour 
even to get the command of your countenance fo well, 
thai thofe emotions may not be read in it : a mod un- 
jpeakabk advantage in bufinefs 1 on the other hand, let 
no complaifance, no gentlenefs of temper, no weak de- 
fine of pleating on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, 
nor flattery on other people's, make you recede one jot 
from any point that reafon and prudence have bid you 
purfue ; but return to the charge, perfift, pcrfevere, and 
you will find mod things attainable that are poffible. 
A yielding, timid meeknefs is always abufed and infult- 
ed-by the unjuft and the unfeeling 9 but when fuftained 
by urmnefs and refolution, is always refpefted, com- 
monly fuccefsful. 

In your friendfhips and connections, as well as in 
you* enmities, this rule is particularly ufeful : let your 
fiimnefs and vigour prcferve and invite attachments to 
you \ hut at the fame time, let your manner hinder the 
enemies of your friends and dependants from becoming 
yours : let your enemies be difarmed by the gentknels 
of your manner ; but let them feel at the fame time, 
tfae fteadinefs of your juft refentment ; for there is great 
difference between bearing malice, which is always un- 
generous, and a refolute (elf-defence, which is always 
prudent and juftifiable. 

Some people cannot gain upon themfelves to be eafy 
and cral to tfapfe who are either theig rivals, oompeo- 
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tors, or oppofers, though independently of thofe acci- 
dental circumftances, they would like and efteem them. 
They betray a fhynefs and an awkwardnefs in company 
with them, and catch at any little thing to expofe them,; 
and fo from temporary and only oceafional opponents, 
make them their perfonal enemies. This is exceedingly 
weak and detrimental, as indeed is all humour in bufi- 
nefs ; which can only be carried on fuccefsfully by un- 
adulterated good policy and right reafoning. In fuch 
filiations I would be more particularly civil, eafy, and 
frank, with the man whofe defigns I traverfed : this is 
commonly called generofity and magnanimity ; but is in 
truth good fenfe and policy. The manner is as inn 
portant as the matter, fometimes more £b; a favour 
may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend, 
according to the different manner in which they are 
feverally done* IrthTC, gentlenefs of manners, with 
£rmnefs of mind, is a fhort, but full defcription of 
human perfection on this fide of religious and moral 
duties* 



On the Moral Character. 

The Moral Character of a man (hould be not only 
pure, but, like Caefar's wife, unfufpefted. The leaft 
fpeck or blemifh upon it is fatal. Nothing degrades 
and vilifies more, for it excites and unites deteftation 
and contempt. There are, however, wretches in the 
world profligate enough to explode all notions of moral 
good and evil ; to maintain thai they are merely local, 
and depend entirely upon the cuftoms and fafhions of 
different countries : nay, there are ftill, if poffible, more 
unaccountable wretches*, I mean thofe who affect to 
preach and propagate fuch abfurd and infamous notions, 
without believing them themfelves. Avoid, as much 
as poffible, the- company of fuch people, who reflect a 

degree 
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degree of discredit and infamy upon all who converfe 
with them. But as you may fometimes, by accident, 
fall into fuch a company, take great care that no com- 
plaifance, no good-humour, no warmth of feftal mirth, 
ever make you feem even to acquiefce, much lefs ap- 
prove or applaud, fuch infamous do&rines. On the 
other hand, do not debate, nor enter into fcrious argu- 
ment, upon a fubje"£t fo much below it j bitf content 
yourfelf with telling them, that you know they are not 
fcrious ; that you have a much better opinion of them, 
than they would have you have ; and that you are very 
fore they would not pra£bife the dodrine they preach. 
Bat put your private mark upon them, and Ihun them 
for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing fo delicate as a man's moral cha- 
racter, and nothing which it is his intereft fo much to 
preferve pure. Should he be fufpe&ed of injuftice, 
malignity, perfidy, lying, &c. all the parts and know- 
ledge in the world will never procure him efteem, 
friendfiiip, or refpe£t. I therefore recommend to you 
a molt fcrupulous tendernefs for your moral character, 
and the utmoft care not to fay or do the leaft thing that 
may, ever fo (lightly, taint it. Show yourfelf, upon all 
occafions, the friend, but not the bully of virtue. Even 
Colonel Charteris (who was the molt notorious blafted 
tafcal in the world, and who had, by all forts of crimes, 
amafled immenfe wealth} fenfible of the disadvantage 
of a bad chara&er, was once heard to fay, that, 
* though he would not give one farthing for virtue, 
« he would give ten thoufand pounds for a chara&er; 
" becaufe he ihould get an hundred thoufand pounds 
** by it." Is it poffible, then, that an honeft man can 
negjeft what a wife rogue would purchafe fo dear ? 

There is one of the vices above mentioned into 
which people of good education, and, in the main, of 
good principles, fometimes fall, from miftaken notions 
<bf (kill, dexterity, and felf-defence ; I mean lying ; 
though it is infeparably attended with more infamy and 
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tefs than tny other. But I hare before given' you my 
fentiments very freely on this fubjetV, I fhall, there- 
fore, conclude this head with intreating you to be fctn- 
puloufly jealous of the parity of your moral character, 
keep it immaculate, unblemifhed, unfullied j and it will 
be unfafpeftcd. Defamation 'and cahimny never attack 
where there is no weak place » they magnify, hot they 
do not create. f 
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POETRY. 



Messiah. — A sacred Eclogue. 

YE nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong : 
To heav'nly themes fublimer ftrains belong. 
The mofly fountains, and the fylvan (hades, 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids, 
Delight no more — Oh Thou my roice infpire 
Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 
A Virgin (hall conceive, a virgin bear a Son ! 
From Jefle's root behold a branch arife, 
Whofe facred flow'r with fragrance fills the Ikies ; 
Th' sethereal fpirit o'er ita leaves (hall move, 
And on its top defcend the myftic Dove. 
Te heayn's ! from high the dewy ne&ar pour, 
And in foft filence (bed the kindly (haw'r ! 
The fick and weak the healing plant {hall aid, 
From ftorms a (belter* and from. heat a (hade. 
All crimes (hall ceafe, and ancient fraud (hall fail; 
Returning Juftice lift aloft her fcale *. ... 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n defcend* 
Swift fly the. years, and rife th' expe&ed morn I 
Oh fpring to light, aufpicious Babe ! be born. 
See Nature haftes her earlieft wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenfe of the breathing Spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forefts on the mountains dance : 
See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 
And Carmel's flov/ry top perfume the fkies ! - 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defert chears ) 
Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vooal hills reply, 
The rocks proclaim the approaching. Deity. 
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Lo, earth receives him from the bending ikies I 
Sink down, ye mountains ! and ye vaUies, rife ! 
With heads declinM, ye cedars, homage pay ! 
Be fmooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold I 
He from thick films (hall purge the vifual ray, 
And on the fiehtlefs eye-ball pour the day : 
'Tis he th' obftruaed paths of found (hall clear* 
And bid new mufic charm th* unfolding tar : 
The dumb (hall ling, the lame his cratch forago* 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No figh, no murmur, the wide world fliall bear^ 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 
In adamantine chains (hall Death be boand, 
And HAl's grim tyrant feel th 9 eternal wound. 
A 8 the good (hepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks frefheft pafture, and the pared air, 
Explores the loft, the wand'ring (beep dire&s, 
By day o'erfees them, and by night prote&s, 
The tender lambs he raifes in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bofom warms - r 
Thus (hall mankind his guardian care engage,. 
The promis'd father of the future age. 
No more (hall nation againft nation rife, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes* 
Nor fields with gleaming fteel be cover'd o'er, 
' L'he brazen trumpets kindle Tage no more ; 
But ufelefs lances into fcythes (hall bend, 
And the broad faukhion in a plow(hare end. 
r Then palaces (hall rife* the joyful fon 
Shall finifh what his (hott-liv^d fire begun ; 
Their vines a (hadow to their race (hall yield, 
And the fame hand that fow'd (hall reap the fields 
The fwain in barren deferts with fuprife 
Sees lilies (pring, and fudden verdure rife ; 
And (tarts amidft the thirfty wilds to hear 
New falls of water marm'ring in his ear. 
On rifted rooks, the dragon's late abodes, 
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The green Teed trembles, and the bulrofh nods. 

Wafte timely valleys, once perplex'4 with thoMt, 

The fpiry fir and fhapely box adorn : - 

Tb leaflets (hrubs the flow'ry palms faceted* 

And od'rous myrtles to the noifome weed. ' 

Hie lambs with wolves (hall graze the verdant mead* ; 

And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead ; 

The fteer and lion* at one crib fhall meet, 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim's feet* 

Tlie fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 

TSie crefted bafiiiik and fpeckled ihake, 

Pleased the green luftre of their fcales furvey, 

And with their forky tongues (hall innocently playv 

Rife, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rife f 

Exalt thy toVry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See a long race thy fpackws courts adorn \ 

See future fbns "and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on every fide arife, 

Demanding life, impatient for the ikies ! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright akara throngM with proftrate kings, 

And heapM with produds of Sabsean fprings ! 

For thee Idumea's fpicy forefts blow, 

And feeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. - 

See Heav'n its fparkHng portals wide difplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rifing fun fliall gild the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her fihrer horn ; 

But loft, diffolv'd in thy fuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts, the light himfelf fhall fhfee 

Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The feas fhall wafte, the ikies in fmoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dud* and mountains melt away \ 

But fix'd his word, his faving pow'r remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lafts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 

Pope. 
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The Northumberland Life-Boat. 



''T'lS night, and hark ! the caftcm blaft 

X With fury blows upon the fhore ; 

The thunder rolls, — the rain pours faft, — 

And angry billows madly roar ! 

Now for poor tailors' fate falls many a tear, 

And many a bofom's fill'd with anxious fear. 

The morn returns — dill thunders roar — 

Loud blows the wind — the bHlows foam- 
Shall failors greet their friends on more, 
Or fee again their, much lov'd home ? 
Alas 1 fo dire, fo ruthlefs is the ftorm, 
No chance- of fafety Hope herfelf can form ! 
hjbriek now mingles with the blaft ; 
Each fad foreboding proves too true ; , 
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See, on the rocks a (hip is caft, 
See, to "the rigging dings the crew f 
Ah ! who the fury of die furge can brave, 
And fnatch the fufFrers from a watery grave ? 

Thy. facred claims now, Pity, urge, 

Mow prompt to bold exploit the brave : 
Tis done — thp Life-Boat cleaves the furge, 
Intent the Baplefs crew to favc \ 
TJie wreck's approach'd— on board. *re aflreoeivM) 
Rtfcued from danger, and from death reprievM. 

Blow on, blow aft, ye TutMefs winds, 
And idly rage* them troubled main,-»- 

;Snatch'd from your power, the failor -finds 

His much-lovM friends and home again* 
And bleffes oft, With grateful' heart, the mame 
Of him whofe genius did the Lift-But frame. 

That name {hall ever live rdnownM, 
Alike to Fame and Albion dear, 
Whilft commerce fprcads her faife around, 
Whilft Britifh tars the woiM ! rente-; 
To lateft ages (till it {hall defcend, 
GracM with the title of— The Sailor" J Friend. 



On Mr ChurchilVs Death. 

SATS Tom to Richard, Churchill^ dead/ 
Says: Richard, Tom, yon lie, 
Old Rancour the report hath fpread, 
But Gqvus cannot die. 

CUNNINGHAM. 
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Epistle to a Young Friend. 
may—— 1786. 

I LANG hae thought, my youthfu' friend,. 
A fomething to have lent you, 
Tho' it fhould ferve nae other end 

Than juft a kind memento ; 
But how the fubjed-theme may gang, 

-Let time and chance determine * 
Perhaps it may turn out a fang, 
Perhaps turn out a fcrmon. 

YeTl try the world foon, my lad. 

And Andrew dear, believe me, 
Ye'll find mankind an unco' fqttad/ ' 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and trouble fct your thought, * 

Ev*n when your end's, attained; 
And a 9 your views may come to nought, 

Where cv'ry nerve is (trained. . . 

I'll no fay, men are villain's a* ; 

The real, harden'd wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, . 

Are to a few reftricked : 
But och, mankind are unco weak, 

An' little to be trufted ; 
If felf the wavering balance {hake, • 

Its rarely right adjufted ! 

Yet they wha fa' in fortune's ftrife, 

Their fate we fhould na cenfure, 
For ftill th' important end of life, 

They equally may anfwer ; . v . • . . 
A man may hae an honeft heart, 

Tho' poortith hourly flare him ; 
A man may tak a neebor's part, 

Yet hae nae cajh to fpare hiiq* 
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Ay free, aff han* your ftary tell,. 

When wi* a bofom cron^ ; 
But (till keep fomething to yourfel 

Ye fcarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yourfel as weel's ye can 

Frae critical difie&ion ; 
But keek thro 9 evVy other man, 

Wi' fharpen'd fly infpedion. 

The facred lowe o* weel-plac'd love. 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove % 

Tho' naething fhould divulge if : 
I wave the quantum p' the fin, 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But och ! it hardens a within, 

And petrifies the feeling ! 

To catch dame Fortune's golden fmile, 

AfUduous wait'upon her'; 
And gather jear by ev'rjr'wile 

That's juftified by honor ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whig 

To haud the wretch in order \ - 
But where ye feel your honor grip, 

Let that ay be your border : 
Its flighted touches, inftant peufc— 

Debar a 9 fide pretences ; 
And refolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring confequences. 

The great Creator torero, 

Muft fure become the creature? ' 

But ftill the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev*n the rigid feature : 
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Yet ne'er with wits prophanc to range, 

Be complaifance extended v . . 
An Atheift't iaugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 

When ranting round in nlea&re'a ring, 

Religion may be Winded* , 
Or if (he gie a randm/Kngf 

It may be little minded ; 
But when oa life we're tempeft-dtiVn, :' 

A confeience but a canker — 
A correfpondence fix\L w? Heav'tt, 

Is fure a noble ouch* J 

Adieu, dear, amiable youth! 

Your heart cajrme'er be wanting !. 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth* 

Ere& your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman, phrafe, « God fend you fpeedy 

Still daily to grow wifer : 
And may you better rtfck the rede t • 

Than ever did th 9 adviftar. 

BuAW. 



. An Epigram* 

A Member of the modern great 
Pafs'd Sawney with his budget. 
The Peer was in a car of ftatej 
The tinker fore'd to trudge it* 

But Sawney {hall receive the prarfe 
His Lordfhip would parade for; 

One's debtor f or hia dapple grej* r 
And t'othex's flioc* are paid for. 
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Charity.— An Elegy. 

FAIR Charity ! 'tis thine to wipe away, 
From Sorrow's faded cheek, the dreaming tear ! 
Tis thine the debt of Sympathy to pay, 
And whifper comfort in Afflidion's ear ! 

From Heav'n's high portals come, thou peerlefs maid I 
Borne on the radiant wings of beaming light : 

Be wide thy olive branch of peace difplay'd, 
And ftand thyfelf confeft to mortal fight ! 

Teach hearts humane to)heave the tender figh 

For others ills, adopted as their own, 
Till ev'ry fcalded fluice of grief be dry, 

And gen'ral merriment their labours crown ! 

Where fell Oppreffion clanks the galling chain, 
And fhackled captives writhe, in difmal caves ; 

Thine be the tafk to foothe, as they complain, 
And to emancipate the haplefs uaves ! 

Where haggard Poverty reclines on draw 

. Its meagre limbs, by aching rheums opprefs'd ; 
Vouchfafe to mitigate the weight of woe ! 
The hungry feed, and give the weary reft ! 

Where pale complexion'd Melancholy reigns, 
And Beauty's rofes droop their heads and die ; 

There image profpe£ts bright, fair, fiowVy plains, 
Gay, gilded fcenes, and an indulgent iky I 

Where Pain acute, in agonizing throes, 

Roars diflbnant, and fhrieks in difcord dire ; 

Tread foftly there ! yet kindly interpofe, 
And ftedfaft faith and patient hope infpire ( 

Where finks the iufPrer, at his lateft breath, 
While dread, disrupting, doleful pangs difmay, 

Thy prcfence lend •, difpei the gloom of death, 
. And point the paflage to eternal day I 
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Nor fix'd, alone, to one dark chequerM fcene, 
Move cheerily, where harmless pleafures flow ; 

And frown not, with a ftern and ftoic mien, 
At gleams of blifs the kinder Fates, beftow ! 

Where Temperance Wand her wholefome viands (jpreadsj 

Difdain not thou the finrples that abound ; 
And where light Mirth to fafty FroKe leads, 
* Be not the laft to wind the wanton round I 

Where grateful Transport darts its genial rays, 

And youthful Joy holds open jubilee * 
Freih fuel fetch ! increafe the mantling blaze, 

And fwcll the chof frl lay with fcftal glee ! 

But oh ! where mortal* baneful paths pilrfue, 
And fondly, frifk to* Foil/ 6 fxenzyM found ", . 

Picture deep danger there, in frightful view ! 
Bid.Terpents has, tod fcorpions bite the ground ! 

To me thy beft arid fofteft Influence deign ! 

True tenderftefs, and feelings all refin*d ! 
The heart be mine, to (hare another's pain, 

And wide expand to aii the human kind I 

Spent be my life my fellow men to blefs, 
With meek-eyd Pity for my inmate dear ! 

Mine the fweet toll, to countfcr&tt diftrefs, 
And fome lone widow's fickly heart to cheet ! 

To falve the fool, where keened mis'ry dwells, . 

Gangren'd by Cruelty's envenom'd dart ! 
To vifn Want, in dark and dreary ^ells, 

And wlfh'd relief* if poflibk, impart ! 

Then, at the peiio! of my earthly woes, 
May guardian angds tend nty dying b^d ! 

Some faithful friend my eye-lids gently etofe* 
Some weeping wtetch the tear oifitrtddeh feed ! 

Tmsdale. 
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Ode t& Steep. 

HAIL! filkeu Somnus, balmy poVr I 
Round me Lethean poppies (bed ; 
And in the (till, no&urnal hour, 

Be kindly near thy fuppliant's bed ! 
My aching eye-lids hve and deep 
In the oblWious dew of Sleep, 

And hufli to reft corroding Care : 
For long continued) wakeful thought, 
Would fret the web fair Fancy wrought, 

And healths gay bloom impair. 

On downy wings my cail attend, 

The eafy wifh'd for boon bedew % 
And be not thou the faichlefs friend. 

That ftudious flies, from fights of woe ! 
With fibres lax, lethargic w31, 
And liftlefs fenfe, I court thee ftill, 

Yet more than half awake remain : 
In drowfy watehfulnefs I pant, 
Nor one fair vifit wilt thou grant 

The poet and his pain ! 



Deep fkifivi in Epicurean lore, 

And prompt to wind in pleafure's maze, 
Till fated appetite's no more, 

And loathing comes a thopfand ways ; 
The reas'tring brute, with foffies fir*d, 
When to ifte couch of down *etirM, 

^iis reftlef$ hours may curie and weep ! 
But Temperance, with unclouded mien, 
The paffitms calm, and foul ferene, 

Be t>lcftwith Vmdlieft Sleep \ 

Where coiyard Guilt, with pale affright, 

Draws clofe his curtains, lean ajid gaunt, 
, JUt all the fpeftres of lie night 
His black imagination haunt ! 
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Let wailing widows fhrick aloud, 

And cheated orphans round him crowd* 

Invoking curies on his head ! 
Let ruin'd Innocence appear, , > 

Grate accufations in his ear, 

And (hake the villain's bed ! 

Let wild Ambition's prideful creft 

The troop of vengeful furies know.) . • ; ' ••; 
Rooting and rankling in his breaft, 

For ever working keened woe I 
Fine airy nothings, gewgaws, toya! 
Be all his unfubftantial joys, 

Light built upon Delufion's bafe ! 
Tiffu'd, tormenting, wakeful care, 
In wild dimenfions, let him (hare, 

Pervading nights and days ! 

• 

The fcepterM wretch, the fcourge of ftate, 

That fated millions dooms to bleed, 
Merits, and meets with, heart-felt hate, 

For ev'ry vile, atrocious deed ! 
The heaving bofom's boding fears, 
The eye he gives to fcalding tears, 

And vaffals, funk in mis'ry deep, 
May well demand, that fuch a fiend 
From Jove's red bolt be never fcreen'd, . 

Nor know the fweets of Sleep ! 

But oh ! to thofe, in life's low vale, 

Who humbly fpend the harmless day, 
Be comfort fent in ev'ry gale, 

And let young flow'rets mark the way 1 
Where chafte affection's lambent flame, 
And focial duties, have their claim, 

Ye guardian angels, deign to fmile ! 
For fuch, ye clouds, drop plenty down ! 
Let calm content their labours crown, 

And Sleep repay their toil ! Teasdale, 



Ceixuhn and Amelia. 



'HP1S lift'nmg fear, and dumb a: 

A When to the Rattled eye the ludden glance 
Appears far Couth, eruptive through the cloudy 
And following flower, in eiptoiion vflft, 
The Thunder raifes his tremendous voice. ' >■ 
At firft, heard Tolemn o'er the verge of heaven-, < 
The temped growb V bw» ** '* nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flaflv a larger curve, and more 
The noife aftoonds ; tiH overhead a meet 
Of livid flame dftctafee wide ; then (huts* 
And Opens wider ; Units and opens (lilt 
Eipanfive, ■wrapping ether in a Maze. 
Follows the loofenW aggravated roar, 
Enlarging*. deepening, mingling ; peal on peal -_ 
Crufh'd horrible, convulGng heaven and earth; 1 

Guitt hears appall'd, with deeply troublM thought ; 
And yet not always on the guilty head v * J: ' 

Sefeendl the fated flafli. Young Celadon *> 
Bb 3 
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And his Amelia were a matchlefs pair ; 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace, 
The fame, diftinguiuYd by their fex alone : 
Hers the mild luftre of the blooming morn, 
And his the radiance of the rifen day. . 

They lovM : But fuch their guildefs paflion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. 
Twas friendfhip heighten'd by the mutual wiih, 
Th' enchanting hope, and fympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer felf j 
Supremely happy in th' awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the fhades, 
Still in harmonious intercourfe they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart* 
Or figh'd, and look'd unutterable things* 

So pafs'd their life, a clear united dream, 
By care unruffled: Till, in. evil hour, 
The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes ftray'd* 
While, with each other bicft, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 
Heavy with inftant fate, her bofom heav'd 
Unwonted fighs, and ileal ing oft a look 
Tow'ards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek. 
In vain alluring love, and confidence 
In Heaven, reprefs'd her fear ; it grew, and {hook ., 
Her frame near difiblution. He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal conflict, and as angels look 
On dying faints, his eyes com paflion ihed. 
With love illumin'd high* "Fear not," he faid, 
" Sweet innocence ! thou ftranger to offence, 
" And inward ftorm ! He, who yon- fkies involves 
" In frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
*{ With kind regard. O'er thee the fecret fhaft 
" That waftes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
" Of noon, flies, liarralefs 5 and that very voice* . 
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« Which thunders terror thro' the guilty heart, 
« With tongues of feraphs whifpers peace to thine* 
" Tis fafety to be near thee, Cure, and thus 
« To clafp perfe&ion l^— From his Void embrace, . 
(Myfterious heaven !) that moment, to the ground, 
A blackened corfe, was (truck the beauteous maid.' 
But who: can paint the lover, as he flood, 
Pierc'd by fevere amazement, hating life, 
Speechlefs, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 
So, faint refemblance ! on the marble tomb, 
The well-difiembled mourner (looping (lands, 
For ever Glent, and for ever fad. Thomson* 



With a Present. 

LET nqt the hand of Amity be. nice ! 
Nor the poor tribute of the heart difclaim ;. 
A trifle (hall become a pledge of price, 

If Friendfliip (lamp it with her (acred name. 

The little rofe that laughs upon its (tern, 

One of the fweets with which the gardens teem* 

In value foars above an eaftern gem, 
If tender'd as the token of efteem. 

Had I vaft hoards of mafly wealth to fend, 

Such as your merits might demand— their due f 

Then (hould the golden tribute of your friend 
Rival the treafures of the rich Peru. 

CVNNINGHAH. 



His i'ceptro (hews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awq and inajefbr, 

Wherein -«!ath fit the dread and fear of king*; 

But Mercy is above this fceptrcd fway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God hirni'df j 

And earthly- power doth then (hew likeft God's* 

When Mercy feafons juftice t Therefore, Jew 

Though juftice be thy plea, conBder this — 

That, in the courts of juftice, none of us. 

Should fee Salvation : We do pray for Mercy ; . 

And that fame prayer doth. 'teach us all to reader 

The deeds of Mercy.——— Sha*Ess& 



B' 



Tlie Man of Boss. 

ITTali our pniftc why flwaW lords engroft i! 
Rife, honeft Mafcl aftd'fing the ifefe-of Rod 

i'il Vara echoes thoooohiho- windine botntA*. 
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Whofe caufeway parts the vale with fliady rows ? 
Whofe feats the weary .traveller repofe ? 
Who taught that heav'n-dire&ed fpire to rife ? 
"The Man of Rofs," each lifping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erfpread ! 
The Man of Rofs divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon alms-houfe, neat, but void of ftatc, 
Where Age and Want fit fmiling at the gate ; 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans, bteft, 
The young who labour, and the old who reft. 
Is any fick ? the Man of Rofs relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Baulk'd are the courts, and conteft is no more. 
Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attornies, now an ufelef? race. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to purfue 
What all fo wifh, but want the power to do ! 
Oh fay what jfuras that gen'rous hand fupplv ? 
What mines to fwell that boundlefs charity r 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man poflefs'd; — five hundred pounds a year. 
Blufh, Grandeur, blufh ! proud Courts, withdraw your 

blazej 
Te. little Stars, hide your diminiih'd rays ! 

And what ! no monument, infcription, (tone 1 
His race, his form, his name almoft unknown ! 

Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go, fearch it there, where to be born and diej ' 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiftory ; 
Enough that virtue fill'd the fpace between ; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being, to have been. Pope. 
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... j 

On the Being of a God. 

RETIRE »  ' T he world (hut out -, T h; 

thoughts call home *, 
Imagination's air? wing reprcfs *— 
Lock up thy fenfes ;— Let no paffion ftir ;— 
Wake all to Reafon— Let her reign done $— 
Then, m thy foul's deep filence, and the depth 
Of Nature's filence, midnight, thus enquire, 
As I have done. »■ 

What ami? and from whence ?— I nothing know, 
But that I am ; and, fince I am, cone! ode 
Something eternal \ had there e'er been nought. 
Nought (till had been : Eternal there niuft be.— 
But what eternal ?— Why not human race i 
And Adam's anceftors without an end ? — 
That's hard to be conceWd ; fince cretjr link 
Of that long-chainM fnccefijon is fb frail ; 
Can ev'ry part depend, and not die whdle ? 

Yet grant it true ; new difficulties rife ; 

I'm ftill quite out at fea j nor fee the {here. 

Whence earth, and thefe bright orbs ?— Eternal too I 

Grant matter was eternal ; ftill thefe orbs 

Would want fome other father : — Much defign 

Is feen in all their motions, all their makes 3 

Defign implies intelligence, and art : 

That can't be from themfelves — or man ; that art 

Man fcarce can comprehend, could man beftow I 

And nothing greater, yet allowed, than man.— 

Who motion, foreign to the fmalkft grain,. 

Shot thro' raft mafles of enormous weight \ 

Who bid brute matter's reftive lump nffiinie 

Such various forms, and gave k wings to fly 1 ' 

Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom, 

Aliening its indifputable right 

To dance, would form an univerfe of duft : 

Has matter none ? Then whence thefe glorious forms* 

And boundlefs flights, from lhapelefs and repos'd I 
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Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought* 
Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply leaui'd 
In mathematics T Has it fram'd £ ucn laws. 
Which, but to gnefs, a Newton made immortal 1 . . 
If art, to form ; and counfel, to coaduA % 
And that with greater far than human fldll, . 
Refides not in ea$h block j— a GODHEAD r6gns; 
And, if a COD there is, that GOD how great 1 
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Tlie Cduntry Clergyman* 

NEAR yonder copfcfr where once *he garden jmUVt, 
And (till where many a garden flower grows 
wild i 
There, where a few torn ihrube the {face ilUclofe, 
The village preacher's modeft mjutfiog rofc. 
A man he wa% to all the country dear, 
And paffing rich with forty poinds a year; 
Remote from towns he .rafl Us godly race, 
Nor e'er had <4>aag'd« nor wiih'd to change his place * 
Unfraftis'd he to fawti,^r feek for power, 
By do&rines feftioa'd to the varying hour; 
Far otfier dims his hefflt had learn'd to prize.j 
More ftill'd to raue jtfee wretched than to rifp. 
His houfe was knewa to. all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wadd'nngg, bwt rglipY-d their p*in.$ 
The rfoRgtTejftQn»betf d beggar was his gueft , 
Whole beftrd defceading ftrqpt his sged bread * 
The ruin'd fpendthrifa.^ow. «o logger prowl* 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claim allow'd ; 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of forrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and (hew'd how fields were won. 
Fleas'd with his guefts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
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Carelefe their merits, or their faults to fcan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his failings lean'd to Virtue's fide \ 
But in his duty prompt, at every call, . 
He watch'd and wept, he prayM, and felt for all. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledgM offspring to the ikies ; 
He trVd each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Allurd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Befide the bed where parting life was laid, 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difmay'd, 
The reverend champion ftood. At his controul, 
Defpair and anguifh Aed the ftruggling foul 5 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raifc, 
And his laft faulteriag accents whifperM praife. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adornM the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double fway, 
And fools, who came to feoff 7 , remain'd to pray. 
The fervice paft, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeft ruftic ran ; 
Even children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown to (hare the good man's fmile. 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth expreft, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diftreft 5 
To,.them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his ferious thoughts had reft in Heaven. 
Astfiftne tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ftorm, 
Tho' round its breaft the rolling clouds are fpread, 
Eternal funflune fettles on its head* 

Goldsmith. 
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My Mother. 
in iuitation of cowpbr's « m ahy.* 

WHO fed me from her gentle breaft, 
And hufli'd me in her arms to reft§ 
And on my cheek fweet kiffes preft ? 

My Mother. 

When fleep forfook my waking eye, 
Who was it fung fweet lullaby, 
And rock'd me that I fhould not cry ? 

"My Mother. 

Who fat and watch'd my infant head, ~ 
When fleeping on my cradle bed, 
And tears of fweet affe&ion fhed ? 

My Mother: 

When pain and ficknefs made me cry, 
Who gaz'd upon my heavy eye, 
And wept for fear that I mould die ? 

My Mother. 

Who drefs'd my doll in cloaths fo gay, 
And told me pretty how to play, . 
And minded. all I had to fay ? ' 

My Mother. 

Who ran to help me when I fell, 
And would fome pretty ftory tell, 
Or kifs the place to make it well i 

My Mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
To lore God's holy word and day, 
And walk in Wifdom's pleafant way ? ; 

My Mother. 

And can I eyer ceafe to be 
Afie&ionate and kind to thee, 
Who waft fo very kind to me ? '* 

, My Mother. 
Cc 
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jio ! the thought I cannot beat, 
And if God pleafe-my life t& fparc, 

1 hope I (hall reward thy.c^re, 

My Mother. 

When thou art feeble, old, and grey, 
My healthy arms (hall be thy flay, 
And I will foothe thy pains away, 

• My Mother. 

And when I fee thee hang thy head, 
Twill be my turn to watch thy b$d, 
And tears of fweet afFe&ion died, 

My Mother* 

For God, who lives above the ikies, 
Would look with vengeance in his eyes, 
If I fliould ever dare defpife 

My Mother. 
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Ttie Withered Rose. 



SWEET objeft of th,e zephyr's kifs, 
Come, Rofe, come courted to my bower: 
Queen of the banks ! the garden's blife ! 
Come and abalh yon tawdry flower* 

Why call us to revokelefs doom ? 

With, gr?ef the op'ning buds reply ; 
Not fuffer'd to extend our bloom, 

Scarce born, alas ! before we die ! 

Man having pafs'd appointed years, 

Ours are' but days — the fcene muft clofe: 
And when Fate's meflenger appear?, 
. What is he bat .a Withering Rofe ? 

\' r Cu^T^gtuih 
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On the Miseries of Human Life. 

> 

AH little think the gay licentious proud, 
, Whom pleafur€, power, and affluence furround ; 
-They, who their fhbughtlefs hours ih giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot, waftej 
Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the fad variety of pain : 
How many fink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame : How many bleed, 
By (hameful variance betwixt man and man : 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common ufe 
Of their own limbs: How many drink the cup 
Of baltf ill grief*, dr eat the bitter bread 
Of mifery : Sore piere'd by wintry winds, 
How many fhrink into the fordid hut 
Of cheerlefs poverty : How many (hake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded paffion, : madnefs, guilt, remorfe ; 
Whence tumbled headlong, from the height of lif?, 
They furnifh matter for the tragic mufe : 
Even in the vale, where wifdom loves to dwell,; 
With friendfhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 
How many, rack'd with honed paffions, droop . 
In deep-rcti^d diftrefs : How many ftand 
Around the death-bed of their deareft friends* 
And point the parting anguifli.— Thought fond man 
Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills, 
That one incefisnt ftruggle render life 
One fcene of toil, off offering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would ftand appalfd, - 
And heedlefs rambling Impulfe learn to think ; 
The confcious heart of Charity would warm, ' 
And her wide wifh Benevolence dilate -, 
The focial tear would rife, the focial figh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual blifs, 
Refining ftill, the focial paffions work* Thomsojn. 

Cca 
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The Battle of Blenheim. 

IT was a fummcr evening, 
Old Kafpar's work was done % 
And he before his cottage door 

Was fitting in the fun, 
And by him fported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She faw her brother Peterkin 
Roll fomething large and round, 

That he befide the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to aflt what he had found, 

That was fo large, and finooth, and roundt 

Old Kafpar took it from the boy, 

Who flood expe&ant by ; 
And then the old man (hook his head, 

And with a nat'ral figh, 
Tis fome poor fellow's fkull, faid he, 
Who fell in the great viftory. 

I find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about, 
And often, when I go to plough, 

The ploughfliare turns them out; 
For many thoufand men, faid he, 
Were flain in the great vi&ory. 

» 

Now tell us what 'twas all about, 

Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kilTd each other for. 

It was the Englifh, Kafpar cry , d > 
That put the French to rout ; 
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But what they kilPd each other for, 

I could not well make out. " n 

But ev'ry body faid, quoth he, 

That 'twas a famous, vi£kotfy. 

* 

My father liv'd at Blenheim then. 

Ton little ftream hard by, 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground^ 

And he was forc'd to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled,- 
Nor had he where to reft his head* 

With fire and fword the country round- 
Was wafted far and wide* 

And many a childing mother then, 

And new-born infant died. 
"" But things li^e that, you know, mud be 

At every famous victory. 

They fay it was a {hocking fight 

After the field was won, 
For many thoufand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the fun j 
But things like that, you know, itiufl: be 
After a famous victory. 

Great praife the Duke of Mkfflm 9 *ob» 

And opr good Prince Eugene.— 
Why, 'twas a yery wicked thing ! 

Said little Wilhelmine. ' 
Nay — nay— my little girl, quoth he, . 
It was a famous vi&ory. 

And every body prais'd the Duke 

Who fuch a fight did win. 
But what good came of it at laft ?— 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
Why, that I cannot tell, faid he, 
But 'twas a famous: victory. 

Cc« 
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Henry the Ath's Invocation to Sleep. 

HOW many thoufands of my pooreft fubje&s 
Are at this hour afleep I— O fleep, O gentle flfcep, 
Nature's foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And deep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 
Why rather, fleep, ly*ft thou in fmoky cribs. 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 
And hufh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber v 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great* 
Under the canopies of coftly ftate, . . . 

And lull'd with founds of fweeteft melody 2 
O thou dull god, why ly*ft thou with the vile, 
In loathfome beds : and leav'ft the kingly couch, 
A watch-cafe, or a common larum bell ? . 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mails 
Seal up the (hip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge ) 
And in the vifltation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaPning clamours in the flippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itfelf awakes ? 
Canft thou, O partial fleep ! give thy repofe 
To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude ! 
And, in the calmed and nwft ftilleft night, ''*'■' 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lam down ! 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shakespear 
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Extempore on seeing Hook's Tragedy of Cyriu 

ASTER Hoole, 
Thou'rt not a fool : 
But, do not tire us 
More with Cyrus, &> 
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The Wounded Soldier, 

THE fun was jufl retir'd, the dens of eve 
Their glow-worm lultre fcatterM o'er the vale j 
The lonely nightingale began to grieve, 

Telling, with many a paufe, her tend'reft tale. 

No clamours loud difturb'd the penlive hour, 
And the young Moon, yet fearful of the night, 

Rcar'd her pale crcfccnt o er the burnilh'd tow'r, 
That caught the parting orb's ftill ling'ring light. 

Twas then, where peafant foottleps mark'd the way, 
A wounded Soldier feebly mov'd along, 

Nor aught regarded be the fqft'uing ray, 

Nor the melodious bird's exprduve long. ... - > 

On crutches borne, his mangled limbs he drew, 
Unfightly remnants of the battle's rage t 

While Pity, in his youthful form, might view 
A helplcls prematurity of *ge. 
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Then, as with ftrange contortions, laboring flow, 
He gairi'd the fummit of his native hil£ 

ibid faw the well-known profpe& fpread below, 
The farm, the cot, the hamlet, and the mill : 

In fpite of Fortitude, one ftruggling figh 
Shook the firm texture of his tortur'd heart : 

And from his hollow and dejeded eye 
One trembling tear hung ready to depart* 

« How chang'd," he cry'd, " is the fair fcene to flfte, 
« Since laft acrofs this narrow path I went ! 

« The foaring lark felt not fuperior glee, 
« Nor any human breaft more true content. 

« When the frelh hay was o'er the meadow thrown, 
" Amidft the bufy throng I ftill appear'd} » 

" My prowefs too at harveit time was (hewn, 
« While Lucy's carol cv'ry labour cheer'd. 

« The burning rays I fcarcely feem'd to feelj 
« If the dear maiden near me chane'd to rove ; 

« Or if (he deign'd to (hare my frugal meal, 
" It was a rich repaft, a feaft of love. 

« And when at evening, with a ruftic's pride, 
« I dar'd the fturdieft wreftlers on the green ; 

« What joy was mine ! to hear her at my fide, 
" Extol my vigour, and my manly mien. 

« Ah ! now no more the fprightly lafs fliall run 
" To bid me welcome from the fultry plain ; 

" But her averted eye my fight (hall fhun, 

« And all our cherifh'd fondeft hopes be vain* 

" Alas ! my Parents,: muft ye too endure 

" That I mould gloom for ere your homely mirth, 

" Exift upon the pittance ye procure, 

" And make ye curfe the hour that gave me birth ! 

« O haplefs day ! when, at a neighb'ring wake, 
« The gaudy ferjeant caught my wond'ring eye ; 

« And as {lis tongue, of war and honour fpake* 
« I felt a wifh— to coijquter or to dk. ^ . 
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** Then, whUf he bound the ribbands on my brow, 
« He talk'd of captains kind, and genfrals good * • 

•* Said, a whole nation would my fame avow, v 

« And bounty call'd the. purchafe of my blood* •• 

« Yet I refus'd that bounty, I difdain'd . . 

«« To sell my fervice in a righteous cause ; 
** And fuch to my dull fenfe it was explain'd, 

« The caufe of Monarchs, Juftice, and the Laws* 

« The rattling drums beat loud, the fifes began, 
" My King and Country feem'd to afk'my aid; - •' 

« Thro* ev'ry vein the thrilling ardour ran,- . 
" I left my humble cot, my village maid. 

" O haplefs day ! torn from my Lucy V charms, 
« I thence was hurried to a fcene of ftrife $ 

« Topainful marches and the din of arms, '• 
" The wreck of reafon, and the wafte of life. 

« In loathfome veflels now with crowds confin'd, . 

M Now led with hofts to flaughter in the field ; 
« Now backward driven, like leaves before the wind, 

" Too weak to ftand,.and yet afiiam'd to yield* 

« Till oft repeated vi&ories infpirti, .  . 

« With tenfold fury the indignant foe ; 
« Who ruthlefs ftill advanced, as we retired, 

« And laid our boafted, proudeft honours low. 

" Thro' frozen defarts then compell'd to fly, 
« Our braveft legions moulderd faft away ; 

« Thoufand* of wounds and ficknefr left to die, • 
« While hov'ring ravens mark'd them for their prey* 

" Ah ! fure remorfe their favage hearts rauft rend, 
« Whofe felfifh, defpVate frenzy could decree, 

« That in one mafs of murder man fhould blend, 
« Who fent tlie slaves to fight againft the fees. 

« Unequal conteft ! — at fair Freedom's call, 
«< The lowlieft hind glows with celeftial fife ; • 

« She rules, dire&s, pervades, and conquers all, 
« And Armies at her (acred glance expire* 
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« Then lie this warfare cf the wOrtd accurs'd — 
« The fon now weeps not on the father's bier ; 

«* But grey-hair* d Age, for Natute is revers'd, 
« Drof>* o'er hid children's gtave ari icy tear.* * 

Thus haying fpoke, — by varying pafEons toft, 
He reach'd the threfhold of his Parent's fhed f 

Who knew not of his fate, yet mourn'd him loft 
Amidst the number of the unnam'd dead. 

Soon at they heard his well-remcmbetM yoke, 

A ray of rapture chas'd habitual care ; 
" Our Henry lives, we may again rejoice," 

And Lucy fweetly blufh'd, for fhc was thcre^ - 

..». •.-.■• • . 

But wh£n he enter'd in such horrid .guise, 

His mother fhriek'd, and dropped upon the floor; 

His father lbok'd to Heav'n with dreaming eyes, 

And : Lucy funk, alas* ! to rife no rtiore. 

O may thifc tale; ifrhich agony muft clofe, 

Give deep contrition to the self-call'd great ; 

And fliew the Poor how hard the lot of thofe, 
Who flied their blood for Ministers of State ! 

Anon. 



To the memory of Mr Burgh, a learned SchooUmqfler, and 
the ingenious and laborious author of Political Difqui- 
fttions, and the Dignity of Human Nature, 



BY CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 



BENEATH this fod, coriceaPd from mortal eyes, 
The dignity of human nature lies. 
What is this dignity, the fophifts fcan ? 
" The nobteft work of God-^art ; honeft man." 
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..-:■: 'Ztutrmtim&.-t* p JPwter f 

YOU! to whofe care iSre now <x>ir6gnNI 
My'houfe's entrance, -caution ufe, 
While you discharge your truft, and mind 
Whom you admit, and whom refufe. 

Let no fierce paffions enter here, 
Paffions the raging breaft that ftorrn, 

Nor fcornful /r/fl&, nor femle j/Swr, " '" 
Nor hate, nor. envtfs pallid form.' 

Should ait rice call— youTl let her know 
Of heap'd up riches I've no (tore, 

And that (he has no right to jgo : ?"" 
Where Plutus has net been- before. 

Lo ! on a vifit htther'bent • 

High-plumM ambition (talks about; 

But {hould he enter, fwect content ' 
Will give me warning— *fliut him out. 

Perhaps the Mufe may pafs this way, 
And tho 9 full oft Fve bent the knee, 

And long invok'd her magic fway, 
Smit with the love of harmony ; 

Alone tho' fhe might pleafe — yet (till 
I know (he'll with ambition come ; 

yrith luft of fame : ipy fceart (he'll fill, 
She'll break my reft—I'm not ?t hoine. 

There is a rafcal, old and l^dcous. 
Who oft (ancl fometimes not in vain) 

Clofe at my gate has watch'd aflkjuou^ 
In hopes. Tie might admittance gain :". 

His name is car*— if he fliould ^all, v 

Quick but of doors with vigour throw him, 
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And tdl the imfcreant once for all, 
I know him not, I ne'er will know him. 

Perhaps then Bacchus, foe to care, 
May think he'll Aire my favour win ; 

His promifes of joy are fair, 

But falfe — you muft not let him in. 



But welcome that fweet power ! on whom 
The young iefires attendant move ; . 

Still flum'd with beauty's vernal bloom, 
Parent of bUfs, the ^ueen of Love. 

O jyou will know her, fhe has ftole 

The luftre of my Delia's eye •, 
Admit her, hail her— for my foul 

Breathes double life when (he is nigh. 

If then ftern vrifdom at my gate * 
Should knock,' with all her formal train. 

Tell her I'm bufy — flie may wait, 
Or, if fhe choofes— call again. 

Bedingfi£Ld. 



Charity. — (The Slave Trade.) 

HEAVN fpeed the canvafs gallantly unfurl'd 3 
To furnifh and accommodate a world ; 
To give the pole the produce of the fun, 
And knit th' unfocial climates into one : — 
Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave, 
Impel the fleet whofe errand is to fave, 
To fuccour wafted regions, and replace 
The fmile of opulence in forrow's face. 
Let nothing adverfe, nothing unforefeen, 
Impede the bark that ploughs the deep ferene. 
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Charged with a freight tranfcending in its worth, 

The gems of India, nature's rareft birth, 

That flies like Gabriel on his Lord's commands, 

An herald of God's love, to pagan lands. — 

But ah ! what wifli can profper, or what pray'r, 

For merchants rich in cargoes bf defpair, 

Who drive a loathfome traffic, gauge, and {pan, 

And buy the mufcles and the bones of man ? 

The tender ties of father, hufband, friend, ' 

All bonds of nature in that moment end ; 

And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 

A ftroke as fatal as the fcythe of death. 

The fable warrior, frantic with regret 

Of her he loves, and never can forget, 

Lofes in tear6 the far-receding {here, 

But not the thought that they muft part no more ; 

Dcpriv'd of her and freedom at a blow, 

What has he left that he can yet forego ? 

Yes, to deep fadnefs fullenly refign'd, 

He feels his body's bondage In his mind, 

Puts off his gen'rous nature, and, to fuit 

His. Banners, with his fate, puts on the brute. 

Oil mod degrading of all ills that wait 
On man, a mourner in his beft cftate 1 
All other forrows virtue may endure, 
And find fubmiffion more than half a cure ; 
Grief is itfelf a med'cine, and beftowM 
T' improve the fortitude that bears the load, 
To teach the wand'rer, as his woes encreafe, 
The path of wifdom, all whofe paths are peace* 
But flav'ry ! — Virtue dreads it as her grave, 
Patience itfelf is meannefs.in a Have : 
Or if the will and Sovereignty of God 
Bid fuffer it awhile, and kifs the rod, 
Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 
And (hap the chain the moment when you may. 
Nature imprints upon whate'er we fee, . 
That has a heart and life in it — be free ; 
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The beafts arc chartered — neither age nor force 
Can quell the lore of freedom in a horfe : 
He breaks the cord that held him at the. rack, 
And, confeious of an unincumberM back, 
Snuffs up the morning air, forgets the rein, 
Loofe fly his forelock and his ample mane ; "* 
Refponfive to the diftant neigh he neighs, 
Nor flops, till, overleaping all delays, 
He finds the pafture where his fellows graze. 

Canft thou, and honor'd with a Christian name, 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no fhame ? 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed r 
So may the wolf, whom famine has made bold 
To quit the foreft and invade the fold ; 
So may the ruffian, who with ghoftly glide, 
Dagger in hand, deals clofe to your bed-fide ; 
Not he, but his emergence fore'd the door, 
He found it inconvenient to be poor. 
Has God then giv'n its fweetnefs to the cane, 
Unlefs its laws be trampled on — in vain ? 
Built a brave world, which cannot yet fubfift, 
Unlefs his right to rule it be difmils'd ? 
Impudent blafphemy ! fo folly pleads, 
And, av'rice being judge, with eafe fucceeds. 

But grant the plea, and let it ftand for juft, 
That man make man his prey, becaufe he mu/f, 
Still there is room for pity to abate, 
And foothe the forrows of fo fad a (late. 
A Briton knows, or if he knows it not, 
The Scripture plac'd within his reach, he ought, 
That fouls have no difcriminating hue, 
Alike important in their Maker's view ; 
That none are free from blemifli fince the fall, 
And love divine has paid one price for all. 

Cowpe*. 
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Lessons of Wisdom. 

HOW to live happieft ; how avoid the pains, 
The disappointments, and difgufts of thofc 
Who would in pleafure all their hours employ y 
The precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Tho* old, he ftill retain'd 
His manly fenfe> and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wife he was, but not fevere ; 
He ftill remember'd that he once was youngs 
His eafy prefence check'd no decent joy, 
Him even the difiblute admir'd ; for he 
A graceful loofenefs when he pleas'd put on, 
And laughing could inftru£k. Much had he read, 
Much more had feen \ he ftudied from the life. 
And in th' original perus'd mankind. 

Vers'd in the woes and vanities of life, ' 

He pitied man : And much he pitied thofc 
Whom falfely-fmiling Fate has cursed with means 
To diflipate their days in queft of joy. 
Our aim is Happinefs ; 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 
He faid, 'tis the purfuit of all that live ; 
Tet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attain'd. 
But they the wideft wander from the mark, 
Who through the flow'ry paths of faunt'ring Joy 
Seek this coy Goddefs ; that from ftage to ftagc 
Invites us (till, but fhifts as we purfue. 
For, not to riame the pains that pleafure brings 
To counterpoife itfelf, relentlefs Fate 
Forbids that we through gay voluptuous wilds 
Should ever roam : And were the Fates more kind, 
Our narrow luxuries would foon be ftale. 
Were thefe exhauftlefs, Nature would grow fick, 
And cloy'd with pleafure, fqueamiihly complain 
That all was vanity, and life a dream* 
Let nature reft : Be bufy even in vain 
And for your friend ; be bufy for yourfelf 
Rather than teaze her fated appetites. 

Dd2 
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Who never falls, no banquet e'er enjoys ; * 

Let nature reft : And when the tafte of joy 
Grows keen, indulge ; but ftiun fatiety. 

Tis not for mortals always to be bleft. r< 

But him the leaft the dull or painful hours 
Of life opprefs, whom fober Senfe condu&s, 
And Virtue through this labyrinth we tread. 
Virtue and Senfe I mean not to disjoin ; 
Virtue and Senfe are one : And truft me, he 
Who has not virtue b not truly wife. 
Virtue (for mere good-nature is a fool) 
Is fenfe and fprrit, with humanity : 
'Tis fometimes angry, and hs frown confounds ; 
Tis even vindtftive, but in vengeance juft. 
Knaves fain would laugh at it ; feme great ones date; 
But at his heart the moft undaunted ion 
Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 
To nobleft ufes this determines wealth : . 

This is the folid pomp of pr ofp etxms days 5 "-, j 

The peace and {heher of adverfity. . • . . .7 

And if you pant for glory, build your fame 
On this foundation, which the fecret (hock 
Defies of Envy and all-fapping Time. 
The gaudy glofs of Fortune only ftrikes 
The vulgar eye : The fuffirage of the wifey 
The praife that's worth ambition is attain'd 
By Senfe alone, and dignity of mind. 

Virtue, the ftrength and beauty of the foul, 
Is the beft gift of heaven : A happinefs 
That even above the fmiles and frowns of fate 
Exalts great Nature's favourites : A wealth 
That ne'er encumbers, nor to bafer hands 
Can be transferred : It is the only good 
Man juftly boafts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and bafenefs carn'd ; 
Or dealt by chance, to {hield a lucky knave, 
Or throw a cruel fun-fhine on a fool. 
But for one end, one much-negleftcd ufe, 
Are riches worth your care (for Nature's wants 
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Are few, and without opulence fupplied) 

This noble end is to produce the Soul : 

To {hew the virtues in their faireft light; 

To make Humanity the Minifter 

Of bounteous Providence ; and teach the bread 

That gen'rous luxury the Gods enjoy. 

Thus, in his graver vein, the friendly Sage 
Sometimes declaim'd. Of Right and Wrong he taught 
Truths as refin'd as ever Athens heard ; 
And (ftrange to tell !) he pra&is'd what he preach'd. 

Armstrong* 



Hymn to Adversity. 

DAUGHTER of Jove, relentlefs power, 
Thou tamer of the human breaft, 
Whofe iron fcourge and tott'ring hour, 
Th« bad affright, afflift the beftl 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to tafte of pain, 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone* 

When firft thy fire to fend to earth 
Virtue, his darling child,. defign'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurfe ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year {he bore : 
What forrow was, thou bad'ft her know, 
And from her own fhe learn'd to melt at others' woe. 

ScartL at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleafing Folly's idle brood, 

D d 3 
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Wild Laughter, Noife, and rhmrghtMs Joy, 

And leave us leifure to be good. 

Light they difperfe, and with them go- 

The fummer Friend, the flattering Foe; 

By vain Prosperity re^eivM, 

To her they vow their troth, and ate again bdiey\L 

Wtfidom in fable garb arrayed, . 
Immers'd in raprVous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, fHerrt maid, . 
With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 
Still on thy folemn fteps attend : 
Warm Charity, the gen'rai frkud, 
With Juftice, to herfelf fevere, 
And Pity, dropping foft the fadly pleafing tear. . 

Oh, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 
Dear Goddefs, lay thy chaft'ning hand ! 
Not in thy Gorgon terror* ekd, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art feen) 
With thund'ring voice and threarning mien, 
With fcreaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Defpair and fell Kfcafe, and ghaftly Poverty* 

Thy form benign, oh Goddefs, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philofophic train be there 
To foften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous fpark extinft revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exa£t my own defefts to fcan, 
What others are, to fed, and know myfelfa man. 

Gray. 
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Hymn to Prosperity. , 

CELESTIAL maid ! receive this pray'r, 
If e'er thy beam divine 
Should gild the brow of toiling care, 
And blefs a hut like mine. 

Let humble worth, without a fear^ 

Approach my ready door, 
Nor let me ever fee a tear, 

Regardleft, from the poor I 

O blefs me with an honed mind. 

Above all felfifii ends* 
Humanely warm to all mankind,, 

And cordial to my friend** 

With confciou* truth and honour ftiH 

My a£kiora let me guide, 
And have no fear, but that of ill, 

No fcom, but that of pride. 

Thus formed, thus happr, let me dare 

s On HeavVs dread King t&gatie, 
Conclude my night in a r dent pray'r, 
And wake ttry mora with 



That henee my font may hope to pr*ve 

The utmoft faints can know; 
And fliare His g r ac i o u s finite above, 

.Whofe laws (he kept below. Carter. 
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The Tliree Black Croics. 

TWO honeft tradefmen, meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other brifkly by the hand ; 
Hark ye ! faid he, 'tis an odd ftory this 
About the crows !— I don't know what it is* 
Replies his friend. — No \ I'm furpriz'd at that j • 
Where I come from it is the common chat : * - 
But you (hall hear an odd affair indeed ! 
And, that it happened, they are all agreed : 
Not to detain you from a thing fo ftrange* 
A gentleman, that lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in (hort, as >all the Alley knows, 

Taking a puke, has thrown up Three black crows! 

- ) 
Impoffible 1 N ay, but 'tis really true ; . . 
I had it from good hands, and fo may .yo u i '  . 
From whofe, I pray ?— So having nam d the man, 
Straight to enquire his curious comrade ran. 
Sir, did you tell, relating the affair 
Yes, fir, I did ; and if it's worth your care, 
Aflc Mr Such-an-one, he told it me, 
But, by the bye, 'twas. Two black crows, not Three; 

Refolv'd to trace fo wond'rous an event, 
Whip, to the third, the virtuofo went. 

Sir and fo forth Why, yes, the thing is faft, 

Tho' in regard to number not exa£t ; 

It was not Two black crows, 'twas only one, 

The truth of that you may depend upon. 

The gentleman himfelf told me the cafe 

Where may I find him ?— Why, in fuch. a place. 

Away he went, and having found him out, 

Sir, be fo good as to refolve a doubt 

Then to his laft informant he referr'd, 
And begg'd to know, if true what he had heard ; 
Did you, fir, throw up a black crow ? — NOT I— 
Blefs me 1^— how people propagate a lie ! 
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Black crows have been thrown up, Three, Two, and 

One •, 
And here, I find, all comes at laft to None ! 
Did you fay nothing of a crow at all ?-  
Crow— crow — perhaps I might, now I recal 
The matter o'er. And, pray Sir, what was't2 
' Why, I was horrid fick, and at the laft 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour fo, 
Something that wa s > as black, fir, as a crow. 



Invocation to Harmony. 

CELESTIAL harmony defcend, 
The wrinkled brow of care unbend, 
Thy chearful voice let fbfrow hear, 
And ceafc to drop the penfive tear j 
Bid joy, extatic joy, impact 
Its pleafing influence to the heart. 
Defcend, celeftial harmony, 
Joy owes its fweeteft charm to thee* 

When love the bofom fills, 'tis thine 
His pov/tf to heighten and refine ; 
Thy thrilling warblingg foft and flow* 
Attun'd to melting paffion flow, 
And bid the foul enraptur'd prove, 
Tliat mufic is the voice of love •, 
Defcend, celeftial harmony, 
Love owes its fweeteft charm to thee* 

Enchanting power ! 'tis thine to ftiil 
The dorms that life's fad cirde fill ♦, 
The burthen of our woes to eafe, 
And make our pleafures doubly pleafe; 
Each tender feeling to refine 
Through life, enchanting power, *tis thine ; 
Defcend, celeftial harmony, 
Love owes its fweeteft charm to thee. 

BEbniGFlELD. 
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The Washing Week. 

To Captain G. Thompsok. Ke*w 9 May %$ 9 xj6s- 

IN this, dear George, we both agree, 
( Yoa bred in camp, I bred at Tea) 
That cltanlinefs is oft 
A curfed plague about a houfe, 
And always met our juft abufe* 
When Doys with Mrs Croft.. 

But to the beggar and the king,. 
Clean linen's a reviving thing : 

Yet thefe our plagues don't reach \ 
The beggar (trips with jocund morn, 
In fome quick rcream, and on the thorn 

Spreads out his rags to bleach. 

The king, great man* fends althia out* 
Not caring for a fingle clout : 

But what's more happy ftill, 
He's not oblig'd to count the rags, 
Nor fluff 'em into canvafs bags*. 

Oh ! no — nor write the bill. 

But Lord have mercy on us all ! 
When'er we wafh, all hands muft fall 

To fomething or another ; 
For madam fcolds, and flies about, 
Now up> now down, now in, now out, 

Dabbling thro' wet and fmother. 

This curfed time all comfort flies, 

At fix (he ftarts ; come, Ned, come rife, 

And get the lines hung out \ 
Yes, to be fure, (my dear) I cry, 
I dare as well be hang'd as lie, 

for fear my dove fhould pout. 
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Breakfaft is got, and whipt away, 
(Becaufe the wafhers want their tea) 

" Before that Fve half done : — 
The doors all open — linen fpread, 
The fky looks black, — come hither, Ned, 

Shall we have -rain or fun ? 

My dear, you need not be in pain, 
It does not look, I think, like rain ; 

O ! then we'll hang out more :  • ' \ 
When lo ! the words have hardly paft f 
But puff there comes a heavy blaft, 

And all muft be rins'd o'er. 

Then tenfold falls the peal on the ; 
You afs, to be ten years at fea, 

See, fee the linen, do ! — 
I fneak away, to have a fmile, 
Snug, while I hear her all the while, . 

Calling me black and blue. 

From fuch unlucky ftorms of rain, 
Nothing with me goes well again, 

The dinner comes — and cold : 
The meat, I cry, of foap-fuds 
Up madam gets, the door {he 

And re-begins to fcold. 

But what ftiU troubles more my mind, 
Amidft fuch griefs at once to find 

The waflier, as flie wrings, 
Cracking fomc jcft— then o'er the tub 
Paufes awhile — and eVry rub 
~ With pleafure fweats and fings. 

I hate, I muft confefs, all. dirt, : . 
And truly love a well-wafh'd flurt, 

Yet once a month this reek, 
Is more than flelh and blood can bear ; - 
And him I hate — O make his lhare 

A wafhing every week ! E. Thompson. 
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The Vanity of Wealth. 

AM ODE. 



NO more thus brooding oVr yon heap, 
Wixh Avarice paiaf ul vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoyM the prefcnt ftore, 
Still endlels figjbs are hreatb'd for moire. 
O ! quit the fludow* catch the prize* 
Which not all India's treasure buys i 
To puTchafe heaven~-4ias gold the power ? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can lore bt bought with gold ? 
Are friendfliip's pfeafunes to be fold ? 
No— all that's worth a wifh— a thought* 
Fair Virtue gives unbrib'd, unboughfe  
Ceafe, then, on trafh thy hopes to trad, 
Let nobler views- engage thy min& 

With fcience tread the wond'rous way, 
Or learn the Mufes moral lay ; 
In focial hours indulge thy foul, 
Where mirth and temp'rance mix the bowl : 
To virtuous love refign thy breaft, 
And be by blcfling beauty — bleft. 

Thus tafte the feaft by nature fpread, 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come tafte with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and ftrife, 
I boaft whate'er for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and content ; 
And fcorn ! Oh ! let that {corn be thine,! 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 

D* Johnson. 
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An Address to the Deity. 

GOD of my life ! and author of my days ! 
Permit my feeble voice to lifp thy praife % 
And trembling, take upon a mortal tongue 
That hallow'd name to harps of Seraphs fung. 
Yet here the brighteft Seraphs could no more 
Than veil their faces, tremble, and adore. 
Worms, angels, men, in every different fphere 
Are equal all, for all are nothing here. 
All nature faints beneath the mighty name, 
Which nature's works thro' all her parts proclaim. 
1 feel that name my inmoft thoughts controul, 
And breathe an awful ftUInefs thro' my foul \ 
As by a charm the waves of grief fubfide, 
Impetuous paffion ftops her headlong tide : 
At thy felt prefence all emotions ceafe, 
And my hufh'd fpirit finds a fudden peace, 
Till every worldly thought within me dies, 
And earth's gay pageants vanifh from my eyes \ 
Till all my feme is loft in infinite, 
And one vaft obje& fills my afching fight. 

But foon, alas ! this holy calm is broke ; 
My foul fubmits to wear her wonted yoke ; 
With (hackled pinions ftrives to foar in vain, 
And mingles with the drofs of earth again. 
But he, our gracious Matter, kind as juft, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dull* 
His fpirit, ever brooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the firft wifli to better hopes inclin'd $ 
Marks 'the young dawn of every virtuous .aim, 
And fans the fmoaking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to die fofteft cry, 
His grace defcends to meet the lifted eye $ 
He reads the language of a filent tear, 
And fighs are incenle from a heart fincere. 

Ee 
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Such are the vows, the facrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and bid the fuppliant live : 
From each terreftrial bondage fet me free ; 
Still every wifh that centers not in thee - 7 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain difquiets, ceafe, 
And point my path to everlafting peace. 

If the (oft hand of winning pleafare leads 
By living waters, and thro 9 fiow'rr meads. 
When all is fmiling, tranquil, and ferene* 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering fcene, 
Oh ! teach me to elude each latent fnare, 
And whifper to my Aiding heart — beware ! 
With caution let me hear the Syren's voice. 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart, rejoice. - 

If friendlefs, in a vale of tears I ftray, 
Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my fteady foul thy goodnefs fee, 
And with ftrong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Refign'd to die, or refolute to live 5 
PrtparM to kifs the fecptre or the rod, 
While God is feen in all, and all in God. 

I read his awful narne, emblazon'd high 
With golden letters on the illumin'd iky ; 
Nor lefs the myftio characters I fee 
Wrought in each flower, inferib'd in every tree j 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With thee in fhady folitudes I walk, 
With thee in bufy crowded cities talk, 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes (hall animate my drooping foul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fears controul : 
Thus (hall I reft, unmov'd by all alarms, 
Secure within the temple of thine arms 5 



From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myfelf omnipotent in *hee« 

Then when the laft, the clofing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my fwimming eye ; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
I (land, and ftretch my view to cither ftate $ 
Teach me to quit this tranfitory fcene 
With decent triumph and a look ferene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And having liv'd to tbee, in thee to die. 

Bahbauld, 
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Tp the Memory tf Major Alderton, who was twice run 
thrd the body, and once Jbot : who, for bravery ^ charity », 
and generoftty, few eqtudPiy *nd none txceiFd. 



S' 



BY CAPTAIN THOMPSON, 

> 

O Death, the old Stager, 
Hath trip'd up the Major : 
But who fuch a puflier could parry ? 
He twice ran him thro', 
Before it would do ; 
But now, he's as dead as old Harry. 



« 
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Hodge and the Razor-setter. 

A TALE. 

A Fellow in a market town, 
Mod mufical, cryM razors up and down, • 
And ofler'd twelve lor eighteen-pence ; 
Which certainly feem'd wond'rous cheap* 
And for the money, quite a heap. 

As ev'ry man would buy, with cafti and fenfe. 

A country bumpkin the great offer heard : 

Poor Hodge, who fuffcx'd by a broad black beard, 

That feem'd a (hoe-brufli ftuck beneath his nofe : 
With cheerfulnefs the eighteen-pence he paid, 
And proudly to himfelf, in whifpers, faid, 

" This rafcal dole the razors, I fuppofc. 

" No matter if the fellow it a knave, 
•« Provided that the rzzotsjbave ; 

" It certainly will be a monftrous prize." 
So home the clown, with his good fortune went, 
Smiling in heart and foul content, 

And quickly foap'd himfelf to ears and eyes. 

« 

Being well latherM from a difli or tub, 
Hodge now began with grinning pain to grub, 

Juft like a hedger cutting furze : 
Twas a vile razor! — then the reft he try'd— 
All were impoftors — " Ah," Hodge figh'd ! 

« I wifli my eighteen-pence within my purfe.** 

In vain to chafe his beard, and bring the graces, 

He cut, and dug, and winc'd, and ftamp'd, and fwore > 

Brought blood, and danced, blafphem'd, and made wry 
faces, 
And curs'd each razor's body o'er and o'er. 
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His muzzle, form'd of oppo/ition fluff, 
Firm as a Foxite, would not lofe its ruff: 

So kept it-*-laughing at the fteel and fuds : 
Hodge, in a paflion, ftretch'd his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direft vengeance, with clench'd claws, 

On die vile cheat that fold the goods. 
" Razors ! a damn'd, confounded dog, 
« Not fit to fcrape a hog !" 

Hodge fought the fellow — found him — and begun : 
« P'rhaps, Matter Razor-rogue, to you 'tis fun, 

" That people flay themfelves out of their lives : 
« You rafcal ! for. an hour have I been grubbing, 
« Giving my crying whifkers here a fcrubbing, 

« c With razors juft like oyfter-knives. 
« Sirrah ! I tell you, you're a knave, 
« To cry up razors that can't Jbave." 

« Friend," quoth the razor-man, « Pm not a knave : 
« As for the razors you have bought, 
" Upon my foul I never thought 
« That they would Jbave." 

« Not think they'd fhave!" quoth Hodge with won- 
d'ring eyes* 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 

« What were they made for then, you dog ? M he cries* 
« Made !" quoth the fellow, with a fmile — « to fell t 9 * 

Peter Pindar. 



On die Death of Tom Osborne the Bookseller, 

in September y 1766. 

OF a dull heavy folio, here refts the laft page, 
And what is more true, the belt half: 
It had nothing within it, informing or fage, 
Twas unlettered and bound up in calf. 

Ee3 
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An Elegy on a Tullotc Candle. 

PENSIVE I lay, e'en from the dead of night, 
Until the fun his daily courfc began, 
Reflecting on the candle's wafting light, 
And moraliz'd the fate of mortal man. 

White and unfully'd was that cotton-wick, 
When from the chandler firft to me it came ; 
Behold how black ! the greafy drops how thick I ' 
•Such colour takes it from imparted flame. 

Such is the youth, of manners ftri& and pure* 
Till, led by vice, he quits his reafon's guide j 
By flatt'ry drawn, he (loops to vice's lure, 
And from the path of reafon wanders wide. 

Tlis pnflions melt, his manly vigour faints, 
Nor mourns he might his former vigour gone > 
For foul fociety his morals taints, 
And Mother Herbert marks him for her own. 



The fool who fells his freedom for a fmile> 
Or for a ribband barters peace of mind, 
Like waiting wicks juit glimmers for a while, 
Then dies in fmokc, and leaves a itink behind. 

The many perils that ambition wait, 
When foaring high, we itill the lower fall, 
Are but the in u tiers of expiring light, 
And Death's the grand extinguiflier of all. Anon. 
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The Beggar's Petition. 

Fl'Y the forrows of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door, 
Whofe days are dwindled to the fhorteft fpan, 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bleis your (tore. 

Thefe tatterM cloaths my poverty, befpeak, 
Thcfe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Ton houfe, erected on the riling ground, 
"With tempting afpe£t drew me from my road ; 
For Plenty there a refidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the (ate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav*d a morfcl of their bread, 
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A pamperM menial drove me from the door 
To feek a (belter in an humbler fhed. 

Oh I take me to your hofpitable dome ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short U my paflage to the friendly tomb, 
Foe I am poor and miferably old. 

Should I reveal the fources of my ericf, 
If foft humanity e'er touch'd your bread, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of Pity would not be repreft. 

Heaven fends misfortunes ; why Khould we repine I 
'Tis Heaven has brought me to the ftafe you tee ; 
And your condition may be foon, like mine, 
The child of Sorrow, and of Mifery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Then, like $ie lark, I fprightly hail'd the morn ; 
But ah ! oppreflion fore'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is cad abandon'd on the world's wide ftage, 
And doom'd in fcanty Poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, fweet foother of my care ! 
Struck with fad anguifli at the item decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to defpair, 
And left the world to wretchednefs and me. 

Pity the forrows of a poor old man, 
Whofe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whofe days arc dwindled to the fhorteft fpan, 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will biefs your (lore. 
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Translation of Hanmer's Epitaph. : 

THOU who furvey'ft thefc walls with curious eye, 
Paufe at this tomb, where Hanmer's allies lie ; 
His various worth through varied life attend, 
And learn his virtues while thou mourn'ft his end. 

His force of genius burn'd in early youth, 
With third of knowledge, and with love of truth \ 
His learning, join'd with each endearing art, 
Charm'd ev'ry ear, and gain'd on ev'ry hearts 

Thus* early wife, th* endangered realm to aid, 
His country call'd him froin, }he fjtudious fhade \ 
In life's firfl bloom his public toils began. 
At once commenced the fenator and man. 



.* *. 



In bufinefs dextrous, weighty in debate, 
Thrice ten long years he laboiir'd for the ftate j 
In every fpeech perfuafive wifdom flow'd, 
In every aft refulgent virtue glow'd ; 
Sufpended faction ceas'd from rage and ftrife, 
To hear his eloquence, and praife his life. 

Refiftlefs merit fix'd the Senate's choice, , 
Who hail'd him Speaker with united voice. 
Illuftrious age ! how bright thy glories fhone, 
When Hanmer fili'd the chair—and Anne the throne ( 

Then when dark arts obfcur'd each fierce debate, 
When mutual frauds perplex'd the maze of ftate, 
The Moderator firmly mild appearM — 
Beheld with love — with veneration heard* 

This talk perform'd — he fought no gainful pod, 
Nor wifli'd to glitter at his country's coft j 
Stria on the right he fix'd his fteadfaft eye, 
With temperate zeal and wife anxiety ; 
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Nor e'er from Virtue's paths was lurM afide, 
To pluck the fiow'rs of pleafure or of pride* 
Her gifts defpis'd, Corruption bluih'd and fled, 
And Fame purfu'd him where Convi&ioir kd. 

Age call'd at length his a&ive mind to reft, 
With honours fated, and with cares oppreft ; 
To letter'd eafe retir'd and honeft mirth, , 

To rural grandeur and dorneftic worth : 
Delighted (till to pleafe mankind, or mend, 
The patriot's fire yet fparkled m the friend. 

Calm Confcience, then, his former life furveyM, 
And recolleded toils endearM die (hade, 
Ull Nature call'd him to the general doom, 
And Virtue's ibnow dignifjM his tomb. 

Dr Johnson* 



I m 



The Great John, Duke of Marlborough y built a Juperb 
Arch over a gutter in Blenheim Pari, which gave oc- 
cqfion to a wit of that period to write the following 
charaElerijlk diftich on the occafion* 

THE arch, the height of his ambition {hows, 
The ftream*, the emblem of his bounty flows. 



* Whoerer remembers the chara&er of the Duke of Marlborough, 
will not be at a loss to reconcile the contrast of the arch and the stream. 
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# 

The Superannuated Horse to his Master, 

Who had sentenced him fo die at the End of the Summer, on Account 

of his being unable, from extreme old Age, to five 

through the Wrote*. 

AND mult thou fix my doom, fweet matter, fay, . 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 

For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And houfe within this hofpitable fhed\ 

It glads me more to fee my matter's face, 
And linger near the fpot where I was bred. 

For, ah ! to think of what we both enjoy'd 
In my life's prime, ere I was old and poor, 

When from the jocund morn to eve employed, 
My gracious mailer on this back I bore* 

Thrice told ten years have dane'd on down along, 
Since firft thefe way-worn limbs to thee I gave, 

Sweet-fmiling years ! when both of us were young, 
The kindeft matter, and the happiett Have. 

• 

Ah, years fweet-fmilirig ! now for ever flown ! 

Ten years, thrice told, alas, are bat z day ! 
Tet, as together we are aged grown, 

Together let us wear our age away. 

For ftill the times behind are dear to thought, 
And rapture mark'd each minute as it flew j 

To the light heart all-changing feafons brought 
Pains that were foft, or pleafures that were new. 

Ah ! call to mind, how oft near Seaming^ ftream 
My fteps were bent to yonder Mufe-trod grove, 

There, (he who lov'd thee' was thy tender theme, 
And I the chofen meffenger of love. 
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On the gale's pinion, with a lover's care, 

Ee'n with the fpeed of thought, did I not go- 
Explore the cottage of thy abfent fair, . 
And eas'd thy fick'ning bofom of its woe ? 

And when that doubting heart (till felt alarm, 
Throbbing alternate with its hope and fear. 

Did I not bear thee fafely to her arms, 
Aflure thy faith, and dry up e^ry tear ? 

And, ah 1 forget not when the fever's power 

Rag'd fore, how fwift I fought the zephyr's wing, 

To cool thy pulfes in the fragrant bower, 
And batne thy temples in the cleared; fpring. 

Friend to thy love, and health, and not a foe 
E'en to the mufe who led thde on to fame ; 

Yes, e'en thy lyre to me fome charms may owe, 
And fancy kindles into brighter flame. 

And haft thou fix'd my doom, fweet mafter, fay— 
And wilt thou kill thy fervant, old and poor ? 

A little longer let me live, I pray, 

A little longer hobble round thy door. 

Nor could'ft thou bear to fee thy fervant bleed, 
Tho' weeping pity has decreed his fate ; 

Yet, ah ! in vain, thy heart for life (hall plead, 
If Nature has deny'd a longer date. 

Alas ! I feel 'tis Nature dooms my death, 
Ah me ! I feel 'tis Pity gives the blow — 

Yet ere it falls, ah, Nature / take my breath, 
And my kind mafter fliall no forrow know. 

Ere the laft morn of my allotted life, 
A fofter fate fhall end me old and poor, 

May timely fave me from the uplifted knife, 
And gently ftretch me at my matter's door. 

Potter. 
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Paper. — A Poem. 

SOME wit of old— fuch wits of old there 
Whofe bints ihow'd meaning! whofe allufions care,' 
. By one brave (broke to mark all human kind, 

CalTd clear blank paper ev*ry infant mind ; 
, When ftill, as op'ning fenfe her di&ates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a feal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true ; 
Methinks a genius might the plan purfae. 
I (can you pardon my prefumption), I — 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 

Various the papers, various wants produce, 
The wants of fafliion, elegance, and ufe. 
Men are as various ; and, if right I fcan, 
Each fort of paper represents tome man. 

Pray not the fop — half powder and half lace- 
Nice as a bandbox were his dwelling place : 
He's the gilt-paper, which apart you (tore, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the 'fcrutoire. 

Mechanics, fervants, farmers, and fo forth, 
Are copy paper of inferior worth \ 
. Left priz'd, more ufeful, for your defk decreed, 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry need. 

The wretch whdm avYice bids to pinch and fpare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarfe brown paper, fuch as pedlars choofe 
To wrap up wares, which better men will life. 

Take next the mifer's contrail, who deftroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout, 
He's a true Jinking paper 9 pad all doubt. 

Ff 
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The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems this fide always right, and that (lark nought ; 
He foams with cenfure \ with applaufe he raves— 4 

A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weaknefs to proclaim, 
While fuch a thing zsfoolfcap has a name. 

The hafty gentleman whofe blood' runs high, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you ftep awry, 
Who can't a jeft or hint, or look endure : 
What's he ? What ? Touch paper to be fure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ! 
Them and their works in the fame clafs you'll find ; 
They are the mere wafle paper of mankind* / 

Obferve the maiden, innocently fweet, 
She's fair white paper, an unfullied flieet) 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his pains. 

One inftance more, and only one 111 bring ; 
'Tis the great man who fcoms a little thing, 
Whofe thoughts, whofe deeds, whofe maxims, are his 

own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone : 
True genuine royal paper in his breaft : 
Of all the kinds mod precious, pureft, belt. 

Franklin. 



The World. 

THE world's a book, writ by the eternal art 
Of the great author : printed in man's heart. 
'Tis falfely printed, tho' divinely penn'd, 
And all th' errata will appear at th 9 end. 



!■** 
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On the' Loss of the Roy at George. 

nPOLL for the brave r\ 
X The brave ! that are no more ( 
All funk beneath the wave, 
Faft by their native fhore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whofe courage well was tried, 
Had made the vefiel heel, 

And laid her on her fide. 

> 

'A land breeze (hook the (hrouds* 

And (he was overfet ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her men complete. 

Toll for the brave 1 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His laft fea-fight is fought ; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No temped rare the (hock : 
She fprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His fword was in its (heath ; 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the veflel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup, 
The tear that England owes* 

Her timbers yet are found, 
And (he may float again, 

Ff % 



I. 



... 






IUB chsrgM with Engbafs thunder, 

AauJ wCwarli tKi* ^tftati» main.  

•  •  

Bat Kern tfenftit U gone, . .. . , _ 

Hk YidorijM *re Ver r ""', ' 
And- lie and his eight hundred men, -- 
Shall plough the waive no more. * 

. - Cowpiuu 



i ■» 



To Mr Pope on his Translation, of Homer. 

« .  • 

SO much, dear Pope, thy Englifh Iliad charms, 
When pity inch* u^ or when paffion warms, 
That after ages (hall with wonder feck, 
t Who 'twas tranflated Hmer into Greet. 
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